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EHAPTER I 

HERE YOU AREIJN THE ANTECHAMBER 

It is quite true that when they hatUburied the little pasted 
King Francis, and while the days of Black Dulc still held, 
the Cardinal < 1 { Loiraine tried three times to sec Jiis niece, 
aqd was thr'eq times refused. Not being man enough to 
•break a wayjn, he retired; but as he knew very well that 
the Queen-Mother, the King, the &ng'of Navarre, and 
Madame Marguerite went s’n and outjall day long, he had 
a suspicion that they, or the seasons, were more at faulty 
than the hidden mourner.* ‘A time, times, and h*tf a* 
time,’ he said, ‘have good scriptural wariant. I will tjy 
once more—at this hopr of high mass.’ So he did, and’ 
saw Mfiry Eivingstone, that strapping girl, \nho came into the 
antechamber, rather flushed, and devoutly kissed bis ring. 

1 Howls it'with the Queen my niece?’ 

‘ Sadly, Eminence.’ 

•I must know ho\y sadly, my girl. 1* must see her. ft 
is of great concern.’ 

The young woman looke3 scared. ‘ Eminence, shc^ees 
only the Queen-Mother.’ 

‘ The moire reason,’ spys he, ‘ why she should see some¬ 
body e^*f £hc may be prayin’g one of these fke days 
that never seethe Queen-Mother again.’ 

Livingstone cblourei up’to, the eyes. ‘Oh, <yr! Oji, 
I'ord Cardinal, and so she doth, and so do' we fcllj They 
are dealing wickedly with our mistress. It Is trye> what , 
I told you, that she sees the Queen-Mothe*: that is bccafise 
her Majesty will not bd denied. She fdrees the doors—she 
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hath ‘ha4 ^ door taken down. She comes and goes as she 
will; 'rails at ‘our lady before us all. She, poor lamb, what 
can she do? Oh, sir, if you'could stop this traffic I would' 
lpt you in of my own venture.’ ' 

‘ Take me in, then,’ said the cardinal: ‘ I will stop it.’ ’ . 

In t,he '£e»nhdark he found his niece, throned upon the 
ki.ee of Mary Beaton for comfort, in heavy black weeds’ 
out of which thd sharp oval of her face and the crescent 
white coif gleamed like two moon", the old within the 
.lew. Two £tht.- maids sat on the floor near by ; each had 
a h?nd of her—pitiful sentinels of spoiled treasure. When 
f he gentleman-usher at the curtain was forestalled by the 
great man’s quick entry, four girls rose at once, as a covey 
of par v ridges .out of com, and all but the Queen fell upon 
their knees. She, hugging herself ar if suddenly chilled, 
came forward, a little, not very far, a id held out to the 
cardinal an unwilling hand. He 1 . 00 k it, 'aid it on l)is 
own, kissed, and let it drop immediately. Then he stood, 
upright, sniffed,‘and/'ooked about him, being so near the 
blood royal himse^ that he :ou!d use familiarity with 
princes. It was clear that he disapproved. 

kFaith of a gentleman!’ h; said: ‘one might see a 
little better, onp might breathe a little better, here, my 
niece.’ 

, ‘ The room i.* well enough,’ said the Queen. 

It was dark and hot, heavy with some thick scent. 

As she pronounced upon it the cardinal paused half-way' 
to the shutter ; but he paused too slightly. The Queen 
flushed all over and went quickly between him and. the 
window-;—a vehement action. ‘Leave it, leave it alone! 

1 choose my own way. You dare not touch it.’ She 
spoke furiously; he bowed • his grey head and drew back. 
Then, in a minute, she herself flung back the shutters, and 
stood trembling in the sudden glory revealed.. ' .’'he broad 
flood of day showed him the waves of storm stilf surging 
over her ; but even as he apptoved- she commanded her.,elf 
and became humble—he kpew her difficult to resist in that 
mood. 

‘ I thought you would treat me as the Queen-Mother 
does. That put me in a rage. ' I beg your pardon, my 
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lord.’ As “Shd held out her hand again, this time<h^took 
it, a*hd« drew her by it along with him to the bpen window. 
He made her stand in the 'sun. Far below jthe grey 
curtain-vfall were the mdaf; the* bridges, the trim gardens 
^nd*steep red roofs of Orleans, the spired bulk o£ the great 
church; beyond all that the gay green aoufitrysid*. A 
fresh wind was blowing f out^ there. You caw the willows 
bench. the river cream and/curd. The keen strength of 
day and the weather .made her blink ; bjit he braced her 
to pieet it by his words. 

4 Madam, said he, 4 needs must ybur h'eart uplift <o*>ee 
Qod’s gjx>d world still shttiing in its place, patient uhtil* 
your Majesty.tirts of siftjng in the dark.’ 

She smiled awry, and drummed on the ledge wi*h her 
long finger^, looking *.vilfully down, not choosing to agree. 
The maids, all / clust«red together, watched their beloved; 
bu£ the cardinal had satier eyes than any of them. As he 
saw her, so m^y you and I. 

A tall, slim girl, petted and peryjsh,' pale (yet not 
ufiwholesoine), chestnut-haired, she loqicd like a flower of 
the he&t, lax and delicate. Her skin—but more, the very 
flesh of her—seemed transperent, with colour that waritrcd 
it frym within, faintly, with a glow of fine rose. They 
said tfait when she drayk you qould sec the red wine run 
like a fife dftwn Her throat; and it may partly be believed* 
Others have' reported that her heart could be discerned 
beating wHhin^hcr body, and raying out a ruddy light, 
now fierce, now languid, thrqugh every .crystal member.. 
The cardinal, who was, no rhapsoclist of the sort, admitted 
her clear skin, admitted her patent loyalty, but .denied 
that she was a beautiful girl—even for a queen. Her 
nose, he judged, was too long,*Ticr bps were too .thin, her 
eyes too narrow. He detested her’ trick of the sidelong 
look. lywer lids were nearly straight, her ‘upper 

rather • heavy: between them they gave her a sleepy 
app«arance, sometimes e sly appearance, when, ^slowly, 
lifting, they revealed the glimmering hazd* of ‘the eyes 
themselves. Hazel, I say, if hazel they were, .which 
sometimes seemed to be yellow, and sometimes showed- 
ill blAk: the light actetl u£on* hers as hpon a cat’s eyes. 
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Beautiful •she nqay not have been, though Monsieur do 
Brantome would never allow it; but fine, fine she was all 
over—sharply, exquisitely ( cut and modelled: her sweet 
smooth chin, her amorous lips,, bright red where all else 
was Jialefis a tinged rose; her sensitive nose ; her b to ini, 
highc&rows'f h«r< neck which two hands could hold, ftfcr 
sfhall shoulders'and bosom of f child. And" then her 
hands, her waist no bigger than a "stalk, her little; feet! 
She‘had .sometimes an intent, considering, wise took—the 
look of the ■QuecrKof 1 Desire, who knew not Where to»set 
the*b6unds of her nc*cd, but revealed to no one what that 
'was. And belying that look askance of hers—sly,< j>r wise, 
or sleepy, as you choose—her >/oice was hold and very 
clear,"“her manners wete those of a lively, graceful boy, her 
gestures quick, her spirit impatient* and entirely without 
fdar. Her changes of mood were cKtngcrous : she could 
wheedle the soul out of a saint, and then f?>ing it back- to 
hifn worthless because it had been so easily got. She 
wrote a .beautiful W'ftd hand,*-\bvcd learning, and petting, 
and a choice phrasV She used perfumes, and dipped \\cv 
body every day in a bath of wine. At this hour she wa- 
niflQtecn years old, and not t\db months a widow. 

* All this the* cardinal knew by heart, and had “no,need 
to observe while she stood strumming at the Window-sill, 
vlis opinion—if he had chosen to give it—uvould have 
been: 'these qualities and perfections, ah, and these 
imperfections, arc all very proper to a prfhcc'who lias a 
.principality; for ,my niece, ,1 count greatly upon a wise 
marriage — wise for our family, wise for herself. > He 
would >havc been the last tp deny that the Guises had 
been hampered by King Francis’ decease. All was to do 
again—but all could “Jbc tlbnc. This fretful, fair girl was 
still Queen of Scotland, allons !Dowager of .France, but 
Quecrf of* Scotland, worth a knight’s ventyref ^ Ad,vancc 
pawns, therefore! He was a chess-olayur, passioifatc for 
the gaiue. , *' 

Hewurvqved the maids* Gi nviivui, UKJ uncing Livingstone 
and the rest of them, too zqalous after their mistress’s ease, 
sand too jcalousr lest the world should edge them out;; and 
found that he hacf more zest for tfie world and the enriner 
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wer.ther. ‘ Ah, madam,’ he said, ‘ ah, my nitJce, this 
cloister-life of stroking, and kindly knees, is not one for 
yot'r Majesty. There ar$ hiyh roads out yonder to be 
traversed, ar/nies to set upon them, cities and towns ami 
hfll-cre&ts to be taxon. But you sit at home in the'^ark, 
pursed by your maids ! ’ 

She riised her eyebrf ws„not her eyes. ; • \\ ny>’ says s/ie, 

■ thd*King, my husband, is dead, and most of his pcoplo 
glad of it, I believe. *If my kingdom lie* within .these four 
wills, and my government ij; but ovej’tlte.'jc poor girls, they 
are my,own. What else should I do? Walk abrbajl to 
fnass ?* Ride abroad to th^ 1 meadows? , And be mocked In’ . 
the people fdr a barrefn * wife, who never was wife all.? 
And be browbeat openly by the Apothecary's Dai/ghtcr? 
Is this whftt y(M.i set'before me, Lord Cardinal ?’ 

The cardinal put qp his chin and cupped Ifis bcafd. 

‘ The rich m% call themselves poor, the poor dare not. 
'You have a l^alrn, my niece, and a. fair realm.. V<y* srtuul 
at the door of a second. You mavWct have a third, it 
seem* to me.’ 

Queen Mary looked at him then, with a gleam in her. 
eyes which answered for a* smile. But she hid her Mind 
almost at once, and resumed her drumming. 

‘ Wng t^harlc* is hot for me,I she said. ‘ lie is a brave 
lad. I shojild be Queen of France" again ’-of France aitd 
. England ,and Scotian*!.’ She laughed softly to herself, as 
if snug in the remembrance that she was still sought. 

The cardinal became e>*cecdingly serious. ‘ I havp 
thoftght of that. To my mind there is a beautiful 
justice —1 What our family can do* shall be d(*ic—but, 
alas-! ’ t 

She broke in upon him here. Our family, • my lord! 
Your farnyy - *! Ah, thati was a good marriage for me, lor 
examjihfwlfich you made! That ailing chil‘1 ! * Death 
wa,s in his bed before ever I jvas pul there. My marriage ! 
Vy husband ! He used to cry all night of. the pain in lWs 
head. 116 clung to the coverle?, and to mej lest they should 
pull him out to'prayers. Marriage ! He was cankcrdtl frpm 
his lfirth. What king,wa,s Francis, to jna’ke me a queen? 1 ”' 

The cardinal lifted his fine head. ‘ It was my sister 
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Maries vtho iqade, you a queen, madam, by the grace* of 
God *nd King James. Through your parentage y6u arc. 
Queen of r Scotland, and should be Queen of England—;yid 
you shall be. God of gods, you,. may be queen of whatso 
realm' you, pjease. What do 1 learn? The whole wor1cf> 
mind‘-runs upon -the marrying of you. The Archduke 
Ferdinand- hath .here his ambassadors, attendant on the 
Queen-Mother’s pleasure—which yoh allow to be $6urs 
also. Dop Carlo?-, his own hand ah the pen, writes for a 
hope of your-Majesty’s. The .Earl of Huntly,-a great afid 
religious prince in Scotland, urges the pretensions of his 
son, the Lord of Gordon. Are these to be laid» r befort 
the Queen-Mother? To the duchess, your grandmother, 
writeth daily the Dukc-of Chatclhcrault concerning his son, 
the Earl of Arran. On his side is my brother the'Constable. 
More! They Dring me word from Engrand that the Earl of 
Lennox, next in blood to your Majesty, nixt indeed ‘to 
both yqur thrones, iy hopeful to come to France—he, too,* 
with a son in his p^iiKct, youn^, apt, and lovely as a love,- 

apple. All these hopeful princes, madam-’ 

Queen Mary coloured. With difficulty she said : ‘ I 
hear'of every one of them for the first time.’ 

‘‘Oh, madam, cried the cardinal, ‘ so long as you si'j on 
your maids’ knees and give the keys of your chamber to 
the Queen-Mother, you will only hear what she please to 
tell you. And more’—he raised his voice, and gave it, 
severity—‘ I take leave to add that so long as your Majesty 
Ijath Mistress Livingston^ lie re for your husband, your 
Majesty can look for no other.’ « 

‘ I am never likely to loot, on a better,’ says Queen 
Mary, and put her hand behind her. Mary Livingstone 
stooped (joickly and siyitchbd a kiss from the palm, while 
the cardinal gazed steadily out of floors. But‘li£ felt more 
at ease, being sure that he had leavened his lumpy- 

And so he had. The sweet fact of “great marriages 
beyond her doors, and the rour fact of the Queen-Mother 
within them,,worked a ferment in her brain and set her at 
het; darling joy of busy scheming. What turned the scale 
over was the mortifying discovery that C atherine; de’ 
Medici was in reality dying' to get rid of her. She flew 
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int«> a great rage, changed her black mqurnjng fdr white, 
annouhced her departure, paid her farewells, and wc*nt to 
hog grandmother’s court f at £heims. Queen -Catherine 
watched hcr fc darkling, fr?>fn a turret as she rode gaily»out hi 
h<5r*troqp of Guises. ‘ There,’ she is reported Jo .1iav;e* .said, 
] r know not whether truly qy‘ not, ‘ tl?cr3 goes Madam 
V’cnus a t hunting the jpplf. Alas for IJhcphcfd Pari;?!’ 
ThtMeflection is a shTewd *ne at least; but it was not then* 
so certaifi that Orleans had seen the las> qf, Queen iClary^ 
It was no ^ay to get her gut of France, to tell her there 
was noting you desired so much.' ' * » _ 

• ThC-'old duchess, her grandam, talked marriages and* 
the throne ofIScfttland,’therefore, into ears only half ruling. 
The little Queen was by no means averse to cither, blit 
could not bring’.herself to lose hold upon France. ‘ Better 
to be Dowager of France than an Km pres.3 in the north,’ 
she said ; andihen ‘ Fieldlc-de-dee, my child,’ the old lady 
retorted ; ‘ give me a live dog before a tlpad ,lidn.,» Your 
desire here is to vex La Media's. \T«i would make eyes 
at Kiyg Charles, and we should all lose our heads. Do 
you wish to end your days at Loches ? The Duke of. 
Milan found cold quarters’' there, they tell me. No,’'no. 
Marcy a* king’s son and recover England from the Bastard.’ 
Thus *11 France spake of our great Elizabeth. 

Ouoen Mary, though she loved her granefirnother, pinched 
her lip, looked meek, and hardened her heart. She had 
obstinacy Dy t’nc father’s mother’s side—a Tudor virtue. 

It was just after she had gone,to Nancy, to the court of 
her cousin, of Lorraine, that she veered across to the side 
of the Guises and determined to adventure in Scotland. 
Two Scots lords came overseas to visit her there : one 
was the Lord James Stuart, her base-brother, the other a 
certain Father Lesley, an, old frierjd of her mother’s. The 
priest JVC Fa *imid man, but by good hap and slenderness 
of cqih’page gained her first. 5 She might have been sure 
he ftas a faithful friend, though doubtful if a.very wise one. 
Faithful enough he proved in days to come: at this’prcscnt 
she found him a simple, fatherly man, of wandering “mind, 
familiar, benevolent, soon scared. He was enchanted with 
• her, and said so. 1 le praised 'her person, the scarlet of her 
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lips, the bright jjue of her hair. ‘ A bonny brown, .my 
child, he said, touching it, ‘to my partial eyes. 1 * She 
laughed §s she told him tl^it in Paris also they l\ad lijjed 
the colour. ‘ They will call it tqxy in Scotland,’ he said, 
with a snjff; and she found out afterwards that t^ey 41T& 
At fiust she Wac ‘Madam’ nere, and ‘your Majesty’ therS; 
bit as the talk warmed him he„ forgot her queensiiip in her 
rjextreme youth, fiad her hand in- his own and patted ifrwith 
the bther., Tljen, it came to ‘ Child, Shis you should do,’ or 
'■ Child, I hope "that is not your usage ’; and opce he went 
so far'as to hold her by the hands at arms’ length and peer 
'a.t her through his,kind, weak eyes, up and down, as he 
' said 4a himself, ‘Eh, sirs, a tali bit lassie .to stand by 
Bruce's chair !, But her mother was just such another one 
, —just such another.’ •/ , 

‘ She thought this too far to go, even for a churchman, 
and drew off with a smile and snake of the head—sot 
enough to l\umiliate hiqi. t • 

He cautioned hjjk with feavful winks and nods against 
the Lord James Stuart, her half-brother, hinting more than 
.he dared to tell. ‘ That man hath narrow eyes,' he said ; 
theil, recollecting himself, ‘and so hath your Majesty by 
right of blood. All the Stuarts have them—the base and 
‘the true. But his, remark, are most guarded eyes, so that 
you shall not easily discover in what direction he casts his 
looks. But 1 say, madam,’—and ho raised his wiry voice,, 
—‘ I say that the throne is ever at his right hand; and I 
jlo think that he lpoks ever to the right.’ 

The Queen’s eyes were plain enough at thi%—squirrel- 
colour, straight as arrows. Being free-spoken herself, she 
disliked periphrasis. ‘ Does my brother desire my throne? 
Is this yojir meaning ? „ ‘ 

He jumped back as if she had jyhipped hint, ^nd crossed 
himsel^vchemently, saying, ‘ God forbid it! Qochf?rbid it! ’ 

‘ I shall forbid it, whether or no,’ said the Queen. •" ‘But 
l,supptx;c you had some suph' meaiaing behind your speech.’ 
And she fjressid him until she learned that such indeed 
wfuj th <4 belief in Scotland. 

. ‘Your misborn brother, ‘madam,’ he said, whispering, 
‘ will tell you nothing that he believeth, and ask you 
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nothing tha*t he desireth; nor will he any m^n.. Wc^ will 
urge y6u c to the contrary of what he truly requires. . He 
will .Jake Jhis profit of another mqn’s sin and rejoicp to see 
his own hand: clean. My ’heart,’ he said, forgetting Joint-, 
se-lf,—anji ‘ Air, Jesu! ’ she records, ‘I was cabled 'that 
again, and by another mouth,’—' My heart, 'ifi'you tender 
the peace of Holy Church in^your land, keep youn brothef 
Jame.->*in France under lock and key.’ 

She laUghed at his -alarms. ‘ I wish liberty to, all ftien 
and their consciences, sir. I am sure I >811311 find friends 
in Scotland.’ ' • * 

-He r.Jttned the great EaM of Huntly and his four sons; 
but by now shh \v*as tired of him and sent him away..®All 
the effect of the poor man’s speeches had been to make her 
anxious to measure w its with her base-brother. He came 
in two or three days’"later with a great trainband she had 
her opportunity-i ' 

' What she made of it you may juclge by this, that it wtes 
he and no other who spurred her into Scotland. He did it, 
in a mtyiner very much his o'ivn, by lirs ,J urging it and then 
discovering impossible fatigues in the road. This shows 
him to have been, what he wUs careful to conceal, a studtTit 
of human kind. 

A certain French valet of the Earl of Bothwell’s— 
>Nicolas Hubart, from whose Confessions I‘ shall have trt 
draw liberaHy by and by, and of whom, himself, there will 
be plenty to say—made once an acute observation of the 
great Lord James, when he said that he .was that sort of 
man who, if he had net a black cloak for Sunday, would 
be an atheist or even an epicurean. There was no one, 
certainly, who had a more intense regard for decent 
observance than he. It was his'very gesture: he would 
have starved dr frozen wjthout it.^ It clothed him com¬ 
pletely ,fron head to foot, and from the heart outtVards. 
Much more than fhat. Thereyire many in this world who 
go about it swathed up to the eyes, imposing upon those 
they meet. But this man imposed first of ah uoofi himself. 
So complete was his robing, he could not see himself o’llof it, 
&o wfjite were his hands, so flawless of grit,‘he could never 
»>ec thfcm otherwise. Supposing Father Ixslcy to have been 
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righ^, ‘.upposing. that James Stuart did—and throughout— 
plot for a tnrone, he would have been the first-to cry out 
upon th$ vice of Brutus. <11 niay well be doubted whfthet 
be ocvce, In all his life, stood al'one—so to speakr—naked 
before his own soul. Perhaps such a man can hardly be 
deemed a sinner, ^whatever he do. There are those at fbi; 
fttour who say that the Lord, Janjes was no sinher. How 
should he be? they cry. His own sOul never knew I'd 
This .tall, ..pale, inordinately pi'Kn nobleman, with his 
black beard, black clothes, and (to the Queen’? mind) biack 
beliefs, seemed to walk for ever in a mask of sour passivity. 
He never spoke when to bow the head could be aft answer, 
die t«ve r affirmed without qualification, We nfever denied or 
refused anything as of his own opinion. He was allowed 
to have extraordinarily fine manners,*even *n Fiance, where 
alacrity >of service counted for more tnan the service itself; 
and yet Queen Mary declared that she had never seen a 
man f.nter a doorway so long after he had opened the door. 
He seldom looked a*you. Hfe Voice was low and measured. 
He cleared his threat before he spoke, and swallowed the 
moment he had finished, as if he were anxious to engulf 
any possible effect of his words. Of all the ties upon a 
man he dreaded most those of the heart-strings: she never 
moved him to natural emotion bubonce. ~ But. at this first 
coming of his,‘'he paid her great court, and bent'his stiff 
knees to her many times a day: thfs notwithstanding that, 
as Mary Seton affirmed, he had water on one of them. 
.She said that she had that from his chaplain, but her love 
of mischief had betrayed her love of truth. The r Lord 
James always stood to his prayers. 

„When the Queen saw him first it was in the presence of 
her women, of Lord h-gkriton, of the Marquis D’Eibceuf, 
and others—persons who either ,Jhated him tvith reason or 
despised him with none. He moved her then, almost with 
passion, to go ' home ’ to Scotland, saying that it behoved 
princessto dwell among their own people. But at a pr*vy 
audience a few bays later, hie held to another tune'altogethcr, 
parsing his lips, twiddling his two thumbs, looking up and 
* down and about'. Now he said that he was not sure, - that 
there were dangers attending a Popish Queen, and those 
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not only wkhid the kingdom but without it. Sjie pegged 
him1;o explain himself. 

■ ‘Better*bide, madam,’said hS, ‘until the wind change in 
England.'* 

Apy word of England always excited her. The colour 
to her face. ‘ What hath my sister iri Poland do 
with my kingdom, good brother?’ 

‘ madam,’ he yaiti, ‘.Pt has come tohny sure know¬ 
ledge that .you shall get, no safe-conduct from the Eng-lish 
Queen, to go .smoothly to Scotland.’ 

He never Watched any one-', or was *icvci* observed to f)e 
watchino*; but his guarded, eyes, glancing at her as they 
shifted, showe^ bjm that, .being angry nc5w, she was beauti¬ 
ful—like a spirit of the fire. . 

‘ I should^ be offended at what you report if I believed it 
possible,’ she sai‘df aft<ir a while. ‘ And yet Esglan<^ is not 
the only road; ijor is it the best road, to my kingdom.’ 
f . ‘No indeed^ madam,’-he agreed; ‘but it is the .only 
easy road for a young and de^cate la'd*;."’ 

»* Let my youth, brother^ be as G,>d made it,’ she 
answered him ; ‘ but as for my delicacy, I am thankfully 
able to bear fatigue and to.thrive upon it. If my goad 
sister, or you, my lord ’—she spoke very clearly—‘ think to 
keep me from my own by threats of force or warnings of 
danger,* I would "have you understand that the like o£ 
those is a spur to me.’ „ 

• This wa< a.thing which, in fact, he had understood 
perfectly. 

‘ I am not a shying, horse,* shfc continued, 1 to swerve 
at a Reap of sand, ibelieve I shall 2nd loyalty jn my 
country, and cheerful courage there to meet my own 
courage. There be those that laugh at danger there, as 
well as thosq yjfro weep.’ * 

He said fuavcly here thkt she misjudged him, that only 
his telvjlerncss* foj: her person was at fault. ‘ Wc grow 
timid.where we love muchj madam.’ . 

At this ^she looked at him so unequivocally- that he 
changed the subject. 

‘ If your Majesty,’ he pursued, ‘ knows n<jt the mind oT 
the English Queen, or .misdoubts rny reading of it, iet 
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application be ( made to Master Throckrtiorton. am 

content to be judged out of his mouth.’ # - 

Master Throckmorton was English Ambassador to the 
.Queen of Scots, a friend T of tfipcLord James’s. 'His lord¬ 
ship, indeed, had the greater confidence In giving Tljis* 
advic'e in that he had already convinced Master Thrcck- 
Inorton «of what he must ‘do, and what say, if he wished 
to get Queen Mary into ScdtJanU—.as, namely, dealine to 
help hej thijhe£_; decline, for instance, a letter of safe- 
conduct through .English soil. 

‘ Let application be made presently, brother,’ said 
the incensed yoking lady, and gladly turned, to her 
, pleasures. 

She had been finding these ot late in a society not at all 
^o the mind of the Lord James. Three, days before this 
Conversation* the Earl of Bothwell, no less, had come to 
court, making for the North from' Piedmont. * 

• Ig t y«ars to come 4 she could remember every flash aad< 
eddy of tnat s'hifthvg garden scene when first he came to 
her. A waft of Rented blossom, the throb of a lute, dnd 
she could see the peacock on the wall, the gay June 
befl'ders, the grass plats and bright paths in between, 
quivering with the heat they gave out. There jvas a 
fountain in the midst of the quincunx, on the marble brim 
•of which she *:sat with her maids and* cousin DjElboeuf, 
dippirfg her hand, and now and .then flickihg water into 
their faces. A page in scarlet and white lute Come running 
up to say that tjie Duke was nearing with his gentlemen ; 
and presently down the long alley she saw them moving 
slowly—crimson doaks and bared heads, the Duke in the 
midst, wearing his jewelled 13011061. He was talking, and 
laughing immoderately ibith some one she knew not at all, 
who swung his hat fn his hand, and to wiom, as she re¬ 
membered vividly, the‘struck poppies bowcd f te}icir heads. 
For he hit them as he went with his hat; and looked round 
, to see»them fall. The Dufie’s tale continued to the very 
verge* of the'grivy garden ; indeed he halted there, in'the 
face*ef her usher, to finish it. She saw the stranger throw 
back his head*to laugh. ‘'What a great jowl he hath,’ she 
said to Mary Fleming ; arfd she, hi a hush, said, ‘ Madam, 
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it i% the Earl *Bothwell.’ A few moments la^ei* tile,man 
was krfeeiing before her, presented by the Duke himself. 
Sh<\had Jime to notice the page to whom he ha<i thrown 
his hat and gloves—a paillyfaced, wise-looking French* boy f 
whblcnelt also, and watched her from a pair of grey’qyes 
‘ritnmecf with smut-colour.’ His name* stu? founch out 
afterwards, was Jean-Mary:-Baptiste Des-Esjars. She likeTl 
his itmnly looks from* the first—little knowing who and 
what he Vas to be 4t> her. Jean-Masie-Jjapti^te Des- 
Ess*rs! Keeper of the Secret ties Secrets *—where should 
I be without him ? 

• Thc*t£ar! of Bothwell—whom she judged (in spite of 
the stricken p^pfties) to*b* good-humoured—was a galiiard- 
of the type esteemed in France by ihose— Eftid they'werc 
many—who»pron«unc«d vice to be their virtue. A gal Hard* 
as they say, if ever tflere was one, flushed wifh rich blood* 
broad-shouldered, square*-jawed, with a laugh so happy and 
s» prompt that the world, rejoicing,to.hea^ it, thbugfet hll 
must be well wherever he might be. lit* wore bravo clothes, 
sat a br,ave horse, kept brave* company liravely. His high 
colour, while it betokened high feeding, got him the credit 
of good health. His little 5yes twinkled so merrily tTlht 
you did dot see they were like a pig’s, sly’and greedy at 
once, a«id Bloodshot. His tawny beard concealed a jaw 
underhung, a' chin jutting and dangerous. His mouth hat? 

cruel twistbut his kfughing hid that too. The bridge 
of his nosc*ha«f been broken ; few observed it, or guessed 
at the brawl which must have given it him. Frankness , 
was his great charm, careless ease in high places, an air of 
‘ take me or leave me, I go lpy way ’; but some meckery 
latent in him, and the suspicion that whatever you said or 
did he would have you in derision,—this was what first 
drew Queen Miftry to consider him.. And she grew to look 
for it—-yi those twinkling eyes, in that quick mouth’; and 
to worfder about* it, whether, it was with him always— 
asleef), at prayers, fighting, furious, in love, In Snc, he* 
made her think. 

Mary Livingstone liked not the looks of him front the 
first, and held him off as much as she cofild. She slept 
with her mistress in these days of widowhood, but refused 
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to 4>sCuss fy'm yi bed. She said that he had a saucy eye 
—which was not denied—£ind was too masterful 

‘ Yog can tell it by the, hateful growth of hair he Ijath,' 
-she cried. ‘When he lifts up,*fls head to Jaugh—and he o 
wo,uld laugh, mind you, at the crucified Saviour!—ydu'can 
see tfie clin$b*ng of his re'd beard, like rooted ivy on an ■•old 

trail.* ; : , „ ' 

It is true that his beard was reddish, and gross-growing ; 
his'’ hair, hq>yew’r, was dark brcften, thick and curling. 
Mary Livingstpne shiffed at his hair. He stayed ten days 
a 1 Nancy, saw the <!jue‘en upon each of them, and on each 
held converse with her. She ^iked him very wes* studied 
him-,«thought him more importer.t'than he ri-ally was. He 
laughed at iier for <this, and taxed her with it; but so 
pleasantly that she was not at all offended; The Lord 
'James-would not speak of him, nor Kb of the Lord James : 
he shrugged at any reference to Him. 

' ‘ <Let r 'it. be gnough,, madam, to own that tve do not love 
eaCh other,’ he saidAvhen she pressed him. ‘ We view the 
world differently,*that lord dnd I ; for I look on, the evil 
and the good with open face and what cheer I can muster, 
a?fd he looks through his fitfgers and sadly. We speak 
•little one with 1 the other : what he thinks of me I know not. 

I think him a——’ 

‘Well, my lord? You think my brother a~-, ?’ 

‘ Asking’s son, madam,’ he saidt demurely'; but she saw 
the gleam in his eye. " 

He spoke fluent French, and was very ready with his 
Italian. He was a latinist, a student of warfare, had read 
Machiavelli. He Scared awjiy a good many poetasters by 
a»real or an affected truculence; threatened to duck one of 
them m the fountain, anfl proved that he could do it by 
ducking another. The effect, of this wits. as he had 
interfiled', that Queen Ivlary for a day laugbecrwith,him at 
the art of poetry, which was no art of* his. That day he 
. had" a«privat| half-hour, and spoke freely of himself ahd his 
veil tubes*. t * 

t “A man rich in desirgs,’ he confessed himself, ‘and 
therefore of gfeat wealth. Put the peach on the wall above 
me, madam, an if I shall surely |jrow to handle it! 1 And 
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this pther possession is mine, that While I strive apd stretch 
after my prize I can laugh at my own pains, find yet* not 
abatp thejn.’ 

She considered every »y?>rd lie said, and dubSed.him, 
VUeftiftcritus, her laughing philosopher. 

* You will have need of my rffect in Snotia^d, m;ftiam,’ 
he replied‘with a bow. ‘ Desjiise it not; Car in t^at grer 
country the very skies *im?ite.us to mingle tears. You have 
a weeper beside you wen now—the Lgrd ^Heraclitus, a 
kingt’s son.’ • 

She l^ad no difficulty in ‘discovering hbr stiff brother 
James »»der this thin veil. 

All was gc^n^on thus*well with my Lord of Boswell, 
when Mary Livingstone heard him .rate his* page in the 
fore-court one morning as she came back from the mass. 
She caught sight als*> of ‘ his inflamed and Svickqd face,* 
and.saw the Attic French boy flinch and turn his shoulder 
to a flood of words, of which she uncjerstood not h«lf. , She 
guessed at them from the reBt.» ‘ They byust deeds be worse ; 
an*d yet how can they be? ‘And oh! t'te poor little Stoic 
with his white face! ’ The good girl snapped her lips 
together as she hurried on. » ‘ He shall see as little of r»y 
bonny Qtieen as I can provide for,’ she premised herselt 
‘ I have.heafd sculdudde^ enougih to befoul all Burgundy.’ 
Being a.wise’virgin, she said little to her rrtistress save to> 
urge her to beg the Fre*ich boy from his master. 

‘ Why dd yefa want him, child ? ’ the Queen asked. 

‘ He hath a steadfast look, and loves you. I think he 
will ^rve your needs. , Get him'if you care,’ was all the 
reply she could win. 

The thing was easily done, lightly asked and lighljy 
accorded. 

‘ Baptist, eextie hither,’ had cried my lord ; and the boy 
knelt before tl^p lady. ‘ I*have sold thee, Baptist?’ 

‘Very good, rrtonseigneur.’ 

The Queen sparkled ajjd smiled upon him. ‘ Wjjt thou, 
come with me, Jean-Marie?’ 

‘Yes, willingly, madam.’ 

■ ‘ And do me good service ? 

• ‘ N&body in the world shb.ll do better, •madam.’ 
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'Bui\ye>u are pos/t/ve, spy ficy/' 

‘f do wed to be positive, madam, in such a cause as 
your Majesty’s.’ 

She turned to the Earl. ' ‘ W hit is his history ? ’ 

He slugged. ‘The Sieur Des-Essars — a gentleman 
of finkbant-^iJisporting in La Beauce, accosts a pretty 

Disaster /to calkher so) with a speaking eye- ’ 

Jean-Marie-Baptiste held up His hand. ‘ Monseigweur, 

ah —^ v 

‘ How now,‘cocker-el ? ’ 

.‘You speak of my-mother, sir,’ he said, his Tip quivering. 

** By the Mass, and so I do ! ’’Said the Earl. 
e T t hp Queen patted the lad’s,shoulders before she sent 
him at-vay. ‘ You shall tell me all about your mother, Jean- 
Marie, when we are in Scotland.’ , v, 

* Jean<r Marie-Baptiste Des- Essars- quickly kissed her 
sleeve, and became her man. Mote of him in due time, 
and qf what he sawout of his ‘ smut-rimmed/ eyes. 

When English^ Mr. Throckmorton was reported as 
within a day’s ride of Nancy, my Lord Bothwell thought 
it «fise to take leave. His odour in England was not good, 
a«d he knew very well that the Lord James would not 
sprinkle him with anything whiefi would make it, better. 
So he presented himself betimes in the mornling, said his 
adieux ‘and kissed hands. 

‘ Farewell, my lord,’ says Queen Mary. * ‘ Lorraine will 
be the sadder for.your going.’ 

' ‘And ever fare your'Majesty \yell,’ he answerer} her 
gaily, ‘.as in Scotlafid you shall, despite the weepers.’ 
o‘ Do you go to Scotland, my lord ? ’ 

‘ Doe^ your Majesty ?’«says he, his little eyes all of a 
twinkle. 

‘ My q&estion was first, my lord.’ 

‘ And the answer to mine is the "answer to your 
Majesty’s.’ < » 

‘My Lord' Democritus^ am I to laugh when you leave 
nje ? ’• . *■ 

‘ Why, yes, '•madam, ratfier than to lament that I out¬ 
stay my welcome.' 
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She shouted Tier p/easure ; at /east, he saw /t und/er the 
skin. So he left her; and Mary Livingstofie, 3s she skid, 
could ‘ fetch her breath. ’ 

Now, as to Mr. Throcksndrtoif— if the Lord J aifles had 
'dqsirad, as assfiredly he did, to get his sister to Scotland, 
unwedded and in a hurry ; if the Queen of England dented 
it—which «s certain,—neither "cou Id have, used £ betteg 
meanc rf:han this excellantVnad. The QueerT was in a royal 
rage when*he, with great troubles and many shakings of 
his obsequious head, was obliged to oivn > the'"safe-conduct 
through England refused. She shut herself up witb< hfir 
maids, asd endlessly paced* the floors, avoiding their en¬ 
treating arms. • TJiey besought her to res‘t, to have patience, 
to sit on their knees, consult her uncles of Lorraine* ‘ I 
shall sit in no chair, nqr lie in any bed, until I am at sea,’ 
she promised them, and then cried : ‘ What! am I a kennel-* 
dog jto the Bastard in England ? ’ 

r * Nothing in the world should stop her. She would go to 
her country by sea, and as»soon as tl?ey cohld nt oilt the 
galleys. And she had her way — with: suspicious ease, if 
she hacf had patience to observe it; for it happened to be 
the way of three other perrons vitally interested in h«f : 
the Queen-Mother of France, who wished to.get rid of her,; 
the Qugen ef England, who hoped she would get rid of 
• herselfand the Lord James Stuart, uncomfortably illegiti-. 
mate, who hid his designs from his own soul, and looked 
at affairs withoat seeming to look. 

Tv^o galleys and four great'ships took her and her 
adventurous company from Calais, on «. day in August of 
high sun and breeze, with a miSty brown bank on the horizon 
where England should lie. GuVs shot from the forts were 
answered from, .the ships ; to the OriYlamme of France the 
Scots ^ Queen ^nswered with her iressured Lion* arvd the 
English Leopards*and Lilies. Of all the gallant company 
embatked there was none who’looked more ardently to the, 
north than,she who was to sit ir\ the high r*ht all Stirling. 
Let Mary Fleming look down, and Mary Beafon ra(sp her 
eyebrows ; let Mary Seton shrug and Mary Livingstone tosfe 
her ydung head ; they are greatly mistaken who suppose 
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that Mary Stuart went unwillingly to Scotland, or wetted 
her pillow \vith tears. She cried when she bade adieu to 
her grandmother—tears of kindness those. But her heart 
was .high to be Queen, and hdV.kead full of affairs. How 
she judged men ! What measures she devised ! Ask <Maty* 
Livingstone^whether they two slept of nights, or whether 
they tallied of She deeds of Queen Mary—what she should 
do, what avoid,' how walk, how safeguard herself. She lay 
in a pavilion on^ the upper deck,.and turned her face to 
where she thought Scotland should be. But Mary Living¬ 
stone showed Scotland *her bkek, and sheltered her Queen 
in her arms. 
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NOW, when they'-had been three days at sea,' standing off 
Flamborough in England, the wind veered to the south¬ 
east, and dropped vefy soon. They had to row the ships* 
for lack of meat* for the sails to fill themselves; the face of 
thb world was changed, the sun blctt,ed ou,t. It‘be,came 
chijly, with a thin rain ; the?e drew over the sea a*curtain 
of soft ipg which wrapped them up as in a winding-sheet, 
and seemed to clog the muscles of men’s backs, so that 
scarcely way could be made. 1 In this white darkness—f8r 
such ifrliterally was—the English took the E&rl of Eglinton* 
in his ship, Silently, without a cry to be heard; but in it 
'also they* lost’the Queen’s and all the rest o'f her convoy.’ 
Rpwing all night and all next day, sounding as they went 
in a sea like oil, the Scots company drew past St. Abb’s, 
guessed at Dunbar, found and crept under .the ghost of the 
Bass, *ame at length with dripping sheets into Leith Road 
by night, and so stayed to qwait the morn. They* fired 
guns every hour; nobody slept oi\ boqrd. 

That night, which they began Vith, music, some dancing 
and playing forfeits, was,one of /deathly stillness. The 
guns rpade riot By the clock; but the sea-fog drugged all 
men’s spirits. The Queen wasj pensive, and broke up the 
cirejp‘early. She went to bed, and lay listening, As she ' 
said, to Scotland. As it wore 'towards dawn, she ‘could 
have heard, if yet* wakeful, grea,t horns blown afar off on« 
the shore, answering her gun^, the voices’ of men and ' 
women, howling, quarrelling., or making merry after their 

2 5 
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fashiprf; steeple Jbells ; sometimes the knocking of oafs as 
unsoen boats rowed about her. Once the senary *on the 
upper dpck challenged : ‘ Qui va la ? ’ in a shf ill voice. 
There was smothered laughteP„-fout no other reply. He 
fired* his ^»iece, and there came a great scurry in the wafec, 
which*woke he Queen with a start. 

® ‘ Wastthat the English guns ? Are we engaged ? ’ 

1 No, no, madam ; you forget. ” We are in our owwland 
by how,safe t be tween the high hSis of Scotlarid. ’Twas 
some folly of the guard.’ 

•■•■She was told it had* gone 1 six o’clock, and insisted on 
rising. Father Rqche, her confessor, said mass ; «/.d after 
• that* .Mary Seton had a good «tale for> hey- private ear. 
Monsieur de« Bourdeilles, it seems, the merry gentleman, 
had held Monsieur de Chatelard embraced against his will 
tinder <one blanket all night, to \tarm himself. This 
Monsieur de Chatelard, a poet of Some hopefulness, owned 
hiinsejf Qyeen Many’s lover, and played the part with an 
ardour and disregard of consequence which are denied to 
all but his nation.' A lover ik a lover, whether you admit 
him or not; his position, though it be self-chosen, is 
respectable : but no one coifid refuse the merits of this 
story. Monsit-ur de Bourdeilles was sent for—a. wise¬ 
looking, elderly man. > , 

‘Sieur de Brantome,’ says the Queen—that ,was his 
degree* in the world—‘ how did you find the warmth of 
Monsieur de Chatelard ? ’ 

‘ Upon my fa;th, madam,’ says he, ‘ your Majesty should 
know better than I did whether he j s alight or not.’ 

‘ I «think that fe true,’ said Queen Mary ; ‘ but now 
alco you , will have learned, as I have, to leave him 
alone.’ 

The Grand Prior — a Guise,‘the Queen’,s uncle and a 
portly man—came in to see ( his niece. Pie reported a wan 
light spread abroad : one might almost suppose the slin to 
be sotneWherd. If her Majesty extinguished the candles 
per ‘Majesty would still be able to seo. It was curious. 
He considered that a landing might be made, for news 
of the ships was plainly edme^ ashore. Numberless small 
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boat% he safd, were all about, full of peopje spying 1 up at 
the decks.. Curious again: he had been much enter¬ 
tained. , 

‘ You shall ^show yoursbjf to Ihem, madam, if you -.will 
be* guided by "me,’ says Mary Livingstone. Th*. Grind 
Prisr was”not against it. 

‘‘ Well,’ says the Queen, ‘ let us go, then,; to seer and be? 
seen.’* o » 0 1 

One of the maids—Seton, I gather—rpadg an putefy : 
'Oh,® ma’am, you will never go to them in your white 
weed ! ’ 

* Hovr.celse, child ? ’ 

Seton caugtjt at her hand. ‘ Like the bonny Qu*en 
Mab—like the Fa‘ry Vivien that charmed Tainlane oflt of 
his five wits. Th'-s yc.u should go ! ’ 

The Queen turned blushing to the Grand P?ior. 

‘ How shall Lshow myself, good uncle ? ’ 

c< My niece, you are fair enough now.’^ 

Is it true ?’ she said. ‘ Then I will' be fairer yet. Get 
me what you will ; make a qheen of me. Fleming, you 
shall choose.’ 

Mary Fleming, a gentle beauty, considered the caSd. 

‘ I shaU di-ess your Majesty in the white add green,’ she° 
declared^ and' was gone to, get it. 1 

So thejy dressed her in white and green, with a crown of 
stars for Her Lair, and covered her in a carnation’’hood 
against the bold.' Then she was brought out among the 
four of them to lean on the poop and see the people. A 
half-chple of stately, cloaked gentlemen—all French, and 
mainly Guises—stood behind ; but Monsieur de Chatclard, 
shaking like a leaf, sought {he prop of a neighbouring 
shoulder for his arm. It was mdnestjy low, and belonged 
.0 Des-Essars, dse new page. 

‘My gentle youth,’ said the poet,’after thanking' hiift for 
iis serviees, ‘ I am 3 .sick because^ I love. Do you see that 
smothered goddess? Learp then that I adore n her, awd so 
■vas able to do even in the abominable arms ,< 'ofj Morfcieur 
le Brantome.’ 

‘ I also consider her Majesty adorable,’ replied the page 
vith gravity ; ‘ but I do ifot care’ to say so’openly.’ 
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‘ If'yonr .wound be not kept green,’ Monsieur de Chate- 
la rcb reproved him, ‘ if it is covered up, it mortifies, you 
bleed internally, and you die.’ 

Des-Essars bowed. ‘ Why,'’ yes, sir. There is no 
difficultyiin that.’ 

‘ Ear froth “it, 'boy—far from it! Exquisite ease, rather.’ 

‘ It D true, tar,’ said Des-Essars. ‘Well ! I am ready.' 

‘And I, boy, must get ready. Soothsayers have assured 
me that A shall die in that lady’s stevicc.’ 

‘ I intend to live in it,’ said Des-Essars ; for she chose 
mS. to it herself.’ 

Monsieur dc Chatelard considered this alternative. 

‘ Yccrr intention is fine,’ he allowed ; ‘ bu t my fate is the 
more piteous.' <■ > ( 

Whether the people knew their Queen or not, they gave 
little sign of'it. They seemed to her a grudging race, un¬ 
willing to allow you even recognition. She'had been highly 
pleated bt-first: watched them curiously, nodded, laughed, 
kissed her hand to vsome chifttfen—who hid their faces, as 
if she had put them to shame. Some pointed at her, some 
shook their heads ; none saluted her. Most of them looked 
af the foreign servants : a great brown Gascon sailor, who 
leaned half-naked against the gunwale ; a black in a yellow 
turban ; a saucy Savoyard girl with a bare bosom ; and some, 
nudging others, said, ‘ A priest! a priest! ’—and one, a big,' 
wild, red-capped man, stood up in his boat, and pointed, 
and cried out loud, ‘ To hell with the priest! ’ The cold 
curiosity, the uncouth drab of the scene, the raw damp— 
and then this savage burst—did their work on her She 
was sensitive to weather, and quick to read hearts. Being 
chilled, her own heart grew heavy. ‘ I wish to go away. 
They stare ; there is no love here,’ she said, and went down 
the companion, and sat in her pavilion n*uhout speaking. 
She ‘let Mary Livingstone take her hand.. At that hour, 

I know, her thought was piercingly of France, and 1 the sun, 
and th’e peasant girls laughing t.o each other half across the 
breezy fields.' 

ISurges came to board the Queen’s galley ; strong-faced 
gentlemen, muffled in cloaks^ sat in the stern ; all others' 
stood up—even the rowers, who faced forward likeVenetians 
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and pushed'ratner than pulled the slow vessels. Running 
messenger^ kept her informed of arrivals*: th& Provost of 
Edinburgh was come, the Captain of the Castle, the Lord 
of Lethington, Maitland ’ w^nairfe, secretary to her' mother 
'the*kte Queen ; her half-brothers, the Lords Jaqaes and 
Rcfcert Stuart, and more—all civil, all w ; th- stiff excuses 
th'at preparations were so backward. She would see none 
but h<*r brothers, and, dt th'e Lord James’s desire, Mr. 
Secretary Maitland of J.ethington. Him she discerned to 
be a taut, nervous, greyish man, with a" tired face. She 
was pre^red to like him fob her mother's sake ; but be 
was on'fas guard, unaccountably, and she too dispirited to 
pursue. Des-Tfssars, in his Secret Memoirs , says that he 
remembers to Ivve noticed, young as he was, how this 
Lethington’." eyes always sought those of the Lord James 
before he spoke. ‘Sought,’ he says, ‘but 1 never found 
them-’ Sharply observed for a boy of fourteen. 

• Well, here ,was a dreary beginning, which must never¬ 
theless be pushed to some kind of eluding. Beford noon 
she was landed—upon a muddy shore, the sea being at the 
ebb—without cloth of estate, or tribune, or litter, with a 
few halberdiers to make a way for her through a gi<oat 
crowd She looked at the ooze and slimy litter. ‘ Are w.c 
amphibians in Scotland ? ’ she ashed her cousin D’Elboeuf. 
His answer was to splash down heroically into the mesa 
,and threw his cloak upon it. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he criecb out in 
his own toifgue, ‘ make a Queen’s way ! ’ He had not long 
to wait. A tragic cry from Monsieur de Chatelard informed 
all L%ith that he was wading ashbre. Fine, but retarding 
action ! His cloak was added late to a long line of them— 
all French: the Marquis’s, the Grand Prior’s, Monsiepr 
D’Amville’s, Monsieur dc Brar.dome’s, Monsieur. De La 
Npue’s, many .. .ore. There were competitions, encouraging 
cries, jgreat enthusiasm. The people jostled each other to 
get a v«ew ; the Scots lords looked staidly on, but none 
offerCd their cloaks. ' 

Thus it. was that she touched Scottish'''soil; as Mr. 
Secretary remarked to himself, through a foreign wep, A 
little stone house, indescribably mean and dose, was opeh, 
to her to rest in while the hotses were made ready. Thither 
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came 'certain ljirds—Earls of Argyll and Atholl, Lords 
Erskine, Herries, and others—to kiss hands. She’allowed 
it listlessly, not distinguishing friend from unfnend. „ All 
r faces seemed alike to her: wooden, overbold, weathered 
facbs, qlwmsy carvings of an earlier day, with walchfwl, 
suspidious e^«s put in thefm to make them alive. Her, ladies 
Were wifih her, jmd her uncles. The little room was filfed 
to overflowing, and in and out of the passage-ways elbowed 
thd French ^allpnts shouting for-/their grooms. No one 
was allowed to have any speech with the Queen, who sat 
afesdrbed and unobservant in the packed assembly, a French 
guard all about h$r, with Mary-Livingstone kneeliwg beside 
her* jvhispering French comfort ?n her ear. i 

.Above the surging and the hum of the shore could be 
heard the beginnings of clamour. The (press-at the doors 
•was sq gredt they could scarcely bring up the horses; 
and when the hackbutters beat them back the people 
murmured- Monsieur D’Amvillc’s charger grew restNe 
and tacked into Jhe crowd: - they howled at him for a 
Frenchman, and were not appeased to discover by the 
looks of him that he was proud of the fact. There was 
mfich sniffing and spying for priests,—well was it for Father 
•Roche and his mates that, having been warned, they lay 
still among the ships, intending not to land till dusk. How 
r was her Majesty to be got out? It seemed that she was a 
prisorfer. The Master of the Horse could do nothing for 
his horses; the Master of the Household- was penned in 
the doorway. „If it had not been for the Lord James, 
Queen Mary must have spent the .night on the sea shore. 
But the people fell back this way and that when, bare¬ 
headed, he came out of the house. ‘ Give way there—Amake 
a piace,’.he said, in a'voice hardly above the speaking tone ; 
and way and place were made. 

TtVo Ar three of the' French lords observed him. ‘ 'He 
has the gestures of a king, jpok you.’ 

<Yeu are right; and, they tefl me, a king’s desires. E>o 
you see" that 1 he measures them with his eye before hV 
,speaks, as if to judge what strength he should use ? ’ 

They brought up the horses ; the Queen came out. Up 
a steep, straggling street, finally, tney rode in some kind of 
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broken ord£r, ift a lane cut, as it were, between dymb walls 
of men, and women. Monsieur de Brantbme remarked to 
his neighbour that it was for all* the world as if travelling 
mountebanks were come Vj towd. Very few greeted ,her,. 
‘nqm jseemed to satisfy any feeling but curiosity They 
pointed Her out to one another. Yonder .she .goes. * -See, 
yonder, in, the braw, cramoisy* hood ! ’ ‘*Sde, n?an, the 
bonny,long lass!’ ‘ I,mind,’said one, ‘to*have seen her 
mother brought in. Jujt such another one.’ Some cried, 

1 See, you, ho*v she arches her fine i:ec^’’ ^Others, ‘ She 
hath the eyefe of all her folk.’ ‘A dangerous smileV: 
Frenchwoman just.’ 

She did no^ hear thes<? things, or did not notice tfyem, 
being slow to cajjh at the Scots toygue. But one^wife 
cried shrilly,, ‘ God blpss that sweet face! ’ and that she 
recognised, and laughed her glad thanks to the .kindly* 
soul. 

■ Most eyes vy ( ere arawn to the French princes, and mj^sod 
her in following them and their servants^ The Grarjd Prior 
made them wonder: his stateliness excused him the abhorred 
red crosS ; but chief of them all seemed Monsieur de Ch&te- 
lard, very splendid in white satin and high crimson boots, 
and a, tall feather in his cap. Some thought he was tha 
Pope’s .^on, some the Prince of Spain come to marry the 
Queen ; but, ‘ Havers, woman, ’tis just her mammet,’ saido 
one in Mary Beaton’s hearing. The Queen laughed when 
this was explained to her, and remembered it for Monsieur 
de Brantome. But she only laughed those two times 
between Leith shore and Holyroodhouse. 

Her spirits mended after dinner. She held an informal 
court, and set herself diligently to please and be pleased- 
She desired the Lord of Lethington, in the absence of a 
Lord Chamber Ain, to make the presentations; he was to 
stand by her side and answer all questions. He spoke her 
language with a formal ease which she found agreeable, 
betrayed a caustic humour now and again, was fa*- more 
to her tasty: than at first. She saw the did Duke of 
Chatelherault and, his scared son, my Lord of Arran., * 

‘ Hamiltons, madam,’ said Lethington tersely, ana , 
thought he had said all; but she had to be told that 
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they claimed to stand next in blood to herself and the 
thrflne of Sfcotltnd. 

* The blood has been watered, it seems to m§/ she said. 
One C&n see through thaS old lord.’ 

‘.*Madam, that is his greatest grief. He cannot if he 
wcTijld, oonc^il Jjiis pretensions.’ 

‘ ExplaiA yourself, sir.’ • 

‘ Madam, y*>u can see th^t Le is empty. But he pre¬ 
tends to fulness.’ 

‘ And thftt Wliitq son of his, my lord of Arran ? Does 
fjp too pretend*to bs full—in the head, for example?’ 

“ She embarrassed Mr. Secretary. ' - 

Mary Livingsfone, at this point, came to her flushed 
anciyjrgentMadam, madam, my goodij father! ’ A jolly 
gentleman was before her, who, in the effusion of his loyalty, x 
.forgot to kaeel. ‘Your knees, my‘lord, your knees!’ his 
daughter whispered ; but the fine man replied, ‘ No, no, my 
tetirn. «I stand up to fight for the Queen, and she shall elen 
see atl mf gear.’ 

Queen Mary, ftot ceremonious by nature, smiled and 
was gracious: they conversed by these signs of die head 
;yid mouth, for he had no French. 

To go ovet names would be tedious, and so might have 
proved to her Majesty had not Lethington fitted each 
sharply with e quality. Such a in an w’as of-her Majesty’s. 
religi«n—my Lord Merries, now: such of Mr. Knox’s— 
see that square-browed, frowning Lord c r Lindsay. Mr. 
Knox had reconciled this honourable man and his wife. It 
was whispered /-this for her Majesty’s ear!—that all was 
not \yell betvrf en, my Lord of Argyll and his lady, her 
Majesty’s hal.-sister. Would Mr. Knox intervene? At her 
Majesty’s desire beyond doubt he would do it. The Duke 
of Chatelherault held all the west as •’ppanage of the 
Hanciltcns, except a small territory round about Glasgow, 
to which her Majesty’s kinsman Lennox Hid claim. The 
claim u was faint, since the Eennox was in England. It was 
supppsad thAt fear of the, Hamiitons kept him there ; but if 
her .Majesty would be pleased she could reconcile the two 
houses. < ' . 

The Queen blinked her eyes. ‘ Reconciliation seems tel 
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be your Mr. Knox’s prerogative. I have ,,not„yet learned 
from you what mine may be.’ , 

‘ yours, madam,’ said Letjyng^on, ‘ is the greater-, because 
gentler, hand—to put it fto higher than that! Moreover,’ 
'tke’Siuarts of *Lennox share your Majesty’s faith .'•■and’Mr. 
Krtox—-’ , ’ 1 

‘‘Ah,’cried the Queen, ‘I conceive youf Mr. Knox ft 
Antipaepe! ’ • ” ’’ 

Mr. Secretary confenc?ed that some had,call'd him so. 
‘And what’does my cousin Chatelhbrault, call him?’ she 
asked. p * ' ., -' 

•He Explained that the IX’ikc paid him great respect. 

‘ Let me understand you,’ said Queen Mary. i<The 
Duke is master 0/ the west, and Mr* Knox "bf the fiuke. 
Who is mas?er of Mr. Jvnox ? ’ 

‘Oh, madam, he will serve your Majesty. I am >sure of 
him.i 

* She was not so sure : she wondered Then .site fourid 
that she was frowning and ’pinching hex lip, so broke into 
a new line. 

‘ Let us take the south, Monsieur dc Lethington. Who 
prevails in those parts ? ’ 1,1 

Her told her that there were many grelit men to be? 
considered there: my Lord Heri’ies, my Lord Hume, the 
• Earl of Bothvfell. This name interested her, but she was 1 
careful not to single it out. 

‘ ‘ And is Mr. Knox the master of these ? ’ 

‘Not so, madam. My Lord Herries, is of the old 
religion ; and my Lord of Bothwell——’ 

‘ Does he laugh ? ’ 

‘ I fear, madam, it is a mocking spirit.’ 

‘ Why,’ says she, ‘ does he laugh at, Mr. Knox ? ’> 

Mr. Sccretai/"detected the malice. ‘ Alas ! your Majesty 
is pleased to laugh at her servant.’ 

‘ Well, let us leave M. de Boduel to his laughter. Who 
rules the north ? ’ , , 

‘*rhe Eanl of Huntly is powerfal there, madam-’ 

‘ I have had intelligence of him. He is a Cathblic, 
Well, well! And now you shall tell me, Mr. Secretary, 
where my own kingdom fs.’ 
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‘ pfi, majlam, it is in the hearts of your people. ,-You 
have all Scotland at your feet.’ 

‘ Let ,us take a case. Have I, for example,.your, Mr. 
‘Knox at my feet? ’ 

^‘Suriciy, madam.’ 

‘We shall*set;. I tell you fairly that I do not choose to 
be at his. Hi* has written against women, I hear. Is 'he 
wed ? ’ • 

' Madam„]je if twice a widower.! 

‘He is severe. *But he should be instructed i.i his 
rheme. He may hSve'reason. Where is my brother ? ’ 

‘The Lord James is at his prayers, madam.’ 

hope he will remember me there. J see that I shall 
need* advocaify.’ o 

Her head ached, her eyes were stiff with watching. 
'She said her good-night and retired. At that hour there 
was a great shouting and crying in the courtyard, and out 
oY rtiidst ther^ spired a wild music of rebecks, fiddfcs, 
scrannal-pipes, ami a monstrous drum out of tune. The 
French lords said, ‘Tenez, bn s’amuse! ’ and raised their 
eyebrows. The Queen shivered over a sea-coal fire. Now 
dx last she remembered all -fair France, saw it in one 
•poignant, long look inwards, and began to cry. ‘ I am a 
fool, a fool—but, oh mb! I ari\ wretqhed,’ she said, and 
rocked herseff about. The comfort of women—kisses , 1 
strokmgs, mothering arms—was applied; they put her to 
bed, and Mary Livingstone sat by heV. ‘This young 
woman was in, high feather, surveyed the prospect with 
calmness, not at all afraid. Her father, she said, had put 
before her the diisires of all those gentry: he had never 
had such court paid him in his long life. This it was to 
be father to a maid rf honour. The Duke had taken him 
apart before dinner, urging the suit of Lis son Arran for 
the '^Queen’s hand. The Lord 11 James harl spoken of an 
earldom; Lethington coyld not see’ enough of him. 

‘ Heyi my lamb,’ she ended, strpking the Queen’s hot face, 
‘we*will lja$e them alt» at your feet ere this time seven 
„day£-; and a lass in her teens shall sway wild Scotland!’ 
The Queen Sighed, and snuggled her cheek into the open, 
hand, * 9 " 
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Just as she was dozing off there war, to'be heard a 
scurry "of feet along the corridor, the crash of a door 
admitting' a burst of sound—in Miat, the shiver of'steel on 
.steel, a roar of voices, a fc/ud cry above all, ‘ He hath it! 
Re'hSth f it! ’ The Queen started up and ( held lier heart. 

‘ ^hat do they want of me ? Is it Mr. Knox; V r Livingstone 
ran into the antechamber among the huddling 3 women 
therei Des-Essars carrie to them bright-eyed to say it was 
nothing. It was Moh’sieur D’Elbceuf fighting young 
Erslfine about a lady. The duel ha<£ been arranged at 
supper.^ They had cleared £he tables for the fray. 



’CHAPTER III 

SUPERFICIAL PROPERTIES OF TIIE HONEY? OT 

WHEN they told her what was the name Mr. Knox had 
for her, and, how it had been caught u'f> by ill the winds 
in town, Queen Mary pinched her lip. 1 Does he call me 
Honeypot? Well, he shall find there "is wine in my 
horiey—-and perchance vinegar too, if he 1 mishandle the. 
Or I may approve myself tb him honey of Hymettus, 
which has thyme in it, and other sane herbs tq make it 
sharp.’ 

A honey-queen she looked as she spoke, all golden and 
1 rose in her white weeds, her face aflower in the close coif, 
finger and thumb pinching her.lip. She seemed at once 
wise, r wholesome, sweet, and tinged with mischief-; even the 
red Earl of Morton, the ‘ bloat Douglas^’ as they called 
him, who should have been cunning in women, when he 
saw her preside at her first Council, said to his neighbour, 
‘ There is wine in the lass, and strong wine, to make men 
drunken. What was Black James Stuart about to let her 
in among us ? ’ It was a sign also of her suspected store 
of strength that Mr. knox was careful not to see her. 
He had c called her ‘ Honeypot’on hearsay. 

No doubt she approved herself: those, who toyed her, 
and, trembling, marked h®r goings, owned it to e3ch other 
by secret si^ps. And yet, in ihese early days, she gtood 
alone, a growing girl “in a synod of elders, watching, 
Judging, wondering abo^t them, praying to gods whom 
they had abjured in a tongue which they had come to 
detest. For they were all for’England now, while she 
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dung the more passionately to France* If ^he used 
deceit, te iV wonderful ? The ar.ts of women against those 
half-|?undned pairs of grucjging, reticent eyes; <a little 
armoury of snjiles, blush#*, demure, down-drooping Hdsl* 
V\4aS ft tj^e instinct to defend, or the relish for #ajolery ? 
Sh«?had the art of unconscious # art. She *lo<?ked askrfnce, 
she let hef lips quiver at # a Ijarsh decree, $he kissed ana 
took "kisses where she‘could. She laughed for fear she 
should cry* she was tfitty when most # at loss. She 
refused to sea disapproval in any, prhte«4 e d to an ypen 
mind, an<j kept the inner door close-lxirred. Never ujY* 
watched^’she was never fodnd out; never off the watch, 
she never let hsr anxiety tfc seen. Alone she did it. ‘Not 
Mary Xivingstonejherself knew the half of her effort, or 
shared her ftiomeflts ©f dismay; for that wjiole- hearted 
girl saw Scotland with Scots eyes. 

But she succeeded—*she pleased. The lords filled 
H6lyroodhou.se? their companies the precincts; evdry.fnan 
wa$ Queen Mary’s man. Tile Vity wrought at its propynes 
and pagyants against her entry in state. Mr. Knox, grimly 
surveying the company at his board, called her Honeypot. 

There were those of her 8wn religion who might hade 
had another name for her. One morning* there was a’ 
fray afte# her* mass,, when.the Lord Lindsay and a few like 
him hustled g.nd beat a priest. They waited foj him 
behind the screen and* gave him, in their phrase, ‘ a 
bloody comb.’ % ! ow, here was a case for something more 
tart than honey—at least, the clerk thought so. He had 
come »unning to her full of his griefs: the holy vessels 
had been tumbled on the floor, the holy Vestments wfcre in 
shreds; he (the poor ministranp v^as black and bluet; 
martyrdom beckoned him, and so*on., 

‘Nay, good fhther, you shall qot take it amiss,’ she 
had sajd.to hirp. ‘A greater than you or I said in a like 
case, “ T*hey know not what they % do." ’ 

‘ Jdadam,’ says the priest, ‘there spake the 3 on of God, 
all-discerning, not to be discerned of the Jews. But I 
judge from the feel of my head ^vhat they dy, and I think* 
ithey themselves know very wqjl—and their master also 
tthat sent them, their Master Jinox.’ * 
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‘ I r will'give you another Scripture, then,’ replied she. 

‘ It fc written, “ By our stripes we are healed."' 

‘Yow pardon, madam, your pardon !’cried the priest: 
‘I read it otherwise. St. Peter* saith, “ By His stripes we 
are liealee 1 " —a very different matter.’ 

Slie grew,.' red. ‘ Come, come, sir, we are bandying 
words. You Will not tell me that you have no need of 
heavenly physic, I suppose ? ’ 

‘I pray,’ said he, ‘that yom Majesty have none. 
Madam, if it please you, but for your Majesty’s kindred, 
tne Lord James and his brethren, I had been a dead man.’ 

‘You tell me the best news-of my brothers I have had 
yet,’ f said she, and sent him away. 

She used a gentler method with Lord f Lindsay when he 
next showed her his rugged, shameless lace. He told her 
bluntly that he would never bend the knee to, Baal. 

‘ Well,’ she said, with a smile, : you shall bend it to me 
infeteaji.’' And she, looked so winning and so young, and 
withal so timid lest he should refuse, that (on a sudden 
impulse) down he went before" her and kissed her hand. 

‘ I knew that I could make him ashamed,’ she said after¬ 
wards to Mary Livingstone. 

‘ I would have had him whipped! ’ cried the flaming 
maid. , 

" ‘You are out, my dear,’ said Queen Mary. ‘’Twas 
better be should whip himself.’ 

Although she took enormous pains, she succeeded not 
nearly so well with her bastard brothers and their sister, 
Lady Argyll, the handsome, black-browed woman. James, 
Robert, and John, sons of the king her father, and Margaret 
Eyskine, all alike tall^ sable, stiff and sullen, were alike in 
this tooi that they \j/erc‘ eager for what they could get 
without asking. The ( old needy Harmiton—Duke of 
Chfitelherault as he was—let" no day go by without 
begging for his. son. These men let Be seen wf.at they 
wanted, but„ they would not ^sk. The vexatious thing 
with their .soft is, that you may give a man too much or 
too little, and never be sijre which of you is the robber. 
Now, the Lord James greatly coveted the earldom of 
Moray. Would 'he tell her so, think you ? Not he, since 
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he would not aclmit it to his very self. Sh§ reqeived* qjore 
than a "hint that it would be wise to reward him, and 
told him that she desired i|. tie bowed his acceptance 
as if he were obedient unt#»death. 

M%.dam, if it please your Majesty to make m^,pf your 
highest estate, it is not for me to gainsay yt>u.* 

^ Why, ho,’ says the Queen* ‘ I trow it? i/ not. Y01? 
shall girt Earl of Mar at the Council, for such I under¬ 
stand to be*your presenyde.sire.’ 

It*was not’his desire by any mean?;, yet he could not 
bring hirrjpelf'to say so. Her'very Rnchvledge that he'had* 
de»ires St‘all tied his tongue* 

‘ Madam,’ h* said, sickly-white, ‘ the grace is inordinate 
to my merits : and. indeed, how should duty "be rewarded, 
being in its'own performance a grateful thiiig? True it 
is that my Ignds lie farther to the north than those of* 
Mar^ true it is that in Moray—to name a case—there are 
fofees which, nrnybe, would not be the \yorse of 3. Watohffll 
eyq. But the earldom of* Moray! Tush, what am I 
saying?^ 

‘ We spake of the earldom of Mar,’ she said drily. 

‘ That other, I understand, *is claimed by my Lord *< 5 f 
Huntly, a§ a right of his, under my favour.’ 

He added'nothirjg, but bit his lip sideways, and looked 
‘at his white hands. She had done more Wisely to give* 
him Moray at once; ansi so she might had he but 'asked 
for it. But *whbn she opened her hands he shut his up, 
and where she spoke her mind he never did. She ought 
to ha\ie been afraid of, him, for two excellent reasons: 
first, she never knew what he thought? and next, every¬ 
body about her asked that first. Instead, he irritated her, 
like a prickly shift. 

‘ Am I to kndtk for ever at the shutters of the house of 
himP'.sj^e askpd of her‘friends. ‘Not so, buf I'shall 
conclude there is nobody at hoipe.’ 

Wealthy herself, and high-spirited, and as^open^is the 
day when she was in earnest, site laughed at his Secret 
ways in private and made light of them in public. R*wa.<* 
on the tip of her saucy tongue more than once or twice to 
strike him to earth with the thunderboltDid you hasten 
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me Jo ScotJand f to work my ruin, brother? Do you reckon 
to /dimb to the throne o^er me?’ She thought better,of 
it, but only because it seemed, not worth her while. There 
.was.no give-and-take with thevLord James, and it is du 4 
wo/k whipping a dead dog. ■ t 

Meantime* the prediction of Mary Livingstone seethed 
6 n the edge 1 pf fulfilment. Queen Mary ruled' Scotland ; 
and her spirits rose to meet success. She was' full of 
codrage c and, good cheer, holding her kingdom in the hollow 
of her palms. BonOypot ? Did Mr. Knox dall her so"? It 
"Sr^sodd how the nime struck her. » 

‘ Well,’ she said, with a shlrug, 1 if they find Vic sweet 
and-.hive about me, shall I not do well?’ 

She made LetHngton Secretary of State without 
reserve, and remarked that he was-eve/y day 1 in the ante-' 
‘chamber. 

The word flew busily up and down the Canongate, 
rdunsd about the Cross : ‘ Master Knox hath fin—' ^ 
with a .name, do you mind 1 ? “ She is Honeypot” quoth 
he. Heard you ever the lik6 o’ that ? ’ Some f a f oure d it 
and her, some winked at it, some misfavoured ; an^ these 
uKife the grey beards and unite mutches. But o ne ancl 
all came out to see her make her entry on the Tues^y- 

1 One hour before she left Holyrood, Mr. Knox pitched 
from his window in the High Street to a packed asse' m Wy 
of blue bonnets and shrouded heads, upon the text? Be 
wise now therefore , O ye Kitigs —a ring of scornful despair 
in his accents making the admonition vain. ‘ I shall not 
ask ye now what v it is ye are come out for to see, lest 
I* tempt ye to lie; for I know better than yourselves. 
Meat! “Give us meat/" ye cry and clamour; “give us 
meat for the gapes, meat for greedy eyesT” Ay, and ye 
shall have your meat, fear not for that. Jpgs and slashes 
and feathered heads, ye shall have; targeted tdils, and 
‘ bosom: decked in shame, but else as bare as my v hand. 
Fill ^ourselvbs with the'Mike of these—but oh, sirs, when 
ye lftt drunken, blame not the kennel that holds ye. If 
*• that ye crave to see prancing Frenchmen before ye, minions 
and jugglers, leading sinners, damsels with timbrels, and' 
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suchlike sick ministers to sick women’s dijsireg, f say, let 
it t>e so,*o’ God’s holy name ; for, the day cometti when»ye 
shall .have* grace given ye yo lyok within, and s<»e who 
pulls the wirej that set *?hem all heeling and reeling, < 
jigg 1 ^ 1 ? HP an d down—whether Christ or AitVichrist, 
whether the Lord God of Israel or the Lofd Mamrhon 
of !he Phoenicians. Look ye.well in that *tl Sy, judge yi 
and sSeV 

He stopped, as if hc**saw in their rnid>t wjjat he cried 
againSt; and Some man called up, ‘ Wharf: /nore will you 
say, sir ? ’ 

Mr. fttfbx gathered himsPlf together.* ‘Why, this, my 
man, that the harlotry of cfld Babylon is not dead yetjfcut 
like a snake, liftetb, a dry head from the dust*wherein you 
think to havfc crushed* her. Bite, snake, bite, I say; for 
.the rather thoi; bitest, the rather shall thy latter end»come. 
'Heard ye not, sfrs, how tl’ey trounced a barc-polled priest 
in ^he house oft Rimmon, before the* idpl of absrifin^tioh 
herself, these two days bypa.st ?'* I praise not, I blame not; 

I say, hiiji that is drunken let *him be drunken still. More 
becomes me not as yet, for all is yet to do. I fear to pre¬ 
judge, I fear to offend ; let u*s walk warily, brethren, untfl 
the day break. But I remember David, riller in Israel,* 
when he»hop 5 d against hope and knew notyertainly that 
his cry should*.go up as far as God. For no more, than* 
th§.t chosen minister can*I look to see the number of the 
elect made up from a froward and stiff-necked generation. 
Nay, but I can cry aloud in the desert, I *can fast, I can 
watch for the cloud of bhe gathering wrath of God. And 
this shall be my prayer for yoy and for yfours, Be wist, etc.’ 
He did pray as he spoke, with lys sfrong eyes lifted up 
above the housetops—a bidding prayer, you may call it, to 
which the people’s answer rumbled.and grew in strength. 
One 01; tyvo in gthe, street struck into a savage song*and 
soon theVoar of it filled the long street : 


iLe hunter is Christ, that hunts in haste, 
The hdunds are Peter «ytd Paul ; 

The Pope is the fox, Rome is the rocks, 
That rubs us on th<! gall. 
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$ gun> it? thq valley told them that the Queen was away. 
It tvas well that she was guarded. , 

Des,-Essars, the Queen’s Itrench page, in that curious 
'< work of his, half reminiscence and half confession, which he 
dubs L4 1 Secret des Secrets , has a note upon this day; ana 
the 1 aspect Af the crowd, which he says was dangetous. 

'• Looking uj, the hill,’ he writes, ‘towards the Netherbow 
Port, where we were to stop for the ceremony of the'keys, 

I could- sce.^that the line of siglctseers was uneven, ever 
surging and ebbing like an incoming sea. -Also I Imd no 
'relish for the facet I’ saw—I speak not of th,em at the 
windows. Certainly, all were highly curious to’-see my 
mistress and their own ; and yet—or so | judged—they 
found in hef and her company food foe the eyes and none < 
for the heart. They appeared to consider her their pro- 
' perty ; would have had her go slow, that they might fill 
themselves with her sight; or fast, that they might judge 
of her horsemanship. > We were a show, forsooth ; not come 
in to take possession of o 9 ir"own; rather admitted, that 
these close-lipped people might possess us if they found us 
worthy—ah, or dispossess us if they did not. Here and 
tfiere men among them hailfcd their favourites: the Lord 
‘James Stuart 1 was received with bonnets in the airland at 
least once I heard it said, “ There rides the true King of 
' Scots.” My Lord Chancellor Morton, riding immediately 
before the Queen’s Grace, did not--disdain to bandy words 
with them that cried out upon him, “ The’ Douglas ! The 
Douglas! ” He, looking round about, “ Ay, ye rascals,” 

I heard him say, “ye know your,masters fine whan they 
carry“thc sword.” ' He was a very portly, hearty gentleman 
hi those days, high-coloured^ with a full round beard. But 
above all things in . the' world the Scots lack fineness of 
manners. It was not that this Earl of Mforton desired to 
grieve the Queen by any freedom of his;Quit worse than 
that, to my thinking, he difj not know that he did it. As 
for my lords her Majesty’s pncles, their reception,,was 
exceedingly' unhappy ; "but they cared little for that. 
.Fodksh Monsieur de Chatelard made--matters worse by 
singing like a boy in quir<j as he rode behind his master, 
Monsieur D’Amville. This He did, as he said, to show bis 
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contempt for the rabble; but all the result w%s*that % he 
earned theiss. I saw a tall, g^unt, bearded man at*a 
window, in & black cloak and ^onpet. They told me that 
v^s Master Knqx, the strongest man in Scotland.’ 

Jt*is* trye that Master Knox watched the Queen go up, 
with Idiarp eyes which missed nothing. He’sab her ea£er 
head turn this way and that a$ any chance $f^a welcome. 
He satv<her meet gladn(?ss wifh gladness, deprecate doubt, 
plead for affection. ‘ OuJ* of the strong Ct'yne/prth.swee't- 
ness: but she i| too keen after sweet foo*d.’* £>he smiled all 
the while, but with differences which he v?as jealous to note, 
‘ She deaTs*carcful!y ; she is nb so sure of her ground. Eh, 
man, she goes w»rily to wortc.’ 

A child at a window leaped in arms ancf called 'out 
clearly : ‘ Oh,* mother, »mother, the braw lcdjly ! ’ The 
Queen laughed, outright, looked up, nodded, and hissed 
her hand. 

‘Tloots, woman,’ grumbled Mr. Knc«, ‘.how yc lick veur" 
fingers ! Fie, what a sweet t< 3 otft ye havij! ’ 

She w^s very happy, had no’doubts but that, as she won 
the Keys of the Port, she should win the hearts of all these 
people. Stooping down, she ISt the Provost kiss her hand* 
‘ The sifti comes in with me, tell the Provost,* she said to 
Mr. Secretary*not tnusting.her Sco’ts. 

I ‘Madam, so*please you,’ the good man replied, clearing 
Ris, throat, ‘we shall make a braver show for your Grace’s 
contentation upod the coming out from dinner. Rehearse 
that to her Majesty, Lethington, I’ll trouble.yc.’ 

‘ Ah,*Mr. Provost, we shall all make a better show then, 
trust me,’ she said, laughing and rode'quickly thraugh 
the gate. , 

She was very bold : everybody said .that. She had the 
manners of a boj^—his quick rush <jf words, his impulse, 
and his, cashing, assurance—with that same backwasH of 
timidity, *the sudden wonder of, ‘ Have I gone too far— 
betrayed myself?’ which flashes a boy hot in a minute. 
All could see •how bold she was ; b&t not all kiTe\v how* the 
heart beat. It made for her hartq that her mejits wcrc*Shy 
icings. I find that she was dressed for the day in ‘a stiff 
satin gown sown all o,vcr with pcafls.’ Her neck 
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wa^ bare to tlje cleft of the bosom ; and her tawny brown 
hair, curled and towered upon her head, was crowned with 
diamqpds. Des-Essars says that her eyes were like-stars ; 
but he is partial. There were «many girls in Scotland fairer 
tl$n site. Mary Fleming was one, a very gentle, m'odest 
lady"; Mary>S<2ton was another, sharp and pure as a profile 
on a coin <y& Sicily. Mary Livingstone bore Herself like a 
goddess; Mary Beaton had a'riper lip. But this" Mary 
Sfuart .stur^g th e eyes, and provdked by flashing contrasts. 
Queen of Scots ahd Dryad of the wood * all honfly and 
yrine ; bold as a bby' and as lightly abashed, cFnging as a 
girl and as slow- to leave hold, full of courage" ftery wise 
‘ Shs, a dangerous sweet woman. Here we have tb 
Hoheypot,’ °says Mr. Knox to himself, and thought 
her at night. 

After dinner, as she came down the hill, they gave he}- 
pageants. Virgins in white dropped out bf machines with 
Crowns? for her;, blackamoors, Turks, savage men came 
about .her with songs about Che Scriptures and the fate of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abirarfi. She understood some, and 
laughed pleasantly at all. Even she took not amiss the 
fthmannerly hint of the La\Vn Market, where they would 
have burned’'a mass-priest in effigy—had him Swinging 
over the faggots, chalice and vestment, crucifix and alL 
‘Fie, sirs, fie! What harm has he done, poor soul?’ 
all sHe said. 

The Grand Prior was furiously angry; seeing which, 
the Earl of Morton cut the figure down, and then struck 
out savagely with the flat of his •blade, spurring his horse 
into «the sniggering mob. ‘ Damn you, have done with 
your beastliness—down, dogs, down ! ’ The Lord James 
looked .away. 

At the Salt Tron they had built up a'floor, with a glory 
as of heaven upon it. Here she dismounted and sat for a 
while. Clouds above drew apart; a pretty boy’in a gilt 
tunic .was let down by ropes before her. He said a piece 
in gtisps, tffen offered ’her the Psalter in rhymed Scots. 
Sh6>thought it was the Geneva Bible, 1 and took it with a, 
queer lift of the eyebrows,. which all saw. Arthur Erskine, 
to whom she handed it, held it between finger and thumb' 
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as if it had been red hot; and men marked that’ and 
nudged *eaqh other. The boy stood rigid, not knowing 
what .else to do; quickly she turned, looked at him shyly 
f° r ^ moment, then leaned ifiorward and took him up in Jier 
argis; put her cheek to his, cuddled and kissed him, ‘ You 
spake up Dravely, my lamb,’ she'said. ‘And wha’t may 
yoifr name-be?’ She had to 16 ok up to Ee/hinston for* 
his n?pl£, but did not 1st £o*of the child. Tdis name was 
Ninian Ros£ ‘ I would i had one like you, Ninian RosSl ’ 
she cfied in his own tongue, kissed him ag’ain, and let 
him go. , 

Jeopfc«said to each others ‘She loves,too much, she is 
-jVee of her,'loving—to*kiss and dandle a bairn in.jhe 


grudging Mr. Knox, 


‘ Honeypct, Honey^pot! ’ said 
looking on rapt at all this. 

Des-Essars whites : ‘ ShT- believed she had won the entry 
of the heart; she read in the Castle guns, bells of. steeples’ 
and < hoarse outcry of the crowd, assurance of what she 
hoped for. I was glad, for my part, and disposed to thank 
Cod heartily, that we reached Holyroodhou.se without 
injury to her person or insult *0 cut her to the soul.’ 

I think* Des-Essars too .sensitive: she »was fully as 
shrewd <yi observer as he, could Have been. At least she 
Kturned jn good spirits. If any were tired,*she was not • 
SM-danced all night with her Frenchmen. Monsielir de 
Ltfatelard wa% a«happy man when he had her in his arms 
Misencorde—O Queen of Love! Thys I would go 
< mu t lc wor *d> though I burned in hell for it after.’ 
thus would not I,’ quoth she. ‘ Yoa are hurting me. 
take care. ” 


They brought her news in the* mfdst that the,Earl of 
Both well was inXown with a great company, and would 
<iss her hands in the mornEig if he friight. 

um Le L la ' rn conae me now while I am happy,’ she said. 
w i!P ^ nows w kat to-morrow may do for me ? ’ 
bhe sent .away Chatelar'd, and* waited. Sfton •ensugh 
■ c saw the Earl’$ broad shoulders making a’ way.pthe 
ar } n ^ eyes, the hardy mouth. * ‘You are welcome, my 
ord, to Scotland.’ ‘ y 
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‘ But aga I welcome to your Majesty ? ’ 

1 You have been slow to seek my welcome, sir.’ 

' Iv^adam, I have been, slow to believe it.’ 

1 You need faith, Monsieur de Boduel.' 

; I inish that your Majesty did! ’ 

Whyso?’ f 

That you',’ Majesty might partake of mine.’ 

They chopped words for halt' an hour or more. But she 
had he;r match in him. 

She was friends with all the world that night, or tried 
tp think so. Yei, at the going to bed, when, the lights 
were out, the guards posted,- and state-rooms empty savqf 
fo^cthe mice, she came up to Mary Livingstone and stroked 
her' face without a word, coaxing fqr assurance of htVsr 
triumph. Wanting it still—for the maid was glum—she 
supplied it for herself. ‘We rule all Scotland, my dear, 
we rule all Scotland! ’ 

1 But Mary Liyingstone held up her chin, to be out of 
reach .of that wheedling iiahd. Coldly, or as coldly as 
she might, she looked at the eager face, and bjaved the 
glimmering eyes. 

c ' ‘Ay,’ she said, ‘ay, you do. You and John Knox 
” betwixt you.’ 

The Queen laughed. ‘ Shall c I marry Mr. Krox ? He 
is twice a widower.’ 

‘ He would wed you the morn’s morn if you would have 
him,’ says Livingstone. ‘ ’Tis a fed horse, that Knox.’ 

‘ He feeds qn wind, I think,’ the Queen said; and the 
maid snorted, implacable. , 

‘’Tis a better food than your Earl of Bothwell takes, to 
my mind.’ 

‘ And what is his foou ? ’ 

‘The blood of women and their tears,’ said Mary 
Livingstone. 
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* *1 

THE Earl of t Huntly came to town, Myth thrbe tall Sbns, 

three hundred Gordons, and his pipers at quickstep before 
him, playing, ‘Cock o’ the North.’ He came ^o see£ the 
earldqm of Moray, a Queer’s hand for his son George, and 
to set the realm’* affairs on a proper footing; let Ksox’ 
and # his men, therefore, look to Shemselvqjs. His three sons 
were George, John, and Adam. George, his eldest, was 
Lord Gordon, with undoubted birthrights; but John of 
Findlater, so called, was his dearest, and should ha^S 
marriecLthe Queen if he had not been burdened*with a stolen 
wife in ajtower, whopn he,would hot put out of his head 
while her, husband was alive. So George n?ust have the 
Queen, said Huntly. That once decided, his line was blear. 

‘ Madam, my*coi!sin,’ he intended to say, ‘ I give you all 
Scotland above the Highland line in exchange for your 
light hgnd upon the Squth. Straighter lad or cleanlier 
built will no maid have in the country, *nor appanage so 
broad. Is it a match ? ’ Shoilld it not be a match, indeed i 
Both Catholics, both sovereign rhler|, both young, both 
fine imps. If she*traced her descent from Malcolm Can- 
more, he got his from GacMffer, who, as every one* kntws, 
was the brother of lWeforest, whose right name was Betis, 
whose ’ancestor was Brutus’ self, whose root was fest in 
Laomedon, King of Troy. * ‘The*boy and gtfl were born 
for each other,’ said Huntly. So he crossed the Forth at, 
Stirling Brig, and marched down through the green low¬ 
land country like a king, with* colours to She wind and the 
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pipc§ screaming his hopes and degree in the world. But 
hg came sloufry because of his unwieldy size. He was 
exceedingly fat, white-haired and white-bearded, aqd had 
a high-coloured, windy, passionate face, flaming blue eyes, 
and a, husky voice, worn by shrieking at his Cordons. 
Such was the old Earl of Huntly, the star of whose house 
was destined <o make fatal conjunctions with Queen Mdry’s. 

His entry' into Edinbufgh 'began at the samo rate of 
pomp, ( but ended in the screaming of men whose pipes 
were slit. “There were Hamiltons in the 'city, Hepburns, 
Mflrrays, Kefths, iDouglases, red-haired Campbells. The 
close wynds vomited armed^men at every interchange of 
civilities on the causey; a match to the. death could be 
seer, at any'hour in the tilt-yard ; the chiefs ^talked grandly 
up and down before their enemies’ houses, daring one 
another do‘their worst. It seemed that only Huntly and 
his Gordons had been wanting to set half Scotland by the 
ears. <The very night of their incoming young Johfi of 
Findlqter spied his enemy Ogilvy—the husband of the 
stolen wife—walking dowmthe Luckenbooths arm-in-arm 
with his kinsman Boyne. He stepped up in front of him, 
dfthe as an otter, and says he, ‘ Have I timed my coming 
well, Mr. Ogilvy ? ’ Ogilvy, desperate of his wife, may be 
excused for drawing uptm him ; and (the fray once begun) 
you cannot blame John Gordon of Findlater for killing him 
dead, or Ogilvy of Boyne for wounding John of Findlater. 
Hurt as he was, the young man was saved by his friends. 
Little he cared for the summons of slaughter sued out 
against him in the morning, with his enemy dead and three 
hundred Gordon* to keep his doors. 

,, The Earl his father treated the affair as so much thistle¬ 
down thickening thfc wind ; but his own performances were 
as exorbitant as his proposals. He quarrelled with the 
high Lord James Stuart about precedence. Flicking his 
glove in the sour face, ‘ Hoots, my lord, you arc too new 
an E^arl to take the gate of me,’ he said. He assumed the 
title of-Moray—which was what he had come to beg for— 
in eddition to his own. 1 She dare not r efuse me, man. It. 
is well known I have the lands.’ The Lord James turneck 
stately away at> this hearing, and Huntly ruffled past hinij 
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into the presente, muttering as he went, ‘ A kigg’s* mis¬ 
chance, giy sakes ! ’ He had a fine command fif scornful mjk- 
names; th^t was one of them. ‘He called Mr. Secretary 
Lethifigton the Grey Gog§c«—nt> bad name for a tjied 
gentleman whose tone was always symptomatic^of *his 
an&i^ties. • The Earl of Both well was a 4 Jack-Earl,’•'he 
said; but Bothwell laughed at him. The £>uke gnd hia 
Hamptons were ‘ Glasgow "tinklers ’; the Ea!T of Morton, 
‘Flesher Morton.’ His pride, indeed, seemed to be of that 
inordinate sort; which will not allow a jfian *to hiate his 
equals. He hated whole races of lei>s- 4 escc 1 idcd men * he 
hated b^r^esses, Forbeses, frenchmen, Englishmen; bu*t 
his‘peers he despised. Catholic as he was, he went to, the 
preaching at Saint Giles’ in a great red cloak} wearing ^iis 
hat, and stoop apart, clacking with his tongue, while Mr. 
Knox thundered out prophecies. 1 Let yon 4 >ubbly-jock 
bide,’ he told his,son, who was with him. ‘ ’Tis a congested 
rogpe* full of bad wind. What! Give him vent, man, gnd 
see him poison tlie whole assqmjjly.’ Mr.* Knox denpuhced 
him'to his face as a Prophet of. the Grov?, and bid him cry 
upon his'painted goddess. The great Huntly tapped his 
nose, then the basket of his svgord, and presently strode oat 
of chureh by a way which his people made fo* him. 

Queen Maj-y was amused with the large, boisterous, 
florid mafl, and very’ muclf admired his sons? They were 
taller than the •generality of Scots, sanguine, black-haired, 
small-headed,.with the intent far gaze in their grey eyes 
which hawks have, and all dwellers in the open. She saw 
but two of them, the eldest and the youngest—for John of 
Findlat£r, having slain his man, lay at hcpne—and set. her¬ 
self to work to break down their shy respect. For their, 
sakes she humoured their prepottercJus father; allowed, 
what all her court* was at swords dravHi against, tliat his 
pipers should play him into#her presence ; listened to vnhat 
he had to*say abt)ut’Gadiffer, brother of Perceforest, about 
Knox a«d his ravings, about the l<*>yal North. He expanded 
like warmed bladder, exhibited bjs sons’ graces os if he 
were a horsecfealer, openly hinted at his proposals in ^hcr 
regard. She neede*d none of hit nods and Mnks, being 
cctly well able to read hirji, a!hd of judgment perfectly 

E 
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clear' upon the inflated text. In private- she laughed it 
a\yay. ‘ I thirft? my Lord of Gordon a very proper gentle¬ 
man,’ she said to Livingstone ; ‘ but am I to m^rry the first 
loqg pair of legs I meet with'r ...Moreover, I should have to 
woo him, for he fears me more than the devil. Yqt it is k 
coViely young man. I believe him honest.’ 

. ‘ The only. Gordon to be so, then,’' said .Livingstone 

tersely. This was the prevailing belief: ‘ False as Gordon.’ 

■ Then came Ogilvy of Boyne and his friends before the 
Council, demanding the forfeiture of John Gordon of 
FirVdlater for ’slaughter. Old Huntly pished and fumed. 
‘‘What! For pecking the feathers out of a dawfl r, My jine 
little man, you and your Ogilvys should keep within your 
oWn-march, i You meet with men on the highways.’ The 
young Queen, isolated on her throne above these angry 
men, looked from one to another faltering. Suddenly she 
found that she could count certainly upon nobody. Her 
forothe* James had kept away; the Earl of Bothwell was 
not ’present; my" lord Morton the Chancellor blinked a 
pair of sleepy eyes upon the scene at large. ‘ Let the’ law 
take its course,’ she faintly said ; and old Huntly left the 
ahamber, sweeping the Ogilvys out of his road. That was 
no way to get the Earldom of Moray and a royal daughter- 
in-law into one’s family. He himself confessed that the 
time had coifle for serious talk with the Queen. 

Even this she bore, knowing him Catholic and believing 
him honest. When, after some purpaulcy-, at a pi ivy; 
audience, he came to what he called ‘close quarters/" 
and spoke his‘piece about holy church, sovereign rulers, 
and, fine imps, die laughed still, it is true, but more 
.shrewdly than before. ‘ Not too fast, my good lord, not 
too fasp I approve of cny Lord Gordon, and should come 
thankfully to his wedding. Yet I should be content with 
a lowlier office there than you seem to propose me. And 
if he come to my wedding, I hope he" wid bring ,his lady.’ 
She turned to the Secretary. ‘ Tell my lord, Mr. Secretary, 
what other'Work is afoot.’ 

Hereupon Lethington enlarged upon royal marriages, 
their nature and scope,'and flourished styles and titles 
before the mortified old fnan. He spoke of the Archduke! 
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Ferdinand, that son of Caesar; of Charles, the Most 
Christian Ring, a boy in years,, but a very forward boy. 
He 4welt freely and at length ijpon King Philip’s.son of 
Spain, Don Carlos, a magwificent young man. Mostly, he 
spplte ef the advantage there would be if his royal tsistress 
shotfld please to, walk hand in hand with fler sister of 
England iif this affair. Surejy^that were a*J/>vely*vision f 
The hearts of two realms would be pricked to tears by the 
spectacle—two great arrtl ancient thrones, each -stained 
with flic blood of the other, flowering how jvith two reuses, 
the red and the white! The'blood-stains all washed out 
by .hapjty tears—ah, my got*d lord, and* by the kisses of 
innocent lips! Jit were a‘perilous thing, it were an •un¬ 
warrantable thing, for one to move •without the other. 

‘ I speak thus* freely, my Lord of Huntly,’ says.Lethington, 
warming to thp work, 1 that ye may see the whole mind of 
my mistress, her Carefulness, and how large a field her new- 
scafed eyes must* take in. This is not a business of lcnittfng 
North to South. She may ?ru5t always»to the affeetion of 
her subjects to tie so natural ti bond. Nay, but the com¬ 
forting of kingdoms is at issue here. Ponder this well, rr^ 
lord, and you will see.’ * 

The Eafl of Huntly was crimsoi\ in the face. ‘ I do see, 
madam, ljow it is, that my house shall have,little tender¬ 
ness from yoifr Majesty’s ’—he was very angry. 1 J sec 
that community of honour, community of religion count 
(for nothing. * F<5h ! My life and death upon it 1 ’ He 
puffed and blew, glaring about him ; then burst out again. 

‘ I will pay my thanks far this where they are most due. 

I know the doer—I spit upon his deed. *Who is that'man 
that cometh creeping after my earldryn ? Who looketh' 
aslant at all my designs ? Base blood stirreth base work. 
Who seeketh the life of my fine son ?,’ 

The s Queen pushed. ‘ 5tay, sir,’ she said, ‘ 1 cannot 
hear you.* You waste words and honour alike. 

Hg ihook his head at her, as if she were^a naflghty 
child; raised 4iis forefinger, almost* threatened. .‘Madam, 

madam, your brothar James-’, 

She got up, the fire throbbing in her. ‘ Be silent, my 
ferd 1 ’ 
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% Madam— 5 -’ 
e‘ Be silent.’ 

‘But, madam- 

Lethington, much agitated,-whispered in her ear; she 
shpok Jhiim away, stamped, clenched her hands. 

‘You ard'diSmissed, sir. The audience is finished. Do 
’you hear mt>?‘ 

‘ How finished ? How finished-? ’ 

‘Go,, go,, my lord, for God’s sake!’ urged the secretary. 

‘ A pest!' cried lie, and fumed out of the Castle. 0 
, She rode dowrf the Caiiongate to dinrifer that day at 
a hand-gallop, the people scouring to right and 'left te be 
clever of heels. Her colour was bright and hot, her hair 
streamed to the wind. ‘ Fly, fly, fly! ’ she cried, and 
whipped her horse. ‘ A hateful /ool, to dare me sol’ 
Lethington, Argyll, James her brother, came clattering 
and pounding behind. ‘ She is fey! She is fey! She 
rid£^ like a witch !’ > women said to one another; but "Mr. 
Knox,-who saw her go, safe! J to himself, ‘ She is nimble as 
a boy.’ Publicly—since this wild bout made a great com¬ 
motion in men’s thoughts—he declared, ‘ If there be not in 
Her a proud mind, a crafty wit, and an indurate heart 
against God 1 ' and His truth, my judgment faileth me.’ 
Neither he nor his judgments, were anything ,to her in 
those days ; 'she heard little of his music,* rough or not. 
And yet, just at that time, had she sent for him she could 
have won him for ever. ‘ Happy for her," says Des-Essars, 
writing after the event, ‘ thrice happy for her if she had ! 
For I know very well—and she knew it also afterwards— 
that‘the man wa#in love with her.’ 

- At night, having recovered herself, she was able to 
laugh with the maids at old Huntly, and to look with kind 
eyes upon the graces of his son Gordon.'" 

‘"If 1 cared to do it,’ she sard, 1 1 could have that young 
man at my feet. But I f<jar he is a fool like his father.’ 

She tried him: he danced stiffly, talked no French, and 
did‘not know what to‘ do with her hand when he had it, 

1 or With his,own either. She sparkled^she glittered before 
him, smiled at his confusion, encouraged him by softness, 
befooled him. ~lt was plain that he was elated; but shej 
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held her own powers so lightly, and thought little of 
his, that she had no notion o£ what she was doing-*-to 
what.soarihg heights she wjs spending him. When she 
Jjad done with .him, a strafige tremor took the young lord 
—e H*ed, hard look, as if he saw something through *the 
wall? 

'What you see? Wha # t y(j\f fear, my lof^V? ’ sire stam- 
mereS i*i her pretty Scots. 

‘ I see misfortune, anfl shame, and loss. sec.women 
at the*loom—ft shroud for a man—heyj h sTiryud, a shroyd ! ’ 
He stared»about at all the co’mpany, afid at her, knowing 
nobody.' Ulowly recovering‘himself, he «eemed to scrape 
cobwebs from »his face. ♦ I have drunk knowledge »|his 
night, I think.’ * 

She plumbed the dc^pth of his case. ‘ Go npw, my lord ; 
leave me, now.’ 

‘ One last wofd to you, madam, with my face to your 
face.’ 

‘.What would you say to tne*? ’ 

He tqpk her by the hand, Vith more strength than she 
had believed in him. ‘ Trust Gordon,' he said, and left 
her. *• 

‘ I shall believe your word,’ sh.e called softly after him, 
and renaembhr it.’ 

He lifted h\s hand, but made no other sign ; he carried 
a high head through ftie full hall, striding like a man 
through heatlier? not to be stopped by any. 

She thought that she had never seen a prouder action. 
Fe went, carrying his .devotion, like a flag into battle, 
beside him the Earl of Bothwell loofted a pirate^ and 
)i£hatelherault a pantaloon. 

‘ He deserves a fair wife, for he would pleasure her well,’ 
she considered ; Then laughed softly to herself, and shook 
her heyd % ‘Ncy nc* not fcfr me—such a dreamer’as fhat. 

I shoukftdirect his dreams—I, who need a man.’ 

Xhat pirate Earl of Bothwell used a different way. Fie 
bowed before her the same nighf, straightened his *back 
inamediately, and • looked her, full in thp face. * No 

r that this man would peer .through walls for ghosts! 

e was still tender from.*the thought! of her young 
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Highlander; b^it you know that she trusted this bluff ally, 
and was not easily offended by honest freedoms. She 
had seen gallants of his stamp in France. 

t Pleasure and good answtes to your Grace’s good 
de r s!res;!«he laughed. 

She lookfed® wisely up at him, keeping her mouth 
Uemuro, * / t 

‘ Monsieur de Boduel, you' shall lead me to dance ff you 
will.’ , 

‘.Madam, I shall;’ He took her out with'no more* cere¬ 
mony, and acquitted' himself gaily: a good danger, and 
very strong, as she had alreidy discovered. Wliat aftns 
to uphold authority! What nc’.'ve to drive-our rebels into 
churOh ! Alf, if one- need a man ! . . . 

She asked him questions boldly. > ‘ What fnink you, my 
lord, <?f the Earl of Huntly ? ’ 

‘ Madam, a bladder, holding a few pease. Eh, and he 
rhtKes When you do‘shake him! Frick him, he is gone; 
but the birds will, flock about for the seeds you scatter. 
They are safer where they lie covered, I consider.’ 

She followed this. ‘ I would ask you further. There 
if 1 here a remarkable Mr. Kfiox: what am I to think of 
c him ? ’ 

• He stayed awhile, stroking his beard., before he shrugged 
"in the French manner, that is, with the head’and eyebrow.' 

‘ In Rome, madam, we doff c^ps to the Pope. I gm 
friendly with Mr. Knox. He is a strong man.’ 

‘ As Samson was of ojd ? ’ 

He laughed freely. ‘ Oh, my faith, madam, Ddilah is 
not awanting. There’s a many and many.’ 

» She changed the, subject. ‘ They tell me that you are 
of the -religion, Monsieur dc Boduel, but I am slow to 
believe that. In France I remember--' 

‘ Madam,’ says he, ‘ my religion is one dung, my philo¬ 
sophy another. Let us talk of the latter. There is one 
God m a great cloud; but the world, observe, is many- 
sided. ‘Sometimes, therefore, the cloud is rent! towards the 
soutfi; and the men of the south say, ,l Behold! our God 
is hued like a fire.” Or ,«f, looking up, they see the sun 
pale in a fog, With high faiih they say one to anothe'r, 
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“ Yonder white Sisc, do you mark, that is tl^p S<jn»of bpd.” 
Sometimes .also your cloud is parted towards the north. 
Then, cry the men of those # parts, “ Lo! our God,like a 
snow - mountain,! ” Now, *\*hen 1 am in the south I .sec 
with*tke men of the south, for I cannot doubtful \he 
dwellers in the land ; but when I am in the* nctrth, likewise 
I sJy, Thei’c is something in wHat you repbrt. So rnuclf 
for pBil»sophy—to which Religion, with a rod in hand, cries 
out: “You tool, you fool'! God is neither the[£ ncy hei’e ; 
but Fft is in the heart.” There you hate^t, madam.’ 

She bowed‘gravely. ‘I hitve heani* the’ late king,'my 
father-iJf-ftiw, say the same* to Madamct de Valentinois ; 
and she agreed *vith him, aa»she always did in such matters. 
It is a good.thought. But in whose iieart do you place 
God ? Not ifi all ? ’ , 

‘ In a good fieart, madam. In a crowned heart.’ 

‘ TJie crowned heart,’ said she, ‘ is the Douglas badge. 
Do* you place *Him then in the haart; of Moijsfcur* dfi 
Morton ? ’ 

This Ijckled him, but he felt it also monstrous. 1 God 
forbid me! No, no, madam. Douglas wears it abroad— 
not always with credit. But* the crowned heart was thft 
heart oFthfc Bruce.’ 

She w»is pfeased ; the sudden turn warmed her. 1 You 
Spoke tha*t well, and like a courtier, my lord.’ 

‘ Madam,’ he cried, covering his own heart, ‘ that is’what 
I would always do if I had the wit. For I am a courtier 
at this hour.’ 

Pondering this in silence, she s’uffered him to lead her 
where he would ; and took snugly to Ued with he* the 
thought that, in her growing ’perplexities, she had a sura 
hand upon hers when she chose to*cali,for it. 

As for, him, Jlotfiwell, bfe must have gone direcfly from 
this adventure in the tender tc\ play his bass in some of 
the toughest music of those days. That verv night*—and 
for the third time—he, with D’Elbceuf and 1 ^foot’d }ohn 
Stuart, went in arms, with men, and torches,, to Cutbfoert. 
Ramsay’s house, hard by the Iflarket Cross; and, being 
refused as before, this time made forceful eft try. 
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To the, gucjeman’s ‘ What would ye with me, sirs, good 
lack ? ’ they demanded sight of Alison, his Handsome 
daughter, now quaking in h(jr bed by her man's side,; and 
not sight only, but a kiss apiece for the s$ke of my Lor/J 
Aj'Van, f She was, by common report, that lord's,mistress— 
but the fact*is immaterial. 

‘Come dpytn with me,'man—stand by me in this hour,’ 
quoth she. 

" But, her Jiusband plainly refused to come. ‘ Na, na, my 
woman, thou nfuct thole the assize by thysel’,’ sdid the 
fyonest fellow.’ 

She donned her bedgow/i, tied up her haif’, 'and was 
brought down shamefast by her father. 

‘ Do me ho harm, sirs, do me no harm ! 

‘ Less than your braw Lord of : Arran,' says Bothwell, 
and tpok the firstfruits. 

The low-roofed parlour full* of the s’moke of torches, 
flaring* lights, vvijd, "Unsteady gentlemen «in short clocks, 
flushed Alison in, the midst-*--one can picture the scene. 
The ceremony was prolonged ; there were two nights’ vigil 
to be made up. On a sudden, half-way to the girl’s cold 
Kjps, Lord Bothwell stops, lobks sidelong, listens. 

‘ The burgh is awake. Hark to that! Gentlemen, wc 
must draw off.’ 

They hear cries in the street, men racing along the 
flags. From the door below one' calls, ‘ The Hamiltons ! 
Look to yourselves ! The Hamiltons ! ’ 

Almost immediately follows a scuffle, a broken oath, 
the ‘ Oh, Christ! ’ and fall of a man. Lord Bothwell 
regains his friends—posterior parts of three or four cran¬ 
ing out of window, D’Elboeuf tying up his points, John 
Stuart .dancing about* the floor. ‘Gentlemen, come 
down.’ 

He trapped his cloak round his left a^m, whipped out 
his blade, and went clattering down the stair. The others 
came behind him. From the passage they heard the fight¬ 
ing frdm the door, as they stood spying there, the whole 
„towr seemed a roaring cave of men. Through and above 
the din they could catch,, the screaming of Lord Arran, 
choked with rage, tears, and fmpotence. 
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‘ Who is the doxy, I shall ask ye: Arr^i or»the las# ? ’ 
says Bothwsll, making ready to rpsh the entry. 

Justf as fte cleared the door, he was stabbed by a dirk in 
tfye upper arm, ^nd felt the»Ulood go from him. All Edin- 
buigfl eeepied awake — a light ip every window^ and, a 
wom&n to hold it. Hamiltons and their Triads packed 
the street: lome twenty Hepjjirfns about Kjjynsay's door 
kept fhair backs to the wall. For a time there was great 
work. 

In fhe midst*of the hubbub they hea^ftie,pipes skirling 
in the Cowgatc! * 

‘•Her? Ames old Huntly from his lodging,’ says I.ord 
John to his neighbour. TlSs was Bothwell, engaged wjth 
three men at the moment, and in a gay •humour. * 

‘Ay, hark* to him!’»he called over his shqulder; and 
then, purring like some fierce cat, 1 Softly now—aha, I 
have thee, friend*! ’ and ran one of his men through the 

body. . ’ 

Xhe pipes blew shrilly, ilo.’e at hrwid, the Gordons 
plunged ipto the street. Led'by their chief, by John of 
Findlater and Adam (a mere boy), they came rioting into 
battle. * 

‘ Aboyne ! Aboyne ! Watch fpr the Go?don ! ’—they 
held together dnd clove through the massed rq£n like a bolt. 

’ ‘ Hold •your*.ground ! I’ll gar them give back ! ’ .cried 
old. Huntly ; and Bothwoll, rallying his friends, pushed out 
to meet him : if Re had succeeded the Hamiltons had been 
cut in two. As it was, the fighting was more scattered, 
the melie broken up ; and this was the state of affairs when 
the Lord James chose to appear with a* company of the 
Queen’s men from the Castle. 

For the Lord ^ames, in his great house at the head of 
Peebles Wynd—awake over his papers when all the world 
was aslgej} or at ,wickednes£—had heard the rumours ot the 
fight; arfti then, even while he» considered it, heard the 
Gordpns go by. He heard old Huntly encojjragirte his 
men, heard John of Findlater: tf he had needed just 
advantage over his»scornful energy he might have it Aw. 
He got up from his chair and stpod gazing at his papers, 
rubbing together his soft wh^fe hands. Anon he went to 
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thp closed awoke his servant, and bade him make ready 
fpr the street. Cloaked, armed and bonneted,, followed by 
the njan, he went by silent \^ays to the Castle.'- 
, When he came upon the ‘ scene of the fray, he four^d 
Jonn ,,frordon of Findlater at grapple with a Hamilton 
amid a litter di fallen men. He found Adam Gordofi pale 
by the wall,*-wounded, Smiling at his first wound. ' He 
could not find old Huntly) for he was far afield', c'nasing 
men i,lown the wynds. D’Elbmuf had slipped away on 
other mischief,,’. Both well (with a troublesome gash) had 
gone home to bed.' He saw Arran battering at Ramsay’s 
door, calling on,,his Alison to open to him—dnh left* the 
fool to his folly. It was Huntly he wasted, and, failing 
him, took vfhat hostages he could get. He had John of 
Findlater pinioned from behind, ypjung Adam from before, , 
and (he pair sent off guarded to the Castle., 

To Arran, then, who ceased not his*- lamentations, he 
■stonily §aid, ‘ Fie, my lord, trouble not for such a jade at 
such an hour; bgt help rh-c vather to punish the Queen’s 
enemies.’ n 

Arran turned upon him, pouring out his injuries in a 
'stream. 41 

The Lord "James listened closely: so many great names 
involved ! Ah, the Earl of RothweU ! Alas,, my lord, 
rashness and vainglory are hand-in-hand,' I fear. The 
Marquis D’Elboeuf! Deplorable cousin of her Majesty. 
The Lord John! Tush—my own unhappy brother! 
One must go deeply, make free with the knife, to cut out 
of our commonwealth the knot of so much disease..! 

‘ My Lord of Arran,’ he concluded solemnly, * your 
•offence is deep, but the Queen’s deeper than you suppose. 

I cannot stay your resentment against the Earl of Bothwell; 
it is in the course of nature and of man that you should 
be moved. But the Earl of Htntly is,.the, more ’Jangerous 
person.’ 

My Lord James it was who led the now sobbing .^rran 
to his lodging, and sought his own afterwards^ well content 
with the night’s work. It is not always that you find two 
of your enemies united irj wrong-doing, and the service of 
the state the service of private grudges. 
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When the archers had cleared the streetg of J:bc quip k, 
afterwards came down silently the women and carried 
off th<; hurt and the dead. .The women’s office, tljis, in 
Edinburgh. 

The Queen was yet in her bed when * Hftntly catne 
swelling int 5 Holyroodhouse, jdrtnanding au\ljence*as his 
right. * «But the Lord Jarnes 'had been beforehand with 
him, and was in the bedclfamber with the Secretary, able fo 
stay, \fith a lctok, the usher at the dcia?. ‘ It is proper 
that your Majhsty should be’informed* of certain grave, 
occarren^,* he began to explain ; and teJd her the story 
of the night so f#r as was convenient. According to hijn, 
the Earl of JBothwcll mixed the brew and \he Eai*l of 
Huntly stirred it. D’FJbceuf was not named, John Stuart 
not named — wjien the Oueen asked, what was the,broil 
about ? Ah, her ‘Majesty must hold him excused : it was 
an Unsavoury talc for a lady’s ear. ‘ Lshpuld need lV> bb a’ 
deaf,lady in order to have fcoiflfortable, ears, upon your 
showing,’ ^he said sharply. I I6w well he had the secret of 
egging her on ! ‘ Rehearse the tale from the beginning, 

my lord,; and consider my eai*s as hardened as your own." 
He let her drag it out of him by degrees : Arr&n’s mistress, 
Bothwell’% nigHt work, so bard following upon night talk 
with her; «Hunt|y’s furious pride: rough music indeed for 
young ears. But she bad no time to shrink from the 
sound or to nurse any wound to her own pride. At the 
mere mention of Bothwell’s name Mary Livingstone was 
up in a sed fury, and drone her mistress to her wiles. 

‘ And this is the brave gentleman,’ crietl the maid, ‘this 
is the gallant who holds my Queen in.his arms, and goes* 
warm from them to a trollop’s of the tcv>vn ! Fit and right 
for the courtier who blasphemes will} grooms in the court 
—but fqr ,you, madam, for*you! Well—I hope you will 
know your friends in time.’ , 

Tlje Queen looked innocently at her, witl\ the ‘pure 
inquiry of a rffiild. ‘ What'did hb want with,the girl? 
Some folly to galKmy Lord Ayan, belike.’ Incredible 
questions to Livingstone ! , 

just then they could hear pld Lord Hurftly storming in 
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the antacjjamber. ‘ There hurtles the true offender, in my 
judgment,’ said the Lord James. 

‘ fje uses an unmannerly way of excuse,’ says the 
Queen, listening to his fnetork* , 

r '“ IVt^dam,’ said Mr. Secretary here, ‘ I think he 'father 
accuses. For 'his sort are so, that they regard every Wrong 
■ they do as, & wrong done, to themselves. And so, ’ per¬ 
chance, it is to be regarded in the ethic part of philosophy.’ 

c ‘ W,hy d,oes he rail at my pages? Why does he not 
come in ? ’ the £/.iien asked. Whereupon *the Lord James 
podded to the ush'edat the door. 

Delay had been troublesome to the furioufe 61 d man, 
fretting his nerves and exhausting his indignation before 
thle"time. He wat out of breath as well as patience; so 
the Queen had the first word, which he had by no means, 
intended. c She held up her finger at him. 

‘ Ah, my Lord of Huntly, you angered me the- other 
•day, a?i(j I overlooked it for the love I bear to your faihily. 
And now, when you have-angered me again, you storm in 
my house as if it was your own. What am I to think ? ’ 

He looked at her with stormy, wet eyes, and spoke 
•brokenly, being full of his injuries. ‘ I am hurt, madam, I 
am sore affronted, traduced, stabbed in the back. My son, 
madam-!’ 

’ She showed anger. ‘ Your son ! Your son ! You hav'e 
presumed too far. You offer me marriage with your son, 
and he leaves me for a fray in the street! ’ 

Startled, he puffed out his cheeks. ‘ I take God to 
witness, liars have been behind, me. Madam, my son 
Gordon had no Land in the night’s work. He was not in 
u my house ; he was not with me ; I know not where he was. 
A fine young man pf his years, look you, madam, may not 
be penned up like a sucking calf. No, no. But gallant 
sons of mine there were—who have suffered—Whos<j injuries 
cry aloud for redress. And, madam, I am here to claim it 
at ycur hands.’ « 

“'-Speak' your desires of me : I shall listen,’'said she. 

,The old man looked fixedly at his enemy across the bed. 

Ay, madam, and so I will.’ He folded his arms, and the 
action, and the weight of bis Wrongs, stemmed his vehemence 
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Dr a while. Dignity also he gained by his restraint^ a 
|uality of \vhich he stood in need ; and* truly he w^s 
dignified. To hear his account, loyalty to the throve and 
to his friends was all the ftfu^ce <?f his troubles. He had 
conje*d(iwn with* proffers of alliance to the Queen, a^ they 
laugHfed him to scorn. He with Kis two scftis «rose out* of 
their* beds to’quell a riot, to su<^»rur their frieftds-«■ 

‘ AhcUwhom do you call tyour friends ? ’ crierf the Queen, 
interrupting Kim quickly. • , 

He told her the Hamiltons—but ther^stTftainly he lied— 
good friend# of’his and hopeful to be bfctter! The Qulen 
calnaed iteftelf. ‘I had understood that .you went to the 
rescue of my LqJ-d BothwcU,’ she began ; and true it vgas, 
he had. But t now he laughed at the thought? and maj^be 
found it laughable. 

‘ No, no, madam,’ he said : ‘ there are no dealings 
betwixt me and «the border-thieves. But the Duke hath 
made a treaty with me ; and it was to help my Lord A.min,* 
his son, that I and mine went cut.’ W^ll! he had stayed 
the riot, he had carved out peace at the sword’s edge. 

‘ Anon ’—and he pointed out the man—‘ anon comes that 
creeper by darksome ways, And rewards my sons wifl* 
prison-bars—he, that has sought my fair earldom and all! 
Ay, madgm, &y ! ’— ; his vqice rose*—‘ so it is. Of all the 
souls in peril last night, some for villainy’s Sake, some to 
serve their wicked lusts, s»me for love of the game, and home 
for "honesty arfd truth—these last are rewarded by the jail. 
Madam, madam, I tell your Majesty, honest men are not to 
be bought and sold. Yoq may stretch heart-strings till they 
crack ; you may tempt the North, and rwc the spoiliag of 
the North. I know whose woriv this isj what black infernal, 
stain of blood is in turmoil here. * I lenow, madam, I say, 
and you know not? Some are begotten by night, and some 
in stealth by day—when th» great world is at its affairs,land 
the hous«* left empty, and nought rife in it but wicked 
humourh. Beware this kind, madam—beware it. .What 
they have lost by the bed they may retrieve b^ the bead. 
Unlawful, unlawful^-a black strain.’ 

The Lord James was stung ouf of himself. ‘ By heaven, 
madam, this should be stopped ! ’ 
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TheQpeen put up her hand. ‘ Enough said. My Lord 
fjuntly, what* is your pleasure of me ? ’ 

OJd Huntly folded up his wrath in his arm's once more. 

‘ I, ask, madam, the release' of my two sons—of my s$n 
Flndk^er, and of Adam, my young son, wounded? ih your 
service, sorely*wounded, find in bonds.’ 

‘ Ypu frame your petitLp unhappily,’ said the Queeri with 
spirit. ‘Tins is not the Way " for subjects to handle the 
prince/ 

He extended kjV arms, and gaped about him. ‘ Shbjects, 
( she saith! ’Handling, she saith! Oh, ’now, look you, 
madam, how they handle y®ur subject and my Poy. * He 
hafh fifteen years to his head, Madam, and/a chin as smooth 
a .4 your owrt. I feat he is hurt to the death—-I fear it sadly ; 
and it turns me sick to face his,, mother With the news., 
Three sons take I out, and all the hopes I have nursed since 1 
your Majesty lay a babe in your mother’s afm. Withone only 
‘I must Return, with one only—and no hopes, no hopes’at a’ 
—madam, an old ,and broken man.’ He was greatly mqved ; 
tears pricked his eyelids and made him fretful. ‘ Folly, folly 
of an old fool! To greet before a bairn! ’ He brought 
‘itears into the Queen’s eyes. : 

‘ I am sorfy for your son Adam,’ she said gfentiy ; ‘ but 
do not you grieve for him. Hy is to.o youfig tc> suffer for 
what he did'under duress. You shall not Weep .before me. 

I hate it. It makes me weep with you, and that is forbidden 
to queens, they say.’ 

A man had appeared at the curtain of the door, and 
stood hidden in it. The Lord James went to him while the 
Queen was turned to the Secretary. 

‘ Mr. Secretary,’ said she,’* you shall send up presently to 
the Castle. I desirc/to know how doth Sir Adam of Gordon. 
Bring me word as soon as may be.’ ' She had returned 
kindly’to the old Earl when* her brothpr was back by 
the bed. 

‘ Madam,’ he said to her, but looked directly at' hjs foe, 

‘ the injuries of my Lord Hurftly’s family are not ended, it 
appears. They bring me news-’ 

That was a slip; the Queen’s cheeks burned. ‘ Ah, they 
bring you news,'my lord ! ’ 
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He hastened to add: “ And I, as my duty is, rppo’rt to 
/our Majesty, that Sir John Gordon of Findfater h;?th, 
within this Jnour, broken ward. He is away, madam, leav¬ 
ing an* honest man dead in hj# roctn.' He had made a f^lse 
step in £he begirfning, but the news redeemed him. - 

The Qufcen looked very grave. • ‘ What l*ivc* you to «ay 
to this, Lord of Huntly ? ’ 

‘ I cay that he is my ycty s&n, madam,’ cilSd the stout 
old chief, ‘ and readier wijh his wits than that encroacher 
over there.’ 

Mr. Seep: Lethington covered .v'*srriilfc; the QuSen 

did jiot. % Rut sne replied : ‘ i\nd I say th.pt he is too ready 
with his wits; and to you, jny lord, I say that you rnust 
fetch him back. * I will not be defied.’ 

She saw his dogged look, and admired it in him. Well 
1 she knew how to soften*him now ! 

‘ There shall*be no bargain between you and met’ she 
continued, looking keenly at him ; ‘ lput as I have passed* 
my word, now pass you your.y l will takh care of the boy. 
He s*hall be here, and I will teach him to love his Queen 
better thdh his father can do it, I believe. That is my 
part. Now for yours : go you»out and bring me back Sh» 
John.’ % * 

Old Huntly ran forward to th <3 bed, fell on his knees 
beside it, %nd took tire girl’s hand. The tear# he now felt 
were kindlier, a"hd he le£ them come. ‘Oh, if you*and 
I could deal, my Queen,’ he said, ‘all Scotland should go 
laughing. If we could deal, as now we have, with the 
hearts’ doors open, and none between ! Why, I see the 
brave days yet 1 I shall firing back FincUater, fear not for 
it; and there shall be Gordons about you like a green, 
forest.— and yourself the bonny, feontly rose bowered in 
the midst! God *ive your Majesty 'comfort, who have 
given back comfort and prieje unto lift ! ’ 

The Q/ieen’s %yes shone with wet as she laughed her 
pleasure* ‘Go then, my lord ; deal fairly by me.’ 

Hfi left her,there and then? swelling with priuC, emotion, 
and vanity inflamed^ meaning to do well if any*man eyer 
did. He brushed aside Lethington with a sweep of the 
, arm—‘ Clear a way there—clear a* way ! ’ 
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Ifi tljis Gordon conflict the iniquities tff Lord Bothwell 
vvffre forgotteii, for the Queen’s mind was now .set upon 
kind offices. She took young Adam into her house and 
visjtcH him every day. As, you might have expected, 
where Jhc lad was handsome and the lady predisposed io 
bfecgeherouf-, she looked" more than she said, and said more 
than $he need. Young n Adam fell in love with this glim¬ 
mering, muHnuring, golden princess. Fell, do I sfiy? He 
slipped, rather, as in summer one lets oneself slip into the 
warm still watery ,Even so slipped he, and was o>/er the 
eals before he wae aware. Whatever she mav have said, 
he made mighty little reply: the Gordons v;e:e ahyays 
modest before women, and thi§ one but a boy. He hardly 
dare.d look at her when she came, though for a matter of 
three hours before* he had never taken his.-,eyes from the 
door through which she was to glide in upon him like a ' 
Queen of Fays. And the fragiance she carried about her, 
.thf wonder of her which filled the little chamber where he 
lay, the'sense of a goddess,unveiling, of daily miracle, of 
her stooping (glorious condescension!), and of his lifting- 
up—ah, let him who has deified a lady tell the glory if he 
..dare ! The work was done : she was amused, the miracle 
wrought. She had found him a sulky boy, she left him a 
budded knight. Here was one of the conquests she made 
every day without the drawing* of a sword. Mpst women 
loved her, and all boys and girls. j But although these are, 
after all, the pick of the world—to whom shu was the Rose ■ 
of roses—we must consider, unhappily, the refuse. They 
were the flies at the Hcneypot. , 

Mary Livingstone, not seriousfy, chid her mistress. ‘ Oh, 

( fie! oh, fie 1 ’ she would say. ‘ Do you waste your sweet 
1 store on a bairn ? They call you too fond already. Do 
you wish to have none but fools about you ? ’ 

If It is foolish to love mq, child,said the Queen, pre¬ 
tending to pout, ‘ you condemn yourself. And if it Is foolish 
of rr^e to love you, or to love Love—again you condemn 
yourself, Who teach me da> by day. Arp you jealous 
of..the little Gordon, or of the little Jean-Marie ? Or is it 
3 Monsieur de Chatelard whom you fear? ’ 

‘ Chatelard, .forsooth ! A parrokeet! ’ 
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The Queen laughed. ‘ If you are jealou% Mar£ Living¬ 
stone, ydu naust cut off my hand$ and seal my mouth ; for 
should you take away all rr^r lowers, I should stroke the 
jyllars of the hoyse till the^Vere warm, and kiss the m£ids 
in thS kitchen until they were cleag. I must love, i 4 y d^ar, 
and Be loved : that I devoutly believe.’ 

‘Lord Jesus, and so do # I ! ^groaned the gpod girl, and* 
thanked'Him on whom she called that Bothwell’s day was 
over. For although she s&id not a word of the late 9candal, 
she watched ev'ery day and lay awakl ’ ijights for any 
sign that ha was in the Queen’s thoughts. All she could 
discover To? certain was that *he came ncf more to Court. 
And yet he wasan or near Edinburgh. The yld Duke,of 
Chitelherault .had himself announced cne day in a great 
taking, with a’pitiful story of his son Arran. .Lord Both- 
well’s name rang loud in it. His son Arran, cousin (he was 
careful to say) of her Majesty’s, being highly incensed at 
the’affront he had suffered, had challenged the* fiarl* of 
Bothwell to a battle of three fen % side. *The weapons had 
been nanqyd, the men chosen? My Lord Bothwell had 
kept tryst, Arran (on his father’s counsel) had not. There¬ 
upon my Lord Bothwell crie# aloud, in the hearing of a 
score persons, ‘We’ll drag him out by the*lugs, gentle¬ 
men ! ’ an<i set’ about to do it. ‘ My son Ayran, madam, 
g'oes in deadly, fear; for so ruthless a man, a man so 
arrogant upon the laws as this Lord of Bothwell vexeth not 
your Majesty’s once prosperous realm. Alas, that such 
things should be! Madam, I grayely doubt for my son’s 
safety.’ 

‘ Why, what would you ha\je of me, (fousin ? ’ say# the 
Queen. ‘ I cannot fight your soy’s battle. Courage I 
cannot give him. ^.m I to protect him in my house ? ’ 

‘It is protection, indeed, madanj, that I crav§. J 5 ut 
your M^jegty kngws very wtell in what guise I would have 
him ent^r*your house.’ • 

Tlys was too open dealing to be dextrous Jn St?ch a 
delicate mark*. * . 

‘ Upon my word, cousin,’ says the Queen, ‘ I think that 
you carry your plans of protection too far : f you propose 
that I should shelter him in n\y bed.’ 
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r The r old Quke looked so confounded at this blunt 
commentary that she repented later, and promised? that she 
would try a reconciliation. ‘ But I cannot move in it 
myself,’ she told him. ‘ Theta are many reasons against 
that. ( ,po you say that my Lord Bothweil threatens ,fhe 
life* of your'feorf ? ’ 

* Indeed, ^adam, I do f^ar it.’ 

‘Well, I will see that he dofes.not get it. LeaWme to 
deal ar I c^n.’ 1 

JThe Queen sdM'for Mr. Knox. 



CHAPTER V 


HERE'ARE FLIES.AT THE HONEYPOT 

1 The Comic if ask no\^appears,’ says Le Secre[ des Secrets 
' in a reflective mood, ‘ the Comic Mask, with a deprecatory 
grin, t,o show ho\f it was th*e misfortune of Scotland at this 
time that, being, a poor country, evei»y funded rrjafi iif it* 
was forced to fatten his glebciat the cost pf his neighbour’s. 
So liouse was set against hoifte, friendship made a vain 
thing, and loyalty a marketable thing. More than that, 
every standard of value set uj? to be a beacon or channel 
post or poitit of rally (whichever you choose? to make it), 
became ipso fdcto a J:ower,of vantage, from which, if you 
were to draw your dues, it was necessary to scare eyery- 
body else. When Mr. Knox sourly called Queen Mary 
a Honeypot, he intended to hold her out to scorn; but 
actually he decried his countrymen who saw her so; and 
not saw her only, but evesy high es‘tate beside. For them 
the Church was a honeypot, the council,*the commatlti of 
the shore, the wardenry of the marchps. “Come,” they' 
said, “ let us eat and drink of this store* but for God’s sake 
keep off the rest, or it will never holcf out.” Round about, 
round ajoout, caijie the buzzing flies, at once eager and 
querulous* and while they sipped they looked from the 
corners of their eyes lest some other should getjnore*than 
his share; and the murmurs'of the? feasters were as often 
“Give him less” as*“Give me njore.” Yet it would*be 
. wrong, I conceive, to call the Scots lords all greedy; safer 
1 to remember that most of thejh must certainly have been 
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hucgry.’ 1 jSo /VIonsieur Des-Essars obtrudes his chorus— 
after the event. 

Young Queen Mary, hard-up against the eVfent, had no 
ch<$rus but trusty Livingstone "cf the red cheeks and warm 
heart ;,mor until her first Christmas was kept and g-anfe was 
she consciohs of needing one. She had maintained ai high 
spirit through all the daffci and windy autumn days, find¬ 
ing Both well’s effrontery as easy <to explain as the Duke’s 
poltroonery, or the hasty veering of old Huntly. Both well, 
she. would extenhfc’ie, held her cheap because women were 
his pastime, the Duke sought her protection' because he 
was a coward, Huntly shied off because his' vdnity was 
offended. If men indeed had ever been, so simple to be 
explained, this world were as easy to manage as a paste¬ 
board theafre. The simplicity was her own; but she 
shared the quality with another when she sent for Mr. 
Knox because she thought him her rival, and when he 
cafne prepared to play the part. 

The time was, November,' with the floods out and rain 
that never ceased. It was dark all day outside the palace; 
raw cold and showers of sleet mastered the town; but 
within, great fires made t'ne chambers snug where the 
Queen sat with her maids and young men. The French 
lords had taken their leave, the pageants! and dancings 
were stayed for a time. In a diminished Court, which held 
neither the superb Princes of Guise nor the hardy-tongued 
Lord of Bothwell—in a domesticated, needleworking, 
chattering, hearth-haunting Court—there was a great 
adventure for the coy excellences,of Monsieur de Chatelard. 
Discussing his prospects freely with Des-Essars, he told 
him that he had two serious rivals only. ‘ Monsieur de 
Boduel,’ he said, ‘ forces my Princess to think of him by 
insulting her. He appears to succeecf; but so would the 
man who should twist your arm, my littlf Jean-Marie, and 
make cuts with the hand at the fleshy part. 'He would 
compel ypu to think of him, but with fear. Now, fear, 
look you, is not the lady’s part in love, but'the man’s, the 
perfect lover’s part. Ifor it may be doubted whether a 
woman can ever be a perfect lover—if only for this reason, 
that she is designed for tlie love of a man. The Lord< 
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Gordon, eldest son and heir of that savage greybeird, 
Monsieur dp Huntly, is my othor adversary in the swdet 
warfare. She looks at him t »s yuu must needs observe a 
church tower in your Brabaflt. It is the tallest tiling there ; 
yott carftiofc avoid it. But what fine long l§gs # can»prei^il 
against the silken tongue? Not his, at lea-tf. Therefore, 
I sing; my best, I dance, I stfanj'prayerful at v>rners of the 
corridor* Arid one day,‘when I see her pensive, or hear 
her sidi as she goes past me, do you .know vfrhat 1 shall 
do? I shall run forward and clasp !lpr‘knees, and Cry 
aloud, “JVc* bleed, we bleed, Princess, we bleed! Come* 
my‘divine balm, let us stanch mutually‘these wounds of 
ours. For I teto have balsam for thee!” JDo you.aot 
think the plamadmirable ? ’ 

‘It is very poetica*,’ said Des-Essars, ‘and has this 
merit, usually denied to poetry, that it is uncommonly 
explicit. I think I know better than you what jye Jhe 
designs of Monsieur de Bodue^ sinc*e he was dnee my 
master. He does not seek* Jo insult *or to terrify my 
mistress, as you seem to suppose—but to induce her to 
trust him. He would wish to # appear to her in the cha*. 
acter of .the, one man in Scotland who does r\pt seek some 
advantage frorp her. My Lord Gunion's designs—to use 
the word* for convenience?, though, in fact/* he has no 
designs—aVe as.simple as yours. He is infatuated ;• the 
‘ Quqen has turned his hdhd ; and it is no wonder, seeing 
that she troubled herself to do it.’ 

1 If he has no designs, boy,’ cried Monsieur de CMte- 
lard, ‘ h8\v can you compare him with me, who have 
many ?’ * 

Des-Essars clasped his hands .behind his head. ‘ I 
suppose you are tljp same in this, at Jfeast,’ he said, 1 that 
both of you seek to get pleasure out of my mistress. Let 
me tell you that .your most serious rival of all is one of 
whom ycjif know nothing—one who seeks neither pleasure 
nor profit from her; to whops, therefore, she will almost 
certainly offer \he utmost of her store.’ 

‘ Who is this remarkable man, pray ? ’ 

‘ It is Master Knox, the Genevan preacher,’ said Des- 
Essars. ‘ I think there is more danger to the Queen’s 
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hrfirt in this man’s keeping than in that of the whole Privy 
Cbuncii of this kingdom.’ 

Monsieur de Chatelard r.-^s profoundly surprised. ‘ I 
had never considered him at ‘all,’ he admitted. ‘ I t n my 
country, J^an-JMarie, and I suppose in yours J.lso, \ve* do 
not consider .the gentry of religion until our esse is become 
extreme. Qf what kindred is .''his man ? ’ 

„ ‘ He is of the sons of Adam^I suppose, and a tall one. 

I have see.'i him.’ ( 

•‘You mistake^-me, my boy. Hath., he blood, for 
"•example ? ’ c 

‘ Sir, I will warrant it very red. In fine, sir, this man is 
KrVjg of Scotland; and, though it may'"surprise you to 
hear me say so, I tvill be so bold as to add $n your private 
ear, that no true lover of the Qiieen my mistress could | 
wish' her to give up her heart into a,ny other keeping 
r wlgich.dhis country can furnish.’ ' , 

Monsieur de ChatelarcJ. after a short, quick turn about 
the room, came 'back to tjes-Essars vivacious and angry. 
‘You speak absurdly, like the pert valet you are likely to 
,_become. What can you know of love—you, who dare to 
dispose of y(?ur mistress’s heart in this fashion ?,’ 

Des-Essars looked grave. ‘ It is open to me, young as 
I am, to love the Queen my mistress, and to desire her 
welfare. I love her devotedly; but I swear that I desire 
nothing else. Nor does my partner and sworn ally,, 
Monsieur Adam de Gordon.’ 

‘ Love,’ said Monsieur de Chatelard, tapping his bosom, 

‘ severs brotherhoods and dissolves every oath. "It is a 
perfectly selfish passion : even the beloved must suffer for 
’ the lover’s need. Do you and your partner suppose that 
you can stay my advance ? The thought is laughable.’ 

We neither suppose it nor propose it,’ replied the youth. 

‘ We are considering the case of Mr. Knox, and are agreed 
that, detestable as his opinions may be, there is great force 
in mem because of thy grea*: force in himself. We think 
he may draw the Queen’s favour by the very neglect he 
hath of it; and although our natures would lead us to 
advance the $uit of my lord Gordon, who is my col¬ 
league’s blood-brother, as you know—for all that, it is our 
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deliberate intention to throw no obstacle in ihe v%ay of Any 
pretensions,this Master Knox ma»y chance to exhibit.’ * 

‘And, pray,’ cried Moryieur, de Chatelard, drawing 
himsflf up, ‘and, pray, hcAvv do you look upon my pre- 
teifeiynS, which, I need not telfc you, dq npt orftbi^ce 
marriage ? ’ . 

‘Tp tell you the truth, .sir, Des-Essars rallied, 1 we do 
not lool^upoa them at all.’ 

Monsieur de^Chatelarcf was satisfied^ ‘I think you are 
very wise,’ he jaid. ‘No eye^should look upon the deed 
which I ^n^flitate. Fare you well, Jean-Marie. I speak aS 
a m*an forewarned-’ 

Jean-Marie returned to h*s problems. 

Standing ^ the Queen’s door, he hafl his plan cut and 
dried. When the preacher should be brought in by the 
usher, he would require a word with him before he pulled 
bac^: the curtain. He does not confess to it jn Jiis. 
memoirs; but I' have no doubj what that word was to 
hav» been. Remember that* tjiere was‘this much‘sound 
sense on the boy’s side: he knew very well that the Queen 
had thought more of Mr. Kijox than she had cared Uj 
allow. «Hi§ inferences may have been ridiculous ; it is one 
thing to read jnto the hearts of kings, another to dispose 
them, kiowever that may be, the Captain t>f the Guard 
had received his- orders. He himself introduced the great 
man into the, antechamber, and led him directly to the 
entry of the Queen’s closet. Mr. Erskine, who held this 
office, was also Master of the Page«s, and no mere gentle- 
man-usHbr. He brushed *aside his subaltern with no more 
ceremony than consists in a flpek of the* ear, and, ‘ $ack, 
thou French pullet—the Queen’s command.’ Immediately* 
afterwards he annr^inced at the door, “Madam, Mr. Knox, 
to serve your Majesty.’ 

‘ Enter.boldlj*, Mr. Knox,’ he bade his convoy then, 
and departed, leaving him in flic doorway face to face 
with 4 :he Queen of Scots. 

She sat in a low chair, tapestry on her knees, her needle 
v hying fast; in her *white mourning, as always when she 
y flafl her own way, she looked *a sweet find wholesome 
young woman. Mary Livingstone, self-possessed and busy, 
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wal on 'a» higher chair behind her, watching the work; 
Mtiry Fleming in the b^y of the window, Lord'Lindsay 
near by her, leaning ag^inst f/ the wall. Mary Beaton and 
M^ry Seton were on cushions oil the floor,.each holding ajj 
emj, oft'the lorjg frame... Mr. Secretary regard/ul*by the 
door, and a lfidy who sat at a little table reading out of 
Percefbrest <$ Amadis, or^om,e such, completed as quiet 
aq interior as you could wish t<S see. Whjje MV. 'Knox 
stood primed for his duty, scnltinised by half a ( dozen 
pairs of eyes,, thcNQueen alone did not lift hers up, but 
picked at a knot with her needle. ' v 

The tangle olit, ‘Let Mr? Knox take t heartV she s'aid, 
wifli the needle’s eye to the light and the wool made sharp 
by tier tongue: ‘ here he shall find a few busy girls putting 
to shame some idle men.’ Seeing that Mr. Knox made no 
sign-»-as how should he, who needed not take what he had 
never lost?—she presently turned her head and looked 
cheerfully at him, her first sight of a redoubtable critic. 
Singly* her thoughts came, ofie on the heels of the other: 
her first, This man is very tall; the second, Jie looks 
kjnd; the third, He loves a jest; the fourth, which stayed 
long by her, The deep wise eyes he hath ! In a long head 
of great bones and little..flesh those far-set, far-seeifig, large, 
considering eyes shone like lamps in •the daylight—full of 
power at command, kept in control, content'to wait. They 
told her nothing, yet she saw that they had y store behjnd. 
No doubt but the flame was there. If the day made it 
mild, in the dark it woyld beacon men. She saw that he 
had a strong nose, like a raven’s beak, a fleshy mouth, 
the beard of a 'prophet, tjie shoulders and height of a 
“mountaineer. In one l?rge hand he held his black bonnet, 
the other was across his breast, hidden^ in the folds of his 
cloak. r There was no man present of his height, save 
Lethington, and he looked a Iveed. Tbpre wg,s no man 
(within her knowledge) iof his patience, save c tlie Lord 
JameS ; apd she knew him at heart a coward. Peering 
through her narrowed eyes for those few sedonds, she had 
thd* fancy that this Knox was like a ragged granite cross, 
full of runes, wounded, weather-fretted, twisted awry. Yet 
her four thoughts persisted: ( He is very tall, he looks kind, 
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he loves a jest—and oh! the deep wise eyes Jie hatji! 
Nothing *thji he did or spoke . against her afterwards 
moved .the roots of those opiiuons.. She may have feared, 
byt she never shrank from tfe? man. 

N<^v «hq took up her words wljere she had left* Jhe'rp. 

‘ You,*who love not idleness, Mr. Knox, arc? hare to hSlp 
me, f hope ? r 

He banked before he .answered. 1 Madanf,’ then said 
he, ‘ I am here upon yotir summons, since siibjeqjs afe 
bound to obey* that I may know you? pleasure of nje.’ 

‘ A sweet dangerous woman,’ hfe though? her still; but he, 
added now*‘And of all these* dainty ladies the daintiest, 
and the shrewdest reader of tnen.’ > 

‘ Come thep, Mr. Knox, and be idl# or btisy as Mkfes 
, you best,’ she*said, anti, resumed her needle. I am glad 
to know,’ she abided, ‘ that you consider yourself bpund 
anyways to me.’ * 

He, not moving from his doorway—-.making jt* sefve 
him tather for a pulpit—whert hi? had thpught for awhile, 
with quickjy blinking eyes, beghn : 1 1 think that you seek 
to put me to some question, madam, but without naming 
it. I think that you would hale me justify myself without* 
cause citfed.* But this I shall not dp, lest afterwards come 
in your Qlerk’of Arraign* and I find myself prejudged 
upon my plea before I am accused at all. *Why, in. this 
„ piaster of service of subjects, we are all in a manner bound 
Upon it. Many masters must we obey: as God and His 
stewards, who are girded angels j and Death and his 
officers, who are famine^ diseases, fires, and the swords 
of violent men, suffered by God for primordial reasons; 
and next the prince and his ’ministers, among whom I * 
reckon-’ 

‘ Oh, sir ; oh, sir? she cried out, ‘ you go too fast for me! ’ 

‘ Macjaip,’ saic^ he, ‘ I spetek with respect, but I d*o think 
you go a^fast as I.’ . 

Stye laughed. ‘ I am young, Mr. Knox, and go as 
fast as I can. * Do you blame’ me fdr that ? ’ 

‘ I may not, madam,’ said jie steadily, ‘ unless»to 
, remember that you sit in an old <*eat be to blame you.’ 

* I sit at my needlework n<j&, sir.’ 
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I He Saw hpr fine head bent over the web, a gesture 
beautifully meek, but said he: ‘I suspect' the seat is 
beneath your Majesty. It t is hard to win, yet harder to 
le$ve when the time comes.’ k - , 

r ‘ Bi'ft,’ said she, ‘if I put aside my seat, if J whive”my 
authority, how would you consider me then ? ’ 

He? turned his head Atom one to another, and then 
gazed calmly at the Queen. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘if you 
waive, your authority and put Aside your seat, the which 
(you say) you have from God, why then should I consider 
-you at all ? ’ 

When the room stirred* she laughed, but it wak to 
conceal her vexation. She' pricked her lip with her 
heeUle. 

‘ I see how it is with you and your friends, sir,’ she said , 
drily ‘You love not poor women in any wise. When we 
are upon thrones you call us monsters, and when we come 
off thfim you think 'us nothing at all. It is hard to please 
you. 'And yet—you have known women.’ 

‘ A many,’ said he. 

‘ And of these some were good women ? ’ 

‘ There was one, madam,'the best of women.’ 

Her eyes'sparkled. -‘Ah! You speak kindly at last! 
You loved my mother! Then you- will love me. Is it 
not so ? ’ 

He was silent. This was perilous work. 

‘ I have sent for you, Mr. Knox,’ she continued, ‘ not for 
dialectic, in which I can see I am no match for you; but 
to ask counsel of you, and require a benevolence, if you are 
ready to bestow? it. We will talk alone of these things, 

1 if you will. Adieu, mes enfants; gentlemen, adieu. I 
must speak privately with Mr. Knox.’ 

What had she to say to him? Not he alone wondered; 
there was Master Des-Essars 1 ’at the door—Master Des- 
Essars, who, with the generosity of calf-love, waif prepared 
to surrender, his rights for the good of the State. -Mary 
Livingstone, to whom'one man, lover of the Queen, was 
as* pitiable as another, swept through the ante-room 
without a word for anybody. The others clustered in 
the bay, whispering and wondering. 
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But as to Mr. Knox, when those two w^re alone, ;fhe 
oaffled him .altogether by asking t him to intervene in the 
quarrel between the Lords Ijothyell and Arran : baffled 
him, # that is, because he h&d braced himself for tears, 
reproaches,* and what he called yowling’ against This 
‘ Stinking Prjde ’ sermon, which of late had macfe some stir. 
In thyt matter he was reacts to take his stajid upon the 
holy hill bf Sign ; he had his counter-mines laid against her 
mines. , Yea, if she had ‘cried out upon the bpok .of tfie 
Monstrous Regiment itself, he had hi. 1 ? pitljy retorts, jus 
citations % frdhi Scripture, his Abistotle, his Saint Paul, and, 
Aqilinas—for he,did not disdhin that serviceable papist— 
his heavy cavalr/ from Gem*va and his light horsemen from 
Ayrshire greens. But she took no notic* of this entrenfihed 
position of his: she d«ew him into open country, then 
swept out and.caught hiip in the flank. Choosiijg to 
assiyne, against all evidence, that he had loved her mother, 
assuming that he loved her too, she pleaded with him* to' 
servo her well, and used the Vub’tlcst flattery of all,.which 
was to take for granted that *hc would refuse what she 
begged. This was an incense so heady that the flintj/- 
edged brain was drugged by it, declined ratiocination. A. 1 ? 
she pleaded, in low urgent tones, which cried ‘sometimes as 
if she was hurt, and thrilled sometimes as, though she 
exulted id her’pure desire, he listened, sitting motiopless 
above her, meye moved than he cared afterwards to own. 

‘ For peace’s sake I came hither, young as I am, and 
because I desire to dwell among,my own folk. I hoped 
for peace, and do think that I ensued it. Have I vexed 
any of you in anything? H^ve I oppressed any?’* At 
such a time, against such pleading, hp had it not in his* 
heart to cry out, V Ay, daily, hourly, you vex, thwart, 
and offend the Lord’s people.’ 

Seeing, him silent, pondering above her, she stretched 
out her ifms for a minute, and bewitched him utterly with 
her alow, sad smile. ‘ If a girl of my years caq be tyrant 
over grave councillors, if that be possible, and I.have done 
it, I shall not be too stiff to ask pardon for my fault, of to' 
come to you and your friend^, Mr. Knox, to learn a wiser 
way. But you cannot accyise me. I See you answer 
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nothing.’* Whether he could or not, he did not at that 
time. , • ( 

She came back to her first proposition. ‘ Of my Lord 
of'Bothwell I know only this‘,’>—she seemed to weigh her 
words*—‘ that in France he approved himself the very 
hoViest gerfdeman whom I looked to find him ,here. He is 
not of my {^ith; he favours England more than I, am as 
yet prepared to do; he is stern 1 ’upon the tjordei. What 
his quarrel may be with my Lofd of Arran I do not care 
to .inquire. I praj? it may be soon endedl for the peace’s 
,sake which I prortiised myself. Why should I be unhappy ? 
You cannot wish it.’ ’ ' 

Madam,’ he said, in his deep slow voice, ‘ God knoweth 
I 'do 1 not.’ 

She looked down ; she whispered, ‘ You are kind to me. 
You .will help me?’ .. „ 

‘Madam,’ he said, ‘God being with'me, I will.’ She 
'lodked up at him, like a child, held out her hand. He took 
it in his own ; and there it lay for a while contented. . 

Upon this fluttering moment the Lord James, walking 
familiarly in king’s houses, entered with a grave inclination 
b'f the head. The Queen was vexed, but she was ready, 
and resumed her hand. Mr. Knox was not ready. He 
stiffened himself, and opened his. mouth to speak no words 
came. The Lord James went solemnly to his side and put 
a hand on his shoulder. The Queen’s eyes flashed. 

‘ Madam,’ he said, ‘ I am glad that my friend Mr. Knox 
should be here.’ 

‘ Upon my word, my lord,’ cried the Queen it? a rage, 
* why should you 1 be glad, or what has your gladness to do 
»with the matter ? ’ *Mr. Knox, before she spoke, had gently 
disengaged himself > now he made her a deep obeisance and 
took his leave—not walking backwards. ‘ That is a true 
mah,’ was her judgment of him, and nqyer substantially 
altered. What he may have thought of her, if he after¬ 
wards discovered how she had used him here, is another 
question. , He set about doing her behests* at any rate. 
There was a probability that my Lord Bothwell would show 
himself at Court again .before many days, and without 
direct invitatiori of hers. 
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After a progress about the kingdom, vfhich She thought 
it well to makt: for mapy reasons—room for the pacifying 
arm of Mr. Knojc being one—it befell as she had hoped. 
Speedily and well'had the preacher gone to work: the*Earl 
of Atran walked abroad without a bodyguard, the ^arl^of 
Bothwell showed himself at Court and was received, upon 
his former footing. The Queen'had looked sharply at him, 
on his first appearance, for any sign of a shameful face; 
there was not to be seen the shadow of a shade. It is not* 
too mud? td say that she would have been greatly disap¬ 
pointed if there'had b,een aijy ; for to take away hardihood 
from this man would be to make his raillery^ a ridiculous 
, offence, his gay humour ( a mere symptom of the tavern. 
'No,’but he laughed at her as slily as ever before; he 
reassumed his old pretensions, he gave back no inch of 
ground-»and, remember, ip an affait of the sort, if the man 
holds his place the maid must yield something of hers.. It 
is bound to be a case of give cfr take. She felt herself in . 
the act to give, was glad of it, and c’on^ealed it from Mary 
Livingstone. When this girl, her bosom friend and bed¬ 
fellow, made the outcry you mighf expect of hfcr, the 
Queen pretended‘extreme surprise 
‘ Do you suppose this country the Garden of Edet4 my 
dear ? Are aH the Scots lofds wile virgins, cajefu! (Tver 
lamp-wicks? Am I.Queen of a Court of Love l)y change, 
and is my Lord of Bothwell a postulant? You tell me 
news. I assure you he is nothing to me.’ 

77 
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v these words were spoken on a day when he had 

declared'hiniself something as plainly as was convenient. 
Exactly what had happened was this :— 

On the anniversary - day of the death of little King 
Francis of France, the Queen kept the house „with fier 
maids, and professed to see nobody. A requiem had been 
sung,,, the faithful few attending in black mourning. She, 
upon a faldstool, solitary before,the altar at the pall,‘looked 
?. very emblem of pure sorrow—exquisitely dressed in long 
nun-like "weeds ; mo relief of white; her face very pale, 
hinds thin and fragile, only one ring to - the whole eight 
‘ fingers. Motionless, not observed to open her lips, wink 
hejr eyes, scarcely seen to breathe, there she stayed when 
mass was done and the chapel empty, save for women and 
a page or two. 

At noon, just before dinner, she walked in the garden,’ 
kepf empty by her directions—a few turns with Beaton 
and Fleming, and Des-Essars for escort—then, bidding 
them leave her, sat alone? in a yew-tree bower in full sun. 
It was warm dry 1 weather for the season. 

Presently, as she sat pensive, toying perhaps with grief, 
■trying to recall it or rnaint; in it—who knows?—she heard 
footsteps not far off, voices in debate ; and locked side¬ 
long up to see who could be coming. It was the Earl 
of Bothwell who showed himself first round the angle of 
the terrace, arm-in-arm of thajt Lord Arran whom she 
had procured to be his friend; behind these two were 
Ormiston, some Hamilton or another, and Paris, Lord 
Bothwell’s valet. They were in high spirits and „free talk, 
those two lords, unconscious or careless of her privacy; 
Bothwell was gesticulating in that French way he had; 
the other, with his head inclined, listened closely, and 
sniggered in spite of himself. Born were in cheerful 
colours; notably, Bothwell ;vore crimson cloth with a 
cloak of the same, a pujpoint of lace, a white, feather in 
his $ap. Arran first saw the Queen, stopped instantly, 
uncovered, and said something hasty to his companion; 
h$, stared with his light fish-eyes and kept his mouth 
open. Bothwell looked up in his good time and bared 
his head as he did so. c It seems that he muttered some 
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I ier or advice, for when Lord Arran slipped by .on’tli: 
s of his toes, all the rest followed hin?; but Lon,! 
jothwejl walked leisurely over the grass towards the 
been, as who should say, ‘ i lam *in the wrong—in {ruth 
s aqi % gareless ’devil. Well, give me my due ; admit* I 
am not a timorous devil.’ ‘' ’ 

A? he stodd before her, attentive and respectful in his 
easy vfoy® she watched hiqa Vi early, and he w^ted for her 
words. It is 3 . sign of hotv they stood to one another at 
this tirrffe that she began her speech in.the mi’ddle—as if 
her thoughts, m spite of hesself, became ’ at a poiht 
articulate? * 

‘You also, my’lord ! ’ 

‘ Plalt-il ? ’ 

‘ Oh, you understand me very well.’ 

‘ Madam, upon my honour ! I am a aun aog tnat can 
see but one thing at a time.' 

She forced herself to speak. ‘ I as]< you, then if this 
is the day of all days when ypu choose to pass by pie in 
your festival gear? I ask if you also are with the rest 
of them ? ’ * 

He made as if he would spread his hands out—th£‘ 
motion way enough. It said—though he was silent— 
‘Madam, I am no better than other" men.’ 

. ‘Oh, I* behove it’ I believe it! You afe no better 
indeed ; but I had thought you wiser.’ * 

■ « e cau S?ht *at the word, and rubbed his chin over it. 

‘ Hey, my faith, madam—wiser ! ’ 

The Queen tapped her foot. ‘ if I had said kinder, I 
might have betrayed myself for a fool. Kindness, wisdom, 
generosity, pity! In all these‘things I must believe you 
to be as other men. Is it not so ? ’• * 

Seeing her cloudSd eyes, he did not’affect to laugh any 
more. He was either a l*ad courtier or one sur/temely 
ex P^ r t i faf he sjJbke as irritably js he felt. 

I * J know few men save men of spirit, therefore 

1 ^ atff iot advise you. But you know the saw, Come asino 
sa-pe cosl mitiusza rqpe: “The donkey bites his* carrot «as 
el as he knows.” Wisdom is becoming to a servant; 
m ness, generosity, and the i^st*of these high virtues are 
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t!V,e ornament of a master, or mistress. ' Why, madam, if 
L desire the warmth of the sun, shall I ever ’get it by • 
shivering ? Is that a wise reflection ? ’ 

< She clasped her hancis o?&rj her knee, and looked at her 
fpot p.,< she swung it slowly; but if the action. war, idle the 
w6rds‘ wei'e rfot. ‘ If I asked you, my lord, to wdhr the 
dule with trie upon this one day of the year, should you 
refuse me? ^Tf I grieve, will you not grieve with me) ’ 

1 H$ never faltered, but spoke-as gaily as 'a sailor to his 
lajs. ‘Faith of a'gentleman, madam, why should 1 grieve 
,—except for that you should grieve still?- For your 
grieving there may be a remedy; and as for'tne’, far'from 
grfeving with you, I thank the kindly gods.’ 

c 'She bit her lip as she shivered. ‘You, are cruel,’ she 
said: ‘yoi| are cruel. I knew if before. ’Your heart is 
cruel. This is the very subtlety of the vic,e.’ 

‘ kot so, madam,’ he answered qilietly; ‘ but it is 
ddhgerpus simplicity. Do you not know why 1 1 give 
thanks?—I think you do, indeed.’ 

Very certainly she thought so too. , 

She sat on after he was gone, twisting her fingers about 
’its she spun her busy fancies; and was so found by her 
maids. Little King Francis and the purple’ pull which 
signified him were buried for .that day ; Aid after dinner 
she changed' her black gown for a white. "It was at going 
to t>ed that night that she had. rallied Mary Livingstone 
about Scots lords and wise virgins, and declared that Lord 
Bothwell was nothing to her. And the maid believed her 
just as far as you or I may do. . 

Not that the* thing was grown serious by any means: 
the maid of honour made 'too much of one possible lover, 
and the Queen, very 4 ' likely, too little. The difference 
between these two was this: Mary'Xivingstone looked 
upbn her Majesty’s lovers wifih a match-maker’s eye, but 
Queen Mary with a shepherding eye.' The‘ flock was 
everything to her. Just now, for example, ‘ shg was 
an&iotis p.bout certain 1- other’strays; and, as time wore on 
to the dark of the year, she began to be impatient. The 
Gordons, said her brotnpr James, were playing her false; 
but it was incredible to h£r—not that they should be at ' 
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fault, but that her instinct should be so. S^e couM ha/e 
sworn to “th^, truth of that fine Lord Gordon, and bee.i 
certain .that she had won over o|d Huntly at the .last. 
The mistake—if she was nwiJken—is common to queers 
ancl »p‘?et&y children, who, finding themselves in the Centre 
of thefc world, give that a circumference beyohll the line 
of sight. Because all eyes are upon them they think that 
there ft raothinjg else to be seen. She was t» learn that 
Huntly at Court and Bluntly in Badenoch qvere. two 
separate*persons ; so said the Lord Jamc.F . 

‘ Sister, alns ! ‘ I fear a treacherous ifnd stiff - necked 
generation 1 ’ ;* and he had more* to go upon* than he chose 
her to guess as ye£. ' 

So far, at least, she had to admit that old Tluntly \fras 
,a liar: John oi Findlatqj- was never brought bvick. Her 
messengers retugied again and again, saying, ‘ The Earl 
was in the hills,' Jr ‘ The Earl was hunting the deer,’ or 
‘The’Earl was punishing the Forbesesr’ .And whord was 
her fine Lord Gordon, with bis 'sea-blu?, hawk’s eyes? 
She was driven at last to send’after him—a peremptory 
summons to meet her at Dundee ; but he never came—. 
could not be found or served with the letter—was believed 
to be with* tile Earl, his father, but,had been‘heard of in 
the west with tlfe Haipilton^, etc. etc. The face of Lord 
James—his,eyes’ever upon the Earldom of Moray—\vas 
sufficient answer to her d»ubts ; and when she turned to 
Lord' Bothwell for comfort, he laughed and said, reminding 
her of a former conversation, ‘ Prick the old bladder, 
madam, scatter the pease ; .then watch warily who come to 
the feast.’ 

Then a certain Lord Ruthven* entered her field, sent for 
out of Gowrie—a dour, pallid man, with fatality pressing 
heavily on his forehead. It seemed # to weigh his brows 
over his eyes, and to goad him at certain stressful times 
to outbursts of savagery—snarling, tooth-baring—terrible 
to behold* He hated Huntly as one Scots lord coiild hate 
another, for no icnown reason. * 

‘You ask me what.you shall do # with Huntly, madam? 

1 say, hang him on a tree, and poison crows with him. 

■ will be the best service he cajl ever do yoif ’ 


9 
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He- spid this at the council board, and dismayed her 
-sorely. It seemed to her that he churngd -his spleen - 
between his teeth till it foamed at his loose lips. 

" r She flew to the comfort pf her maids: here was her 
cabinet of last resource ! They throned her among them, 
piut their 'heads near together, and considered the case of 
Scotland. r Mary Livingstone could see but one remedy 
for the of.p deep-set disease Bothwell’s broad chest 
shadowed, all the realm as with a cloud: chase that away, 
you migfit get a glimpse of poor Scotland ; but while the' 
dreadful gloom * endured - the Gordons seemed to her a 
swarm of gnats, harmless f-.t a distance. 1 Lee tnem -starve 
in their own quags, my dear heart,’ s§e said ; ‘ you will 
nave them humble when they are hungry. Theirs is the 
sin of pride—but, O Mother of Heaven, keep us clean from 
the sin that laughs at sinning ! ’ „ S 

Mary Fleming put in a word fof the advice of Mr. 
Seciet,ary Lethjngton, but blushed when the others nudged 
each other. The Secretary was known to be her servant. 
Mary Beaton said, ‘ I thought we were to speak of 
Huntly ? Ma belle dame, touch his heart with your 
finger-tips.’ 

‘ So I would if I knew the way,’ said the Queen, 
frowning. 

_‘Send him back his bonny boy Adam,’ says Beaton; 
‘I undertake that he will plead your cause. You have 
given him good reason.’ * 

The Quaen thought well of this ; so presently Adam 
Gordon was sent north as legate a latere. 

Christmas wept out, Lent drew on, the months passed. 
The Ark of State tossed in unrestful waters, but young 
Adam of Gordon came not again^with a slip of olive. 
“If that child should prosre untrue,’ said the Queen, 

‘ then his father is the lying traitor you report h'im.’ This 
to nMr. Secretary Lethington, very much with her just now, 
a't wor£ for Mr. Secretary Cecil of England, trying his 
“■hardest to bring about a mee t»>g between his mistress and 
the mistress of his friqnd. Lethington, knowing what he . 
did know, had little consolation for her ; but he bore word' 
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to his master, the Lord James, that the# Qfleen was 
angering fast* with the Gordons;, a very little more anfl 
the fire would leap. 

.‘Ii^rny poor .judgment,’*hi said, ‘the kindling-spark 
will *bf struck when she sees the scribbling of, her. 
image^. She hath fashioned a very Eros out, of George 
Gordo®.’ , * 

‘ I conceive, Mr. Secretary, ’ said the I'ord James, 
making ,no sign^that he tfad heard hirq, ‘ thafthe times 
are ripe for our budget of news.’ 

‘I thiijk,Vitfi your lordship,’ the Secretary replied, 

‘ but Vill you be your own post-boy ? ’ 

‘ Ah! I am a* dullard, IV^r. Secretary,’ said my W<J. 

‘ Your mind forges in front of mine.’ * 

, He was fond of pending his agents in clo.fe corners. 
Let them be explicit since he would never be. Lethington 
gulped his chagrin. 

‘ My meaning was, my lord, th^t it will* advantage you 
more to confirm than to spread your news concerning the 
Lord Gordon. Whoso tells her Majesty a thing to anger 
her, I have observed that he wjjl surely receive some parti 
of her wrath, Not so the man who is forced t® admit the 
truth of a reporjt. Pie, on the contrary, gains trust; for 
delicacy in a courtier outweighs integrity with our mistress. 
Therefore ldt the Duke bring the news, and do you wait 
^ntil.you can t>ow your head over it. Perhaps I speak 
more plainly than I ought.’ 

‘ * think you do, sir, indeed,’ saya the Lord James, and 
lacerates Ids Lethington. 

There was a masque upon Shrove»Tu»sday, the last day 
°f Carnival, and much folly done, which ended, like a 
child’s romp, in a sobbing fit. Amid the lights, music, 
aughter ef Che throng, the Queen and her maids braved it 
as 7\ uc y }<dung men, trunked, puffed, pointed, trussed and 
oublqted; short French eloajes ovgr one shoulder, *fUt 
Tench caps over one ear. Mary Livingstone Was the 
properest, being so taill, Mary Fleming the least at ease* 
h a, T Beaton the pertest, and, MUry Setor^ the prettiest 
°y- But Mary the Queen was the most provoking, the 
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trimmest, mfost assured little gallant that ever you saw; 
hnd yet, by that art she, had, that extraordinary ‘tact, never 
mofa a queen than when, now so much a youth. Her 
trunks were green and her ‘ddublet white- velvet; hey cloak 
tyas“ r/iolqt threaded with gold. Her cap was as'scarlet as 
her lips ; bnt there was no jewel in her ear cr her girdle to 
match her.glancing eyes. Py a perverse French courtesy, 
.which becaine them very ill, such men as ..dareS to do it, 
or had ohins to ( show, were habited like women,. Queen ( 
Mary led OKt Monsieur de Chatelard in a ruff and hooped 
gown ; Des-Essars made a nun of himself, most d em ure and 
most uncomfortable; Mary Fleming chose the Eirl of 
Afran —the only Scot in the mummefy—a shepherdess 
with a crook. Mary Livingstone would not dance. ‘ Never, 
never, never ! ’ cried she. ‘ Let vomen ape men, as I ant 
doing: the thing is natural;.we would dll be men if we 
poulfl. But a man in a petticoat, a man that can blush— 
ah, bah ! pourrkure de France ! ’ 

That night, fatten or not, Monsieur de Chatelard .played 
the French game. Queen Mary held him, led him about, 
bowed where he curtsied, stood while he sat. He grew 
bolder as t,he din grew wilder; he said he wa,s the Queen’s 
wife. She thought him a fool, but owned to a kina of sneak¬ 
ing tenderness for folly of the-sort. • He called .her his dear 
lord, his sweet lord, said he was faint and mifst lean upon 
her arm. He promised to make her jeajous—went, very 
far in his part. He swore that it was all a lie—he loved 
his husband only : ‘ Kiss me, dear hub, I am sick of love ! ’ 
he languished, and she did kiss his cheek. More she would 
not; indeed, when she saw the old Duke of Chatelherault 
struggling through the crowd about the doors, she felt 
that here was a Chance of getting cut of a tangle. She 
ffung, the sick monkey off and went directly towards the 
Duke. He had come to toWh that day, she knew, directly 
from his lands in the west: perhaps he would Xnow some- 
tljifig of the Gordon^. II 9 was a frail, pink-cheeped old 
man, wfth a pointed white beard and delicate hands ; SO 
simple as to be nearly a fool, and ‘ yet not so nearly but 
that he had t been abler tq> beget Lord Arran, a real fool .j 
When he understood that, this swaggering young prince' 
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was indeed his queen, he gave up bowing and waving l /s 
hands, and dropped upon his knee, having very courtly 

old way r s with him. , 

‘Dear madam, dear my £f)|ism, the J.othians show ttoe 
gree#i«?r fcr .your abiding. ’Tis shrewish weather yet 'in 
the hills ; but you make a summer here.’ 

< Rise up, my cousin,’ says the Queen, ‘ anS come talk 
with Ac.’* She drew him ,to* a settle by the v^all. _ ‘ What 
news of your house and country have you for me? ’ • 

1 1 h(5pe I shall content your Majesty.,’ he said, rubbing 
his fine hands. • 1 We of the west have* bedn junketing. 
We kaveddMed fatlings for a nvarriage.’ . 

She was interested, suspecting nothing. ‘ Ah, you have 
made a marriage! and I was not told.! Yoti used »nte 

ill, cousin.’ • . 

‘Madam,’ he. pleaded somewhat confusedly, ‘ it was 
done in haste: there were ‘many reasons for that, fake 
one -»my poor health and hastening years. Nor chd time 
serve to make Hamilton a ^louffic. It was a foijalice, 
and must remain a fortalice for my lifetime. But for 
your Grace--’ lie stopped, seeing that she did not 

listen. . 

She madt haste to turn him on again. ‘Whom did 
you marry? Not my Lord, of Arran, for he is pranking 
here. And you.design him for me, if I remeirfber. 

‘Oh, madam!’ He \yas greatly upset by such plain 
■talk.’ ‘ No, n<5. It was my daughter Margaret. My 
son Arran! Ah, that’s a greater thing. My daughter 

Margaret, madam-’ . 

‘ Yes, yes. But the man—t he man 1 ’ 

‘Madam, the Lord of Gordon took^her. He beamed 
with pride and contentment. ‘Yes, *yes, the Lord of 
Gordon—a pact of Smity between two houses not always 
too happily engaged.’ . 

There* is* no d<5ubt she blenched at the name moment¬ 
arily, as bne may at a sudden flash of lightning. Sh^ got 
up alf once. ‘»I think you hcfve mistook his namh, cousin. 
His name is Beelzebub. He is called after his fathet 
She left him holding his head, arfd went swiftly towards 
« the door. 
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. The^ dreary Chatelard crept after her. ‘ My prince— 
tpy lord ! ’ * ‘ 

‘ ISfo, no ; I cannot he'ar you now.’ She waved him off. 
c Bowing, he shivered' 1 at hY\ plight; but ‘ Courage, my 
cjiild.’rhe bade himself“‘Not now" she saith x ’ . * « 

*Alf dartcin'g stopped, all secret talk, all laughing, teas¬ 
ing, and lofre-making. They opened her a broad 1 way. 
The Earl o£ Bothwell swept fhq floor with his thyrsus : he 
y>as cJisguLsed as the Theban god. But she cried out the 
mpre vehemently,*' ‘ No, no ! I am pressed ; I cannot hear 
you now. ^ou Cannot avail me any more,’* and flashed 
through the doorway. ‘ Send me Livingstoife to my 
closet,’ she called over her shoulder, ‘ ai\d send me Leth- 
irtgton.’ Sfie rai\ up her privy stair, and,,waited for her 
servants, tapping her foot, irresolute, in the r middle of the 
floor. 

Mary Livingstone flew in* breathless. ‘ What is it ? 
Whatf ig it, my lamb ? ’ “ 

‘ Get me a great cloak, child, and hide up alj this 
foolery ; and let Mr. Secretary wait until I call him.’ 

Mary Livingstone covered her from neck to foot, took 
■6ff the scarlet cap, coifed her head seemly, brought a stool 
for her feet ‘ hid the boy in the lady, you see, find all done 
without a word, admirable girl j , 

The Queen had been in a hard stare the while. ‘ Now 
let me see M. de Lethington. But stay you with me.’ 

* Ay, till they cut me down,’ says LiVingstone, ’ and 
fetched in the Secretary. 

She began at once.' ‘ I finc\, Mr. Secretary, that there 
is room for mors knaves yet in Scotland.’ 

‘ Alack, madam,’ says “he, ‘ yes, truly. They can lie 
close, do you see, tike‘mushrooms, and thrive the richlier. 
Knaves breed knavishly, and Scotlancfis a kindly nurse.’ 

There are likely” to be more. Here hath the Duke 
married his daughter, aijd the Lord of Huntly«that brave 
son of his whom of late he offered to me. Is this knavery 
or ‘thfe ecstasy of a fdbl ? What! Do thay think to win 
f*om me* by insult what they have not won by open 
dealing ? ’ 

Mr. Secretavy, who had known this piece of news for a 




month or more, did not think it well to overact .surprise* 
He contented^ himself with, ‘Upon, my word!’ but added^ 
after a pause, ‘This seems to me r^sh folly rather than a 
reasoned affront.’ 

The Qeeeja fumed, and in so doing betrayed whaf Jaacl 
really a’ngered.her. ‘Knave or fool, what is it to me. A 
false fine rogue! All rogues,together. Ah, hf professed 
my wood sfcrvicq, declared himself worthy of trus-jf declared 
himself jjiy lover 1 Heavetfs and earth, arc lover,s here of 

this sort ? ’ , ,. , • ,_ 

Mary Liviftgsfone stooped towards lifer. think no 
moremf him—ah me, think of Hone of them 1 They seek 
not your honour, ior love, nefr service, but just, the sweet 
profit they can suck from you.’ ... 

The Queen put her cfcin upon her two clasped hands. 

‘ I have heard my aunt, Madame de Ferrara, declare,’ .she 
said, with a metallic ring in her voice which was new to it, 

‘ that In the marshes about that town the peasant viornen, 
and givls also, do trade their leafs by standing in the lagoon 
and gathering the leeches that fasten upon them to suck 
blood. These they sell for a few pence and give their 
lovers focyl. But my lovers in'Scotland are the leeches ; 
so here st&nd I, trading myself, with all men draining me 
of profit to fatten themselves.’ 

‘Madam-*-’‘said Lethington quickly, then stopped.. 


‘ Vyell ? ’ says the Queei*. 

‘ I would say, madam, the fable is a good one. Gather 
your leeches and sell them for pence. Afterwards, if it 
please you, trade no more, in the swamps, but royally, in 
a royal territory. Ah, trade you with princes, madatn 1 
I hope to set up a booth ior your Majesty’s commerce, and 
to find a chafferer of your own degree.’ 

She understood very well that he spoke of an Epghsh 
alliance fpr Jher, ayd that this was not to be had without a 
husband English providing. VI think you arc right, 
she renlied. ‘ If the Queen of England, my goqd sister, 
come half-way towards me, I will go the other half. This 
you may tell to Mr. Randolph if yoy choose.’ 

‘ Be sure that I tell him, madam’ 

‘ Good dreams to you, Mr. Secretary.’ 
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And, no,, dreams at all to your Majesty—but sweet, 
careless sleep! ’ »v 

Tjhe Queen, turning, for consolation to her Livingstone, 
won the relief of tears. The} 7 talked in .low tones to ea,ch 
Qther'for a little while, the mistress’s head on the maid’s 
shoulder, and her two hands held. The Queen was out of 
heart, with Scotland, with love, with all this skirting of 
perils. She was for prudence just now—prudence and 
the English road. Then came in the tirewoman for the 
uprobing, and then a final argument for England. 

Monsieur de Ghatelard.-who truly (as he had told Des- 
Essars) was a foredoomed man, lay hidden at'th'is moment 
where no man should have rain unsancfcified. I shall not 
deal with him and his whereabouts further than to say that, 
just as Frejnchmen are slow to see^a joke, sb they are loath 
to let it go. He had proposed on this, of all nights of the' 
year, to push his joke of the ballroom into chamber- 
piacticf. Some, further silly babble about ‘wifely ‘duty’ 
was to extenuate his great essay. If jokes had bqen his 
common food, I suppose he would have known the smell 
of a musty one. As it was, he had to suffer in the fire 
which old Huntly and hisTlamiiton-marriage had lit: his 
joke was burnt up as it left his lips. For ‘tht Queen’s 
words, when she found him, clung .about‘him like flames 
about an oil-cask, scorched him, blistered him, shrivelled 
him up. He fell before them, literally, and lay, dry_ with 
fear, at her discretion. She spurned him with her‘heel.- 
* Oh, you weed,’ she said, ‘ not worthy to be burned, go, or 
I send for the maids' with besoms to wash you into the 
ker.nel.’ He crept away to the shipping next day, pressing 
only the hand of Des-Essars, who could hardly refuse him. 
‘His only succession‘this miserable, occasion,’ the young 
man wrote afterwards, ‘ was to divert the Queen’s rage from 
Monsreur de Gordon, and to turn her thoughts, by ever so 
little more, in the direction of the Englfsh mawiage. He 
was,one of those fools whose follies serve to show every 
man more or less ridiculous, just as a false sonnet makes 
sonneteering jejune.’ 

Lent opened, therefore,’ with omens; and with more > 
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came Lady* Day and the new year. The Gordons, befng 
summoned,jflid not answer; the Gordons, then, were put 
to th^ horn. The Queen was*bitter as winter ^gainst 
them, with no desire but tj> ’lave* them at her knees. »As 
for, lbv%rs ^nd {heir loves, after Cjeorge Gordon, aftfr’the 
crowfting shame of Monsieur de Chatelard, • ice-‘girdled 
Artemis was not chaster than she. My Lord* of Bathwell,* 
after*ar* essay or two, sfcrftgged and sough? the border; 
the Queen was all for high alliances just nojv, ayd Mr. 
Secretary, theif apostle, was in favour* He was hopeful, 
as he told Mary Fleming, to sac two Qvfccns’at York ; ancj 
wh® cotfldftay what might n®t come of that? And while 
fair Fleming wandered he* was most hopeful, for lik* a 
delicate tree he needed genial air to rngke hifri bud. *\*ou 
saw him at Such seasons at his best—a shrewd, nervous 
man, with a dash of poetry in him. The Queen of England 
always inspired him ; he was frequently eloquent upon the 
therne. His own Queen talked freoly about h§r*‘g?>od* 
sister,’ wrote her many civil, letters, anj treasured, a few 
stately replies. One wonders, reading them now, that 
they should have found warmer quarters than a pigeon¬ 
hole, that they could ever h#ve lain upon Queen Marj^S 
bosom and been beat upon by hey ardent Hbart. Yet so 
it was. They* know; nothjng of Queen Mary who know 
her not as the Huntress, never to be thrown *out by a cold 
scent. Mr. Secretary, knowing her well, harped as long as 
she* would dafice. ' Ah, madam, there is a golden trader! 
Thence you may win an argosy indeed. What a bargain 
to be struck there! Sifter kingdoms, sister queens—oh, 
if the Majesty of England were but lodged in a man’s 
heart! But so in essence it ft. Her royal heart is like a 
strong fire, leaping- within a fraitie pf steel. And your 
Grace’s should be the jewel which that fire would guard, 
the Cor Cordis , the Secret, of the Rose, the Sweetness in 
the Stroag! ’ 

Mary Fleming, glowing to hear such periods, saw her 
mistress catch light from thetn. 

‘ You speak well and truly,’ said Queen Mary., ‘ I would . 
I had tire Queen of England {or my husband ; I would 
love her well.’ She spoke softly, blushing*like a maiden. 
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Sister ,ancj, spouse!’ cries Lethington with ardour. 

‘ Sister and spouse! ’ 

For t the sake of some such miraculous consummation 
she' gave up all thought’s oi I)on Carlos,, put away thq 
Arphduhe, King Charles, the Swedish prince. Her sister 
of E'ngFand "should marry her how she would. Lethington, 
On the day it &as decided that Sir James Melvill should go 
to London upon the business, linelt before his sovereign in 
a feally hoyest transport, transfigured in the glory of his 
own fancy." ‘ I salute on my knees the Empress of the 
Isles! I touch the sacred stem of the Tree ef the New 
World!’ . 

•Very serious, very subdued, very modest, the Queen 
cast virginal kyes to her lap. 

‘God wiljing, Mr. Secretary, I will do His pleasure in 
all things,’ she said. 

The Lord James, observing her melting mood, made a 
Strcfke for the Earldom of Moray. Were the Gordon^ to 
defy the'Majesty a of Scotland? With these great hypes 
new born, with old shames dead and buried—never, never! 
The Queen said she would go to the North and hound the 
Gbrdons out. 



CHAPTER VII 


cordon’s bane 

On the morning of Lammas Day the Queen heard mas« 111 
the Chapel Rftyal with special intention, knqwn only to 
herself. Red rr^ass it should have been, since she felt sore 
need of the Holy Ghost; but she had given up the sofemn 
ornafnent of music for the sake of peace* fjo Father, Ileslly 
read ,the office before the vc*y few faithful: her maids, 
Erskine, ferries, the esquires, the pages, the French Am¬ 
bassador, the Ambassador of Savoy—with him a certain 
large, full-blooded Italian, of whom there will be something 
to say aifon* Mr. Knox had been scaring offlhe waverers 
of late: thg Catholic mligioy was languid in the realm. 

She knelt bdore the altar on her faldstoof very stiffly, 
and t looked more solitary than she felt. Her high mood 
a.nd high endeavour still holding, there was but one man in 
Scotland who could make her feel her isolation, make her 
pity herself so nearly that, the tears filled her eyes. Her 
brother James and his party, ostentatiously aloof, she cauld 
reckon with. All was said of them lopg ago by that old 
friend of hers now facing God in tire mass: ‘Your brother 
stands on the left of your throne; but he looks for ever to 
the righf , With this" key to the cipher of my Lord ] antes, 
what mystery in his sayings or doings? Then the grim 
Mr. JCnox, who had worked her secret desires, and «ince 
then railed at tier, scolded he?, madt her cry—sh| h&d *his 
L measure too. He liked her through all, and she trustad 
lim in spite of all: at a pinch ^ne could win him over. 
• from, then, need she conside? ? The Earl of Bothwell— 
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aL, the ,Efu'l of Bothwell, who laughed at everything, and 
hj.d looked drolly on at her efforts to be a queen, and 
chosen to do nothing to help or hinder: there was a man 
to*be feared indeed! Sfie nigsfer knew herself less a queen 
or more a girl than when he was before her. Laughed 
he 1 or frowned, was he eloquent or dumb as a fish, he 
‘•intimidated her, diminished her, drove her cowering into 
herself to queen it alone. Chr’ist was not so near,<;God not 
so far off, as this confident, free-living, shameless lord. 
Therefore now, because she dared not faker in what she 
was about to do, c r see herself less than she desired to be, 
she had sent him into Liddes.dale to hold the Justice-Court, 
and had not cared even to receive him When he came to 
take, his leave. I.ady Argyll, who had stood in her place, 
reported that he had gone out gaily, humming a French 
air. With him safely away, she had faced her duty—duty 
of a Prince, as she conceived ft. And here she knelt in 
prayer, prone before the Holy Ghost—solitary (but that is 
the safeguard of" the King H—and searched the altar for a 
sign of assurance. 

Over that altar hung Christ, enigmatic upon His cross. 

■ The red priest bent his head down to his book, and made 
God apace. 

The Queen’s lips moved. ‘ My Saviou, Christ, I offer 
Thee the intention of my heart, a clean oblation If I do 
amiss in error, O Bread of Heaven, visit it not upon me. 
I have been offended, I have been disobeyed ; they ’call 
upon me to claim my just requital. But be not Thou 
offended with me, my Lord, and pardon Thou my dis¬ 
obedience. As for my punishment, I suffer it in seeking 
to punish.’ 

It is not often tnat women pray in words: an urgency, 
a subjection, a passionate reception is the most they do— 
and the best. But she prayed so now, because she felt the 
need of justifying herself before Heaven, and the ability to 
do it For Bothwell was in far Liddesdale, and she on her 
throne; 

. In three days’ time she was to go to the North; and, 
though the country knew it not, she would go *in force to 
punish the Gordons. You may judge by her prayers 
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whether sh| was satisfied with the work. # PJainly Ae 
was not.’ fcler anger had had time to cool; she might 
have fergotten the very name of fhe clan, except that their 
ipen Jiad had ho.nest faces, *ifill that two of them had cer¬ 
tainly lcve^J her once. But she l\ad not been allowed ,to 
forget: the .record remained, held up ever before htr Oyes 
in t^e white hand of Lord James. Contufhacy !, Con-> 
tumacy ♦ Old Huntly hacf been traitor be^re, when he 
trafficked with the enemies of her mother/apd tjied *to 
sell hersel to the English king. The Sordons’would not 
surrender; «they had mated with the Mamikons, a stock, 
next to befs for the throne. Was there net a shameful plot 
here? Would s&e not be stifled between these two housss? 
Yes, yes, she Jcnew all that. But they igere Catholics,»tliey 
had shown Her honest, faces, two of them hapl loved her. 
She was not satisfied ; she must have a sign from heaven. 

God was made, the bell proclaimed Him enthroned, 
Qu&en Mary bowed her head. Now, .now, if the Gordons’ 
wen; true men, let God mal^e A sign! .The tale w^is told 
that once, when a priest lifted up the Host above his head, 
the thin film dissolved, and took flesh in the shape of a 
naked child, who stood, hurtling white, upon the mari's 
two haflds! Let some such tnarvpl fall nowi Intimacies 
between God hnd t^e Pryice had been known. She hid 
her face, laid down her soul; the vague swanS over her, the 
,dark—a swooning, drowping sense. In that, for a moment, 
as vivid elouefs chased each other across her field, she saw 
a face, a shape—mocking red mouth, vivacious, satirical 
hands, the gleam of twq twinklin’g eyes: Bothwell, hued 
like a fiend, shadowing the world. She, shuddered ;> God 
passed over, as the bell called*up the neople. With them 
she lifted her head^stiffened herseft". The spell was broken. 
Without being more superstitious than her brethren, she 
may b^ pardoned for finding in this*experience an imirtous 
beginning of adventure. . 

Nevertheless, she so faced the heights of her tas^ that, 
on the day appointed, she set out a£ bravely as to' a hunting 
of stags. Jeddart pikes, bowmen from the forest, her 
Lothian bodyguard — she had, some five hundred men 
about her; too many for A progress, too few to make 
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whr.‘ Sjhe herself rode in hunting trim, with two maids, 
tjyo pages, two esquires; her brother, of coykse; in com¬ 
mand ; with him, of course, the Secretary. At fixed points 
along the road certain lords 'jbincd her : Atholl at Stirling, 
Glfcncairn and Ruthven at Perth, these ' with, their com¬ 
panies. Lying at Coupar-Angus, at Glamis, at Edzell, her 
spirits,rose as she breasted the rising country, saw the doud- 
shadowed hi'ils, the swollen rivfers, the wind-swept Crees, the 
sullen moors,' the rocks. She grew happy even, for motion, 
newness, dnd physical exertion always excited her, and she 
t was never hkppy - unless she was excited, e No fatigue 
daunted her. She sat out the driving days of rain, bent 
neither to the heat nor to the- cold fog. ‘-She was always 
in* front, always looking forward, seemed like the keen 
breath of war, driven before it as the win'd by a rain¬ 
storm. Lethington likened her to Diana on Taygetus 
shrilling havoc; but the Lord'James said: ‘Such simili¬ 
tudes are distasteful, We are serious men upon a seiious 
business'.’ She rode astraddle like a young man, longed 
for a breastplate and steel bonnet. She made Ruthven 
exercise her with the broadsword, teach her to stamp her 
foot and cry, ‘ Ha! a touch ‘ ’ and cajoled her brother into 
letting her sleep one night afield. Folded in a military 
plaid, so indeed she did ; and watched with thrills the stars 
shoot their atitumn flights, and listened to the owls calling 
each 1 other as they coursed the shrew-mice over the moor. 
She pillowed her head on Mary Livingstone s knee at last, 
and fell asleep at about three o’clock in the morning. 

In the grey mirk—sharply col<J, and a fine mist drizzling 
—-Lethington and his master came to rouse her. Mary 
, Livingstone lifted a finger ; of warning. The Queen was 
soundly asleep, smijing a little, with narted lips and the 
hasty breathing of a child. Mary Seton, too, was deep, 
henfacd buried in her arm. The two men looked down at 
the group. 

‘ Cpme away, my lord: give them time,’ said the 
Secretary.* 

..But my Lord James did not hear him. He stood 
broodingly, muttering to t himself: ‘A girl’s frolic—this 
romping, fond grrl! And Scotland’s neck for her footstool 
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—and earnast men for her pastime. O King eternal, is it 
just ? MarJJ ’ he said aloud, ‘ there’s no reason in this.’ > 
Mr* Secretary misunderstood^ him, not observing his 
^ild looks. ‘ Give them a $HfJrt half-hour, my lord. There 
arattvo«of # them sleeping; and th^s poor watcher Ifefh’the 
need of it.’ . 

The Lord James turned upon him. ‘ Who sought to" 
have*wo*nen sleeping here f Arc men to wait for the like 
of this ? Are men to wait for ever ? She sjiould hake 
counted the ccst. I shall waken her. ' Ay! let her have 
the truth.’ •> 

‘•She*wfII wake soon enough,’ says Lethington, ‘ and 
have the truth s$on enoughd 

The Lord James gave him one keen glance. ‘ I ed/n- 
mand here, Mr. Secretary, under the Queen,’s authority. 
Bid them soun^.’ 

The trumpet fang ; the Queen stretched herself, moved 
her* head, yawned, and sat up. She was widp '‘aw&ke'’ 
directly, laughed at Livingsfconi? for locking so glum, at 
Seton’s tumbled hair. She kissed them both, said her 
prayers with Father Roche, and was ready when the order 
to march was given. 

Wheft sire came to Aberdeen she was tol’d that a mes¬ 
senger from the EaJ of ljuntly was waiting for her with 
his chief’*.humble duty, and a prayer that she would l,odge 
in his castle of Strathbggie. This was very insolent or 
very foolish: *she declined to receive the man. Let the 
Earl and his son Findlater render themselves up at Stirling 
Castle forthwith, she would receive' them there. No more 
tidings came directly ; but she learned ^rom her brether 
news of the country which made her cheeks tingle. It was 
the confident belief of all the Gordon kindred, she was 
given to know, that her Majesty had come into thf North 
to marry Sir John Gordon of Findlater. He was to* be 
created liarl of Rio ray and Duka of Rothesay to that end. 
T rue news or false, she was in the mood to believe it, and 
criecT out, witlf hot tears in he* eyes* that she coufd h'avS no 
peace untiQthat rogue’s head was off. Needing no prompter 
at her side, she took 1 instant action, marched on Inverness 
and summoned the keys of t^S castle. Thfey told her that 
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the Lord of Tfindlater was keeper; none couldj come in but 
by his leave. Findlater ! But the man w^n out of his 
mind,! She grew very quiet when, after many repetitions 
ofvit, she could bring Kerseit to believe this report: thgn 
sbe geiit for Lethington and bade him raise thcscountry. 
The counsel was her brother’s, and meant tha,t the clans— 
Forbeses, Grants, Macintoshes—were to be supported and 
turned against the Gordons. The Lord James considered 
that his work was as good as done. So did' the captain of 
the castle of Inverness; and rightly, for When his charge 
was surrendered he was hanged. The town did its best to 
appease the Queen with humble addresses, and crocks full 
oh gold pieces; but she concealed from kiobody now that 
she had come up with war in her hands. Captains and their 
levies were .sent for from the south ; roads marked out for 
Kirkcaldy of Grange, Lord John Stuart, I fay of Ormiston ; 
rendezvous given at Aberdeen. And presently she went 
dcAvn*to meet them, full of the purpose she had. 

Old Huntly came out tq. watch. They saw his men, 
some hundred or more, in loose order at the ford of Spey. 
Queen Mary’s heart leapt for battle, real crossing of swords 
J to crown all this feigning arril waiting ; but the enemy Jlrew 
off to the wo’ods, and nobody barred her road to A'berdeen. 
Uncomfortably for herself, slu; lodgpd at’Spynie on the 
way, where Bishop Patrick of Moray made her very wel¬ 
come. He was Lord Bothwell’? uncle, true Hepburn, a 
scapegrace old Catholic, anathema to the good Lord James, 
and proud of it. Something of Bothwell’s gleam was in 
his cushioned eyes, something of Bothwell’s infectious gaiety 
in teis rich laugh. Like Bothwell, too, he was a mocker, 
who saw things sacred and profane a uniform, ridiculous 
drab, shrugged at the ruin of the fai ( th in Scotland, and 
supposed Huntly had been paid to be a traitor. The 
Queen's fine temper made her, sensitive to depreciation of 
the things she strove at; under such rough fingers she was 
bruised. She felt cheapened by her intercourse with this 
bisnop ; and not only so, but her business' sickened'* her. 
The old pagan made light of it. 

1 ’Tis but a day in the,hedgerows for ye, madam. Send 
your terriers—Lethington and siclike—into the bury, you 
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(hall see th<l Gordons bolt to your nets lik% rabbits, and 
>ld Huntfy ajuealing loudest of all.’ 

Now, the Gordons had been ^air in her sight, »oble 
jfrjpnds and hardy foes. Bu'J if George Gordon was .to 
£qu#af like g. rabbit, then war was .playing at soldiers, and 
the a tomboy out for a romp. She left Swfiie feeling 
that She hated the Gordons, hated their faulty hated" their 
[chastisement, and hated above all men under Jhe tent-roof 
'of heaven the whole race of Hepburn. 

‘ Vile, vile sccJffers at God and His viCars ! They ma^e 
a toy of me, ehc*; Hepburns. Uncle and* nephew—I am a 
plaything^fo? them.’ 

'Just a Honeypot, madam,’ said Livingstone, and wXs 
snapped at for her respect. 

S ‘Ain I “ Mitdam ” to^ou now ? What have, I done to 
[nake you so petjilant ? ’ 

‘ I wish you woflld be more “ Madam ” to the Hepburns,’ 
replied the maid. ‘ I could curse the jvhole brpfld ?)f 
them.’ 


John Gordon defended two good castles, Findlater and^ 
Auchindoune. He expected, afld was prepared for, a siege ; * 
out when* th*e reinforcements came up from the Lowlands, 
iomewhat to hft consternation the Queen joined them at 
Aberdeen and hung about that region indefinitely, a§ if 
he autumn were but begun. Perhaps the suspense, the 
nenace, told on old Pluntly’s nerves ; at any rate, some- 
hing brought him to his knees. He sent petition after 
>etition, promise upon propiise ; was reported by Ormiston 
o be very much aged, tremulous, given <0 sobbing, Sind 
vhen not so engaged, incoherent. Thjs worthy went to 
itrathbogie, hoping t.o surprise him*; failed to find him at 
iome, but saw the Countess and a ^oung girl, strangely 
jeautiful. tlje Lady Jean, sale unmarried daughter of t?ie 
|>Use. The Countess took him i»to the chaoel. 


. c Countess took him iato the chapel. 
Dp you see that, Captain Play ? ’ says she. 
|What in particular, ma’am?’ * 

There were lighted candles on the altar, 
|st’s vestments of cloth of gold Jaid ready. 
|hese adornments. 


a cross, the 
She pointed 


H 
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‘ i hare is ^hy they hunt us down, Captain Hay, because 
my lord is a faithful Christian gentleman. Arid woe,’ cried 
she, ‘ c woe upon her whf), following wicked counsels, per¬ 
secutes her own holy religio? !, It had been better for h^r 
that c s'he had^never been born. Tell your mistress* that. 
Tdl fier that Gordon’s bane is her own bane. Ah, tell 
her that.’ * * 

He repealed the piece to the -Queen in council, and she 
received it,in a cold silence, looking furtively round about 
h^r at the lords present, for all the world (says Hay of 
Ormiston) as if she would- see whether they‘believed the 
words or not. Her brothe" sat on her left, "M'ortoo the 
Chancellor on her right; Argyll was there-Ruthven, Atholl, 
Cassilis, Egiinton, Not one of them looked up from the, 
table, or saw her anxious peering. Atholl whisperer ■ 
Cassilis without moving his head, and Cassilis nodded and 
stared on. What did she think during that constrained 
sifenctef Gordon’s bane her own bane! Could it be irue? 
Perhaps the gibe of old Lishop Hepburn came to her timely 
help: ‘ Rabbits in a bury, and old Huntly squealing first 
and loudest.’ 

She threw up her head, Hke a fretful horse. ‘ My lords,’ 
she said in her ringing, boyish voice, 1 you have 'heard the 
message sent me by the Countess of Huntly. I am not of 
her ( mind. Gordon has tried to be my bane, but is not so 
now. I think Gordon’s bane is Gordon’s self, and fear not 
what he can do against me. And if not I,'why need’ you 
fear? Take order now, how best to make an end of it all.’ 
Order was taken. 

Huntly was summoned before the council, and sent his 
wife. The Queen, would hot see her. The royal forces 
moved out of Aberdeen; John Gordon cut to pieces an 
outlying party; then the Earl joined hands with his son, 
artd the pair marched on Aberdeen. The fight was on 
the rolling hills of Condchie, down in the swampy valley 
between, over and up a burn. Their cry of 1 Aboyne! 
Aboy v ne {’ bore the Gordons'" into battle ; their pride made 
them heroic; their pride caused them to fall. It was a 
case, one of the first, of the ordnance against the pipes. 
No gallantry j ’-and they Were gallant; no screaming of 
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music, no Mogan nor sword-work, nor lodung of arms, 
could hold out against Kirkcaldy’^ cannon or Lord Jamel’s 
horse. • They huddled abou1,.the«r standard and so*difd ; 
spm^few fled into the lonely mills ; but Huntly wag taken, 
and twoofdiis tall sons, and all three brought to the £Ju« 5 n. 
John of Findlater and Adam were in chains >tne old man. 
needed none, for he was dgad. They say Mi at when he 
was tak&i he jvas frantic, "Struggled with his captors to the 
last, induced so an apopfexy, stiffened and dted ifl their 
arms. They guessed by the weight of g him that he <tas 
dead. All^fliis'they told her. * She neither looked at the* 
body nor chose fp see the two*prisoners ; received the news 
in dull silence. * Where is *the Lord Gordon? ’ She <Jid 
hsk that; and # .was told that he had not Been engaged, 
r * Coward as well as t«aitor,’ she gloomed ; ‘ tvhat else is 
left him to adorn ? ’ » 

‘Madam, tumbril and gallows,’ croaked Ruthven_like a 
ioo 3 y crow. 

Next morning she awoke* utterly disenchanted ‘of the 
whole affair. Nothing would content her but to be quit of 
it. ‘ I seem to smell of blood # and filthy reek,’ she said te, 
her brother James. ‘Take what measures.you choose. 
Ruin' the ruins t to your heart’s content. The house was 
Catholic, ^nd I suppose tho stones and morta» are abomin¬ 
able in yotlr eyds. Pull them down; do as you choose— 
but Jet me go.’ 

He asked her desire concerning the prisoners. This 
caught villain Findlater, for instance. 

‘ You Seek more blood > ’ she asked bitterly. ‘ Take his, 
then. He has had his fill of i£ in his d&y ; now let Thim 
afford you a share.’ 

Adam Gordon ? .She took fire at hi$ name. ‘You shall 
not touch a hair of his head. I do not choose—I \till sot 
suffer it.. He is fpr me to deal with.’ 

He swjfre that she should be obeyed ; but she called in 
Lethjngton, and put the lad in his .personal chaige.lx* be 
brought after Ifer to Stirling. *At this time Lethington was 
the only man she could trust. 

Lastly, her brother hinted aj the reward of his humble 
services to her realm. 
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1 Oh, yes, yes, brother, you shall have your |bonny earl- 
d< 5 m. God knows how you have wrought for it! But if 
you keep me here one more hpur, I declare I shall 'bestow 
it on Mr. Secretary.’ * < 

*,fle,thanjked her, saying that he hoped to deserve such 
..condescension by ever closer attention to ter business. 
She cbfhfed and fidgeted till ly: was gone, then set about 
h$r escape. .With a very small escort, she pushed* them to 
the last extreme in her anxiety t& be south. 

'There should have been something of ’the pathetic in 
'this struggle of a girl to get'out of throne-room 1 gncl councih 
chamber; one might almost hear the sh,rilling of wifigs ; 
bi^t Scots gentlemen fearful &f their trCadings must be- 
excised for disregarding it. They told her at Dundee 
that the Duke of Chatelherault hy there, awaiting her 
censures. Hateful reminder ! , 

,‘ WJiat can he want with me at such an hour, in such a 
place as this 

‘Madam, it is-for his son-in-law’s sake he hath come 
so far.’ , 

,, She flamed forth in her ( royalest rage. ‘Is the Lord 
Gordon so ppor in heart? Can he not beg for .himself? 
Can he not lie ? Can he not run ? He can liide himself, 
I know, while his kinsmen take* the field. Let him learn to 
whine also, and then he will be armed cap-a-pie!' The old 
Duke was refused : let the Lord Gordon surrender himself 
at Stirling Castle. 

Thither went she, shivering in the cold which followed 
her late fires ; and sat in the kingly seat to make un end of 
the Gordons. Thither then came the young lord whom 
she had once choson t q bewitch, walking upright, without 
his sword. He could not take his eyes from her face when 
he,sto« d before her; ,nor could she restrain her fury, though 
many were present; no, but she leaned, forward, holding 
by the balls of the chair,' and drove in her hateful words 
fier,c(fiy arid quick. t 

‘ Ah, false heart, you dare to meet me at last! ’ 

“ He said, ‘I have ofljended you, and am here at your 
mercy.’ 

‘ What mercy for a liar ? 
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‘ There Should be none.’ 

‘ For a dwobedient servant ? ’ 

‘ N»ne, madam, none.’ ,, 

‘ for a craven that hide* vfhen war is adoing? ’ 

•He answered her steadily. ‘Whether i% that rqan.the 
greater coward who fears such taunts as these, and for fear # 
of t£em does hardily; or fee that refuses to drauf sword 
upon hiS sovereign, though she throw in his fa^e his refusal ? 
If I w»s able to dare you? enmity, it is a small <hing .to me 
that now I must have your scorn. There is jio man in this 
place sh^ll cill the craven ; but from your Majesty I care nof 
to thceive the napie, because Ihm proud to'have deserved jt.’ 

This was weH spoken, h*ad she not been ioo fretful *to 
know it. 

‘ Do you think, sir,* cried she, ‘ to seoiu inr r uo you 
'think me so light as to forget ? I am of longer memory 
than you. Trust Gordon, said you! Trust Gordon?. I 
would as lief trust Judas that solgl his toaster, or Zimri that 
glew.his.’ 

Young. Gordon held his peace, not knowing how to 
fvrangle with a woman. At the door there was some conj- 
motion-r-hjckbutters looking about for order$, the captain 
af the guard forbidding the entry, his hand uplifted to shut 
men out. , They told her that Lady Huntly was there. 

‘ Let her in,’*says the Queen. 1 1 will jhow her this son 
>f Ijers.’ 

The wiaow came, feeling her way down the hall; dis- 
racted with grief, using her hajids like a blind man. 
Beside Iter, really leading her, was a tall girl, exceedingly 
handsome, dark-haired, pale, with proud, shut lips. ’ She 
looked before her, at nothing in particular—neither at the 
young Queen stormy on her throne,*nor at the circle of 
watchful men about her, nor at her brother’s bowed hgad, 
nor at the full doorways.* She saw nothing, seemed to 
take no,£art, to feel no shame.* Except the Queen only, 
she^eemed the youngest there; yith the Queen, t Vfose 
eyes she held* from the beginning, she was tho only girl 
among these grim-regarding men., * 

‘ Who is that ? Who is t]ia» girl ? ’ the Queen asked 
Lethington, without ceasing to look. 
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‘Madam, it is the Lady Jean Gordon.’ 

•‘She has a frozen look, then. Why does ehe not see 
me? Js she blind?’ , 

‘‘J'hey say she is proud, m».dr.m.’ 

<' Proud ? \^hat, to be a Gordon ? ’ 

£he watcngd her the whole time of the process, finding 
ner a cold copy of her brother,..admitting freely her great 
beauty, admiring (while she grudged) her. impassivity. 
She herself-was all on edge, quivering and intense as a 
blown flame, her face hued like the dawn, her eyes frosty 
bright. The other was so still! But the Queeq was never 
quiet. Her eyelids fluttered,- the wings of her nose; her 
foot tapped (he stool ; she saw everything, heard every 
breath, Jean Gordon had no colour, and might have been 
carved in stone—a sightless, patiert and dumb goddess, 
staring forward out of a temple porch. Huddling in her 
great chair, resting her chin on her hand, her elbow onjher 
Lnee, Queen Mary watched her closely, sensing an enemy; 
and alb-this while Lady Huntly called upon God and man 
to testify to Gordon’s bane. 

t ‘ Malice,’—thus she ended her wailing,—‘ malice hath 
^ wrought this woe; far-reaching, insatiable malice! . There 
" was one that craved a fair earldom, and another' the fair 
trappings of q house: there was tone must have the land, 
and another the good blood. Foul fare they all—they 
have their desires in this world! Where is Huntly? Jle 
is dead. Where is my fine son John? Dead! dead! 
Where is Adam, my pretty boy ? Fetters on his ankles, 
madam, the rats at his young knees. Come, come, come: 
you Shall have alb the Gordons. There you have the heir, 
and here the widoiy, apd here the fatherless lass. Let 
them plead for your- mercy if they care. I have no voice 
left but ja cry, and no tpars but bloody tears. What should 
I weep but blood ? ’ i. „ „ . 

The Queen still looked at Jean Gordon. “Do you 
plead,'mis,tress ? ’ she asked her. 

‘ 1 do net, madam.’ 

•She turned unwillingly to Gordon. ‘ What do you 
plead, sir?’ 

< "NTflint .nr rrm '•W! #11 * 
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She flew out at them all. ‘ Insolence! This i 3 not to 
be borne. You think to save ^our faces by this lattSr 
pride. 'You should have been proud before—proud enough 
net t* promise and to lie. Vdu expect me to be hjimble, 
to sue fo\f to plead! If my mercy is n»t ^orti^'yeftr 
asking, it is Aot worth your receiving. My Lord Gordon, 
surrender yourself to thejaw’s discretion. Madaifi, you 
gain nothing by your reproaches ; and you, young mistre^, 
nothings by youi; silence. *The council i^ dissolved.’ • 

Lord Gordon^walked into ward. The.Quoen told Leth- 
ington tljat,all the forms of faw must be observed; by' 
which Lord Gordon’s execution was to be understood. 

When she reached Holyrood she sent for Adam Gordon: 
Js shows yc* that a thaw had set in. * She received *him 
n private, alone. This»proves that she wantecf something 
yet from the Gordons. 

TJie lad stood shamefully by the door, red with .^iarBe, 
and by shame made sullen. But the’Qaeen had* melted 
before he came ; the tears sto«d waiting in her eyes. * ‘ Oh, 
Adam, Adam Gordon, they have hurt you! And you 
have hurt me !’ She held outjier arms. 

He lqpkgd at her askance, he fired up, he gulped a sob; 
pnd then he jumped forward into’ the shelter of her and 
cried his .hearty out‘upon* her bosom. After a time of 
mothering and such-like, he sat by her knee and told* her 
everything. 

His father's exorbitant pride, Findlater’s ambitions, 
the clamours of the clan and want of ready pence, had 
undone the house of Huntfy. Findiater was restless. He 
knew that the country would ha,ve him chiSf; he knew ‘that 
he was a better man than his fatter ®r the heir; and old 
Huntly knew it too, and would nevdf lag behind. His 
brother Gordon, said Adam, was an honest marf. JJor 
w «y? He* had refused to fcfear arms against her Majesty, 
when it oame to that or ruin. That hurt him so much with 
Au * lndred th ? t he had gone gway.» If he was a cgtv^rd, 
Adam held, such cowardice was very noble courage. ‘ And 
be you sure, madam, from what I.am telling you, that He 
lov<:s you over-well.’ 

‘ He should love his wife, nny child.’ 
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‘ HN'wife,‘indeed 1 Not he!’ cried Adam. j Why, he 
lOved your Majesty from the very first, and begged you to 
trust'him. And should* he gp back upon his word ?' 

V Well,’ said the Queen, Untiling, ‘ maybe I will triy him 
agjtift/ , 

‘ So please your Majesty, think of this,’" Adarn. said. 

‘ A mhn, thay say, weds with this hand. But he lov®s not 
\yith the hand.’ 

‘Would you wed with the hand, boy?’.. 

* He blushed. ‘ I would, madam, if I must. But I would 
cut it off first.’ 

The Queen was delighted with him. She asked about 
his sister—was very curious. How old wd's his sister Jean ? 
Sh<f was told. Nineteen years! Younger than herself 
then—and "looking so much olden. Was she affianced 
Not-yet ? What made the men such laggards in the North ? 
She looked proud and cold : was she so indeed ? 

‘ Sne is cold/'saj's A<Jam, ‘ until you warm her.’ 

‘ A still girl,’ says the Queen. 

And Adam, ‘ Ay, deep and still.’ 

The Queen became pensive. 

‘ I think J might be pleased with her in time.’ ,. 

Adam knew better.' ‘ No, no, madam., She is not one 
for your Majesty.’ 

‘'•How so?’ 

‘ Madam, so please your Majesty, wnen, you Jove jt is 
easy seen, and when you hate also. All your heart beats 
in your face. But Jean hides her heart. If she loves, you 
will never see it. If she hates',- you will never* know it, 
until the time comes.’ 

‘ And when should that be, Adam ? ’ 

‘ Eh,’ says he, ‘ when she has you fast and sure.’ 

,Thfe singular character attracted the Queen. She 
thought much of Lady Jean Gordon, and for many days. 

.Hateful ceremonies, were .enacted over the ruins of the 
house of 'Huntly. The old Earl in his coffin was set up 
in the Parliament-house and indicted of his life’s offence: 
a brawling indeed in the .quiet garden of death. They 
flung shame upon the witleso old head; they stripped the 
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heedless olcf body of the insignia it wore.* Tho> Queen 
made a wry face when she heard of it. 

‘ Whose is the vulture-mjnd 19 this ? ’ she asked, but 
racei^ed no reply from her »tcny brother. She bade tl\Srn 
stop the»r nasty play and deliver .up the corpse t <5 Lady 
Huntly to bb buried. Then she learned th^t*the Vidow 
and Jier daughter and thg condemned lorg} had* been 
present. • She.turned palff: ‘ I had no hand in this—I had 
no hanfl ! ’ she cried out breathlessly, and was./or telling 
the mourners. *Adam Gordon told her that tfiey would Jbe 
very sur^ of ?t. 

‘Well,’ sne sajd, ‘ I will trust them to be as true-minded 
as thou.’ 

She shortly refused to allow Gordon’s execution, »afld 
told her brother so. 

'You and yeur friends, i said she, ‘have paddled ^our 
w ands long enough. Go you to your homes and wash. The 
.ord Gordon shall go to Dunbar to await.my plea^pfe.’ * 

‘Tell him,’ she said to Adam, ‘ that Lecause he .asked 
; ot his life I give it him ; and say also that I trust him 
b make no escape from Dunbar. Remind him of his 
lords t(j nje aforetime. If I^rust him again he must not* 
(rove me a fool’ 

They ^ay that, at this pungent instance of royal 
clemency,’Lad/ Huntly broke down, fell before her,.and 
would have lyssed her feet. The Queen whipped them 
under her gown. 

‘ Get up, madam. But get upj That is no place for 
the afflicted. You do not see your*daughter there.’ 

It was very true. Lady Jean stood* composed ‘and 
serious. ' 

‘How shall I find the way into that fenced heart?’ 
thinks the Queen. 

But bow she yarned her /ace eagerly towards England, 
whither,,Mr. Secretary Lethington assured her, ran an 
opeq, smiling road. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE DIVORCE OF MARY LIVINGSTONE 
{To an Italian Air ) 

The; ranging eye of the Muse*sweeping up the little with 
the big, rediscerns Monsieur de Chatelard, like a derelict 
ladybird, tide-swept into. Scotland once more. It is true, 
unfortunately, that you havo not yet done with this .poet, 
though the time is at hand. 

He came warily pricking back in October; and, nosing 
here and there, found a friend in a certain porth' Italian 
gentleman, by name Signior David, who orofessed to be 
deeply attached to him on very shcrt notice, and whose 
further employment was, discoverably, that of foreign 
secretary to her Majesty. Needing alliajices—for, his 
venture was most perilous—Monsieur de Ch&telard had 
sought him out; and found him writing in a garret, 
wrapped in ample fur. A cup. of spiced wine fctood by 
him', a sword and toothpick lay to hand: no Italian needs 
more. He was a line, pink, fleshy man, with a red beard, 
fluff of red hair in his ears, light eyelashes, blue eyes. 
His hair, darker than*his beard, was strenuous and tossed. 
He was not very clean, butohis teeth t were .admirable. 
Monsieur de Ch&telard, coming in with great ceremony, 
credentials in hand, hoped that he might have the satisfac¬ 
tion ol' making Signior DavicI a present. 

1 The Italian was franchise itself. ‘ Per la Madonna, my 
lord, you may make me«m^ny presents. I will tire you 
out at that pastime.’ He ran his eye over the Marquis 
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D’Elbceuf’s feuer. ‘Aha, we have here Monsieur de 
Chatelard, *poet, and companion of princes ! Sir,’ said he,» 
let two* adventurous explorers salute each other, if I 
ive»e not a brave man I should not be here; still leg% 
would your • honour. A salute seems little testiftienv* 
between two luch champions. You are AmjcSs, I* am 
Splanofian. We should embrace, Monsieur de Qh&telard.’ 

They did ; the poet was* much affected. ‘ I come with 
my life i? my hands, Signiof- David.’ 4 

‘ Say, rather, on the tips of your fingerS, deaf sir! ’ 

‘You ^gej'fi rhe,’ continued the Frenchman, ‘a brave 
man. * You said ag much, and ? thank you.* But you see 
lapre. You see a^>oet.’ 

AJ)a ! ’ criesjthe other, tapping his ches* with one finger • 
d here is the little fellow who will sing youi» verses as 
irrily as you make them.’ 

‘ AJlow me to perorate,’ says Monsieur de Chatelard. 
ou see also, signore, a disgraced lover.of the Qileen, 
10 nevertheless returns to kis» the hand that smote him.’ 

‘ Sanguinaccio ! my good friend,’ Signior David replied : 
[hope I don’t see a fool.’ 

r onsi^ur.de Chatelard considered this aspiration with 
gravity it Reserved. He hesitated before he made 
iswer. ‘ ^ hope not,. Signior David,’ he sai<j wistfully ; 
^>ut, as a Idver, I am in some doubt. For a lover, as j;ou 
ery .well knov\^ is not (by the nature of his case) many 
smoves from a fool. He may be—he is—a divine fool, 
‘ire has touched his lips, to make him mad. He speaks 
—but what ? Noble folly! . He does—but what ? Glorious 
ashness! ’ 


‘Undoubtedly,’ said 
now—when a Queen 
'o be wrung ? ’ 


the 
is in 


Italian^ ‘J 5 ut does he not 
the case—that he has a neck 


This is the sum of 


l 

‘He kaows nothing of su«h things, 
bis knowledge—I love ! I love! I love ! ’ 

< Tl\e Italian looked at him with^ calmness. ‘J speak 
For my nation,’ he said, ‘when 1 assure you that a*i Italian 
lover knows more than that. He considers means, anch 
‘nds too. Hungry he may be: but how shall he be filled 
it you slit open his belly ? H^ may be thirsty; but if you 
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cut his threat? However, I am speaking into the air. 
Let us be reasonable. How can I serve you, dear sir?’ 

‘ Signior David,’ srys the poet, ‘ I shall speak openly 
to you. Howsoever bra-e a man may be, howsoever 
dedicated to impossible adventure, there is one wind which, 
blowing through the forest, must chill him to the heart. 
It is the wind of Indifference. By heaven, sir, cun you 
sing before mutes, or men maimed of their hands? And 
how arq you and I to do admirable things, i f no one 
admires, or cares whether we do them or not? The 
thought is absilrd. Here, in this grey Scotian,d, which is 
Broceliande, the enchanted forest hiding my princess, I, 
suffer acutely from my solitude. Formerly I had friends 
new I have none. Sir, I offer you my friendship, and a J ) 
yours again. Be my friend. Thus you may serve me,* 
you will.’ ,, r 

The Italian took up the fringe of his beard and bfushet 
his npse with r .it. 1 1 must know one little thing first 
What do you want with your enchanted princess., in the 
middle of your forest ? Everything ? ’ 

Monsieur de Chatelard opened wide his arms, strained 
them forward, clasped them over his bosom,, apd hugged 
himself with them. 

‘ Everything,’ he said ; and,-the Italian nodded, and sank 
intp thought. 

‘ If I assist you to that, good sir,’ says he presently, 
looking at his client, ‘ it will be a very friendly act on my 
part.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied the Frenchman., ‘ I require a friendly act.’ 

Signior Da’rid looked down, ever so lightly, at the 
jewel in his hand,, wh ( ich the poet had put there. ‘ But! ’ 
and he raised his-eyebrows over it, ‘ it will be impossible 
for future rhapsodists to devise an act more friendly than 
this! It might be—I do not say th\t it will .be, for I 
am a simple scribe, as you see—it might be A*partaking 
whkh Achilles wou!d v never have allowed to Patrocluj.’ 

r ‘ButVou, signore, are not Achilles,’ urgbd Monsieur de 
Ch&telard. r 

The Italian shruggeck ‘ I have not yet found Achilles 

fl VJ "$?, mmrrifirVr • IKinifr TlYli'airTiT,.? ,v “ 
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r atroclus. ‘ tome,’ he added, with a pleasant grin, ‘.Come, 
will servS you. We will be friends. For the moment I. 
ecommtfnd discretion. Her Majesty returned but two days 
g«, aijd is already in the rai^t of affairs. This annoys 
er extremely. She thought she had done ^ith buSipess 
nd might be|in her dancing. But I cannot flunk* thSt 
le wifl dance very long, the ^ay matters are tiding.’ 

Monsieur de.Chitelard went away, to brace himself for 
le opening scene of a new act. He came'ofjen j>acY 
Jain to see his‘friend, to submit to hiS judgment such 
id such % a tlfeot*y. How should the lo\%r encounter his 
Istress, against whose person he had dared* but not dared 
|ough, the stormfng of the street citadel ? Here was the 
t of all his inquiry. 

‘Show yourself, dear %r, show yourself! ’ was his friend’s 
Hvice, whose owji tactics consisted in never showing him- 
fclf and in making*his absence felt. 

I The Frenchman, finally, did show hinjself, witl} *ver£ 
ftle rpsult one way or the oth^ - . *The Qqeen, occupied as 
he had beeij with Huntly’s ruin, and now with the patching 
pp of a comfortable fragment out of it, hardly knew that 
le was t^ere. This was the vfay of it. A lightly-built 
roung man with^a bush of crimped hair sprang* out of the 
»ress in hajl at the hour of, the coucher , and fell upon his 
tnees. ‘ Ha, Mcfnsieur de Chfitelard, you return?’ If she 
piled upon him, it was because she smiled on all the world 
rhen the world allowed it. 


‘ Sovereign, the poor minstrel returns 1 ’ 
‘ I hope he will sing iqore tunefully, 
pllow the notes.’ 


I hope he will 


All the notes’of the gamut, Princess • faithfully and to 
pe utterance.’ * 

Inf ^ n ° dS anci S oes her way, to think no more «ibout 
‘ J, • • 

"rom tj*s unsubstantial colloquy, the infatuated gentie- 
an drew the highest significance. Why, what are. the 
ites ol the chbnt which a lotfer mtist follow ? ,Th<?re*is 
_ ^ I ? e n °t? ! ^e air is a wailing monotone: Hardiessef 

hr - vassal effrontery '\ ° Queen ‘ *P otent in Cyprus, give 
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Anuintiutn irce! She had hopes that the 0 piping times 
ivere come, with an air cleaner for the latei, stotms. She 
had t won back young ,Adam Gordon, as you know, and 
sealed him to her by kisses and tears. She had^hopes 
g{ his elder brother, ,now a faithful prisoner a$ Dunbar. 
JSines Esrl of Moray proved a kinder brother than Lord 
James Stuart had ever been ; Ruthven was gorged, somno¬ 
lent now, tike a sated eagle, above the picked’ bones of 
Hunfly. , Morton was at Dalkeith, out of sigh}, out of 
njind; Mr. Secretary wrote daily to England, where Sir 
James Melvill haggled with bridegrooms; Mr.,Knox re¬ 
ported his commission faithfully done. He had laboured, 
he said, and not in vain. Her Majesty knew that the two 
lords, Bothwell and Arran, had been reconciled. He took 
leave to say that, since her expedition to the North, he ha 
rarely seen a closer band of friendship between two me, 
seeftiing dissimilar, than had been declared to ever> 3f -' 
tfetween the Earls Arran and Bothwell. £,• 

The news was good,'as far as it went; it made 
peace which every sovereign lady must desire. So 
she could tell Mr. Knox, with truth and without tro.^ 

But—but—the Earl of Bfithwell came not to the Cj 
He had befen seen in.- town, in September, when she w£\ 
fast in the hills; he was now, supppsed fo be,at Halier' 
had been at Hamilton, at Dumbarton, at Bothwell in 
Clydesdale. Why should he absent himself? If by stay¬ 
ing away he hoped to be the more present, he hacl his 
desire. The Queen grew very restless, and complained of 
pains in the back. What he qould have had to do with 
these is not clear; but the day came very soon when she 
had a pain in the side—hiS work. 

That was a day when there was clamour in the quad¬ 
rangle, sudden rumour: the raving of a man, confused 
c&mment, starting of horses, grounding of arm$; jhe guard 
turned out. The Queep was at prayers—whfeji is more 
than can be said for the priest who should have lifted up 
hdh Suffrages; for if she prayed the mass through, he did 
slot. The poor wretch thought the Genevans were after 
him, and his last offic<? ^-saying. Whatever she thought, 
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she heard qtrick Voices at the chapel doors, arjfi the, shout, 

‘ Hold baak those men ! ’ 

She found*Lethington waiting the ante-chapel when 
she entered it. He was pertufbed. 

.Well* Mr. Secretary, wnat haye my loving subject^ 
now on hand | ’ 

He* laughed his dismay. * Madam, here is*come, with 
foam on his lips, my Lord pf 'Arran, the Duke’s son.’ 

‘ Doth he fbam so easly ? ’ says she. ‘ Giye him a 
napkin, %nd I will see him clean.' 

Presently they admitted the.disordered mhn, frowning 
and jnuttfcririg, much out of breath, and his hair all over 
his face. Kirkcajdy of Graage held his arm ; the Secro 
tary and Lord Lindsay hovered about ^im ; through jhe 
ilf-open door*fhere spied the anxious face of EJps-Essars. 

‘ Speak, my Lord Arran,’ says the Queen. 

‘ God save us all, I mils’!:, I must! ’ spluttered AAan, 
ind plunged afresh upon his nightmare.. 

If that can be called speech vfhich comes in gouts of 
words' like the gobbling of water from a neck too narrow, 
:hen Lord ‘Arran spoke. He wept also and slapped his 
.lead, he raved, he adjured high God—all this from his** 
two kneds. * Mystery! He had picked lip. 1 ? to unlock. 
He must reveal horrid fact, devilish machination, misprision 
of treason It God knew the* secret of his heart' God knew 
he would meet that bloody man half-way. In that*he 
was h sinner, 16 t him die*the death. Oh, robber, curious 
robber! To dare that sacred person, to encompass it with 
greedy h%nds—robbery! God is rtot to be robbed—and 
who shall dare rob the Kang, anointed of.God? Such a 
man would steal the Host from the altar. Sorcery! 
sorcery 1 sorcery ! , 

When he stopped to gasp and roll nis eyeballs ig their 
sockets, the Queen had her opportunity. She was already 
fatigued, aijS hatefi noises at*any tjme. ‘ Hold your words, 
my lord, f beg of you. Who is your bloody man ? JVho 
Steals' from a king, and from what kiftg steals he Whcf is 
your sorcerer, and whom has he bewitched? Yourself, by 
phance ?’ 

Arran turned her the whites of his eyes—a dreadful 
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apparition. V The Earl of Bothwell’—he sjjoke it in a 
jvhisper—‘tire Earl of Bothwell did beguile ipe.’ • 

‘ Then I think he d\d very idly,’ said the Queen. ‘ He 
has been profuse of his sorcery^ Tell your tale to the Lord 
of Let'hington, and spare mk’ t- , 

• And away*she went in a pet. Let the Ea 1 of Bothwell 
come,to he? or not, she did not choose to get news of him 
through a fool. 1 , > 

- Yet the Tool had had seed for his folly. Jde was 
examined, produced witnesses; and his story bore so black 
a look that the Council corfined him on their own discretion 
until the Queen’s pleasure could be known! rhea her 
brother, Mr. Secretary and others cam? stately into her 
cabinet with their; facts. Mr. Knox, said they, had waited^ 
upon the Earl of Bothwell to urge a reconciliation with Lor \ 
Arran. The Hepburn had been very willing, had laugher, 
a gOod deal over the cause of enmity—a kiss to a pretty 
wtomcn, etc.—in a friendly manner. The two lords had 
met, certain overtures weie made and accepted. Very well; 
her Majesty had observed with what success Mr. Knox had 
done his part. But wait a little! Friendship grew apace, 
until at last it seemed that the one Earl cared not to lose sight 
of the othei. Incongruous partnership ! but there were 
reasons. A few weeks later my Lord of Bothwell invites 
his friend io supper, and then and there proposes the 
ravishment of the Queen’s person—no less a thing ! 

At this point of the recital her hand, whicn had been very 
fidgety, went up to her lip, pinched and held it. 

‘Continue, my lord,' she said, ‘but—continue'.’ 
r I am slow to name what I nave been slow to believe,’ 
says my lord of Moray, conscious of his new earldom, ‘ and 
yet I can show yoi\r Mhjesty the witness.’ 

The plan had been to surprise her on her way from Perth 
to’the South, take her to Hamilton, and marry her there by 
force to the Earl of Arran. Bothwell was to-have been 
made Chancellor for his share. He had asked no greater 
reward. r The Queen iooked down to her lap when she 
heard this. What more ? My lord of Arran concealed his 
alarms for the moment; and told no one; but the secrecy, 
the weight of the burden mVvrWvfl - •* « 
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not bear himself. Before the plot was ripe he hid confessed 
it to half-a-dozen persons. Bo.fhwell threatened him* 
ravenously ; his mind gave way—hence his frantic penafieg. 
Here was a budget of treason fpr the Queen to take yi hfcr 
hands, and pdnder, wildly and alone: Alone she poncjdrecf 
it, in spite of ^11 the shocked elders about her. 

If tfe had done it! If he had—if he had-! Ah, the 
adventured it, the rush of air, the pounding horse, and the, 
.safe, fieiye arms! Marry her to Arrqn, forsobth, “and 
possess her at his magnificent leisure: fqf of -course that 
was the mgarufig < 5 f it. Arran and his Hamiltons were dust 
in the*eyes of Scotland, but necessary dust. He could not 
have moved withcf.it them, i'hus, then, it was planned —- 
l&*id oh! if he }yid done it! So well had she learned ’to 
sclnool her face that not»a man of them, watching for it, 
expecting it, could be sure for what it was that her heart 
oeat the tattoo, and that the royal colours ran up the ^taff 
on the citadel, and flew there, straining tb the gale. Was 
it maiden alarm, was it queenlytrage, that made her chdeks 
so flamy-hot? It was neither: she knew perfectly well 
what it was. And what was she going to do in requital of > 
this scand^loys scheme? Nonc’of them knew that either ; 
but she'again knew perfectly well what she was about. She 
was about to give" herself the most exquisite pleasure in life 
—to deal freely, openly, and as of right, with her secret joy ; 
fto handle in the % face of all men the forbidden thing, and to 
■read into every stroke she dealt her darling desire. None 
would understand her pleasure, none; could forbid it her; 
•for none csuld under-read her masked words. And her 
face, as glacial-keen as Athena’s, like Antigone’s rapt for 
sacrifice ; her thoughtful, reluctant eyes, her patient smile, 
clasped hands, considered words—a mask, a mask ! Hear 
the sentences as they fell, like slow, soft rain, and listen, 
beneath fey fhe exulting burthen : ‘ If he had ! Oh, if 
he had ! ’ . > 

‘My lords, this is a fond and foo.lish adventure, p'rcy 
ceeding from a glbrious heart to a distempered head. My 
dignity may suffer by too serious care, for it. But as I may 
not permit any subject of mine to, handle my person, to deal 
familiarly with my person, even in thought, 'I must take 
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as much notice of it as the fact deserves. Let the Lords^ 
'Arran and Bothwell be committed to ward during pleasure. 
Prepare such writs as are needful. They shall see°my sign- 
manqal upon them.’ ( a 

‘, She rose, Ahey with- her," and went across to the curtain 
of tlie private rooms; she held the curtain as she stayed 
to lobk baok. 

‘ Be secret, Mr. Secretary, and swift.’ 

‘ 'I shall obey your Majesty in all things.’ 

Sitting alone and very still, she wrought her hardest to 
be offended at tnis tale, as became a sovfereign lady. She 
bit her red lip over it, frowned, covered her eyes—acting 
a horror which she could not feel. Resolutely then she, 
uncovered them again, to look it in the face and see it r 
its worst.' But what she saw, and exulted to see, was , 
M?n. And the face of the man was broad-jowled, flusheo, 
and had a jutting under-jaw; its mouth snarled as it 
laughed, its eyes were bloodshot and hardily wicked, it 
was* bearded from the thupat. Wicked, daring, laughing 
Bothwell—hey, yes, but a Man ! 

His plot—how could she but admire it as a plot? It 
was a cha,in of fine links. Arran was heir-presumptive, 
and would hold the South; Arran’s sister married to 
Huntly’s son—there’s for the 1 North. In the ^midst, Both¬ 
well with the wittold’s wife—herself. Now, “if that were 
the plan, then Bothwell was her lover. Observe the plain 
word: her lover, not her adoring slave. Also, if that 
were the plan, and Arran a catspaw, then Bothwell would 
be her master. Another plain word for a plain proposal, 
with which no woman, be she chaste or frail, is aitogether 
offended. 

Certainly this young woman was not offended, as she 
dallied with each thought in turn—weighing, affecting to 
choose. Lover! Master!: This saucy, merry robber. 
How should she be offended ? It was only, a thought. 
Lhticejot had loved ^his queen, and Tristram his. Let the 
plot be put before these two to judge,’ Lancelot would 
have laughed and Trj^tram grieved. Arran had been like 
Tristram, and she curled her lip to think of him, and 
laughed aloud as she chase for Lancelot. Ah, how can 
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you be offencled with Love and his masterful ways? Or 
with the Blith« lover, who laughs while he spoils you ? If 
is son natural; and must we npt follow our nature? Love, 
which,made George.Gordon*g^im, made Bothwell meriy! 
He would, go ,humming the same southern a if, to baftle nr 
to bride-bed, ’to midnight robbery or the strife of‘love. 
He w»S a man, do you see?. They had such*in Ffance, 
a plenty* but .in Scotland what had they but pedlars, 
hagglers, cattle-drovers, fitfld-prcachcrs ? Wliat*.oth«r in 
Scotland would Tiave shaped such a plan ^s this, and 
gaily opeijed # ft tft a fool? The* Earl of'Morton, do you 
suppose—that thjpk schemer ?• Her brother Moray, the 
new Earl, sour, cafeful mercHhnt of his store?. Dead olcT 
TT untly, John of.Findlater, wordy, bickering hillmcn ? * 0 ? 
^orge Gordon, chasten<*d and contrite at Dunbar ? Not 
•he of them, not. one. Gordon was her lover—accorcjed. 
}ut Gordon made*eyes,—and this other, plans to carry 
iier off. Oh, here is the difference^ between a boy’s .lasses 
ind a plan’s. The one sort implies itself, ihe other alt the 
urious empqry of love. 

Ihe slim, pale, wise young witch that she looked— 
sitting^here alone, spelling out l*er schemes, gliyicing side¬ 
long from her hazel eyes! Tetiez, she was playing with 
thoughts, like a*girl hot upon a girl’s affair.. Not thus 
Bieditates a*prinCe upon his policy! She began to walk 
ibout^ looked out of window, fingered the arras; and all 
pe while was urging herself to princely courses. As a 
prince, she would certainly make a high alliance; as a 
prince, she»must show disorderly subjects that she was not 
to be touched too familiarly. The man must be reminded ; 
prison walls would cool his fever?. Let .him think of her 
|n confinement. When he came out sne would be affianced, 
srhaps wedded—safe in either case.. Then it would bp 
|Wful to pe<; him again, ancj—and—oh, what a laughing 
pncelot w^nt there 1 


I She kept hei* own counsel, *having made up her own 
jind, and contrived to seem severe without being so. 
pc Earl of Arran was sent to ifumbarton, a nominal 
[nnnement; but Bothwell \%as warded ifi Edinburgh 
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Castle,*the ldhgth of a street away. ‘ He is more dangerous, 
ft seems, the farther off he is lodged,’ she gave as her 
reasen. It was easy to leajn that he made good cheer, 
kapt a generous table, saw his friends and had all /jhe 
Court news; ,not quite- so easy to pretend not to learn it. 
Yet, 1 suppose, she knew by the next day everything that 
he had said or done overnight. Des-Essars was go- 
between, not officially, of course, but as by accident. 
Fewtbesi.de Mary _ Livingstone 'remarked that this discreet 
and demure! youtn was off duty for half fhe day at a time. 
Then Bishop Hepburn, my lord’s reprobate, ^chuckling 
uncle, came to Edinburgh, and sauntered up and down 
fhe hill as ,he chose ; an old hand at St game as old as 
Troy town. Playing a round at cards with the Queen, bar 
treated the late escapade as a family failing. But this j^as 
a false step of his : the Queen was not to be caught. 

‘When you say that the thing was folly, you are more 
cruel than I have been. I have punished your nephew for 
presamption and crime, but have never accused ^iim of 
being a fool. However, since you are in a position to 
judge, I am willing to take it from you.’ 

He stoo.d corrected, but did not cease to observe. The 
Queen’s circumspection filled him with wonder, and - at the* 
same time taught him, by its accuracy, all he wanted to 
know. His lesson pat, he went up to the Castle again. 

‘ Nephew,’ he said, ‘ the cage-door is not set open, but 
I believe you have only to turn the handle when you 
please.’ 

‘ I shall not turn it just yet awhile, my good lord bishop,’ 
safd the Earl, playing a tune upon his knee ; ‘ I find this a 
fine post of obseryatioji.’ 

It was Mary Livingstone who first found out the truth 
qf matters, and by plunging into the fire to save her 
mistress succeeded in nothing but burning herself. When, 
after a sharp examination, she learned where,,Des-Essars 
had t spent his free days, she could not contain herself. 

‘ Fine uce for pages ! Fine use ! ’ 

This provoked a quarrel. The Queen stamped her foot, 
flung up and down, shed tears. ‘You are too masterful, 
my girl, too much the husband. You mistake a game and 
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play for a bout-at-issue. I do not choose to Mb mispressed 
by a maid*of honour. There must be an end of this.’ 

Livingstone listened gravejy. Do with me as *you 
wiU, wadam. Put, me in# ijiy place. What is votfr 
pleasure ?• * 

1 To rule my people, child.’ 

' Rdle, madam, rule. Compand me in anything. • For¬ 
bid me evSrythipg, but one "thing.’ 

‘ I sh^l forbid you what ts unwholesome for ‘yoy, and f° r 
me also.’ 

‘ You sjjal^ "hot* forbid me to "love you"’ said the maid, 
very white. 

‘ Nay, that I caftnot do! ’ etied the Queen, laughing antT 
"peeping at once. So they kissed. 

But, for all that, she removed Livingstone from her side, 
and chose Flemiijg. Mr. Secretary, acceptable widower in 
that lady’s sight, rTibbcd his hands over the choice ; an^ 
Fleming herself was so sweetly gratified Phr^t nobody, <?ould 
grudge, her her promotion. Sly was a geitfle-natured,"low- 
voiced, mod<jst girl, with the meek beauty of an angel in 
a Milanese picture. Older than the Queen, she looked 
younger; whereas Livingstone* was younger and looked 
older. * No doubt this one felt her fall ; but, being as good 
£s gold and as proud a.s iron, she held her licac^ the higher 
^gr her lower degree, and smiled benevolently at the 


iptures of the new favourite. 

‘ IVfy dear,’ she said to Fleming, ‘ do not think that I 
fudge thee. In truth, I do not. What I said was done 
pvisedly. • I knew what must come of it; I sought it, and 
tall put up with it. I have a deal to think*on, these da^s, 
nd my thoughts will be my nigttt-c<jmp^ny.’ 

; ‘ She will never love me as she loves tl»ec,’ says Fleming ; 
nd was answered : 

t ‘ I care.nqt greatly if she jlo or no ; nor will I measure 
es with gmy one. Our affair the* now is to get her fast 
dded.’ 

‘ So saith Mr.*Secretary at al! hours,’ said Flemwig. 
jBut Livingstone tossed her head. 1 Fine he knows the* 
art of a lass, your Lethington body ! ’ * 

[Fleming looked serious. ‘ IJe hath spokefl to me of my 
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Lord of Lennox,’ she said, in a lower tone. ‘ This lord is 
near akin to our mistress ; nearer, if the truth were known, 
than the Duke. He ha&h a Jikely son in England", a noble 
jfljung man — my Lord pf <■ Darnley. The Qu^en i of 
England holds him daar, and (they say) looketh to him to 
be h«r hefr,’ 5 

Livingstone made an outcry. * Then she looketh c skew! 
It is well known to her and hers who the heir o' England 
fs. JVhq. should it be but our own lady ? ’ 

• But Fleming persisted in her quiet way. ‘ Mr. Secretary 
speaks of him as a hopeful prince—having 'seen and had 
speech with him. I do but* use his own words. Sir James 
Melvill writes of him. Mr. Randolph* owns him to be 
Something, though unwillingly. And, says Mr. Secretary 1 , 
we may depend upon it that whyn Mr. Randolph admits 
some grace in a Scots lord, there is much grace.’ 

Livingstone’s open eyes showed that ihe thing had 1 to be 
ounsfd,ered. ‘ There may be some promise in all of this,’ 
says-she. ‘ Wh%t you tell me of Mr. Randolph gives me 
thoughts. Had he nothing more to own ? Has Mary 
Beaton got nothing from him?’ English Mr. Randolph, 

’ you must know, was apt to open his heart to Mary Beaton 
when that brown siren called for it. 

1 He told Mary Beaton,’ Fleming replied, ‘ that the 
Queen of England valued one lord no more than other, 
until—until—I know not how to put it. In fine, he said, 
that if any lord of her court was sought after by another, 
then his Queen would need that lord more than any other. 
Do you follow ? ’ . 1 

'■* Ay,’ says Livingstone, ‘ I follow thee now. My lord of 
Darnley, he is cabled ? Why, let him coinc up then : we 
can but look at him.’ 

‘ Gh, my dear cl]uck,’ Fleming protested, ‘ princes are 
hot wed by the eyes’ favour.’ t> , , 

‘ They have the right to be,’ said her mate r ,., ‘ and it is 
only thus, let me tell you, that our Queen will be well 
wedded*’, She grew’ exceedingly serious. ‘ Look you, 
‘•Fleming, she is in danger, she is dangerous. I know very 
well what is passing up and down between this and the 
Castle rock. Ask me not—seek not to learn. It is not 
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enough for her ^iat she contract with this #nan or that. 
I tell you* she, nuist want him.' 

Fleming blushed painfully, butVhere was no gainsaying 
thg tryth. ‘ It is trye, she h^tli a great spirit.’ 

‘ Ay,’ ^muttered Livingstoirc grimly, ‘ ayd neecJeth_ a 
greater.’ # 

‘ Tihey say,’ Fleming continued, ‘ that the Loyi Da*n!ey’s 
is a royal«soul.’ 

And ^Livingstone ended the council. ‘ Ldt the youn& 
man come up. We can but look at him* 

Mary Livingstone, the divorced, had a secret of her own, 
but made very ligit of it. Tift; Master of Semp^ll demanded 
her person ; said he could not be denietk Her father *vas 
willing, and hi!"father njpre than willing ; yet she laughed 
it dll away. ‘ I £m husban^l of the Queen of Scots,’ she 
said, ‘or was so yesterday. What should I do with* the 
Master?’ 

The old lord, her father, tagpeef his tegth. ‘You epeak 
pleas,antly, daughter, of a pleasant privilege of yours. But 
the Master is a proper man, who must have a better 
answer.’ 

‘ L6t ftim* bide till I am ready,’ *ays the ^food Living¬ 
stone. 

‘ I doubS he will do it, my lass. He may spoil.’ 

‘ Then he is not worth .the having, my lord,’ replied the 
maid. ‘ Whatlise have I for perishable goods?’ 

The Master chose to wait; and when the Court moved 
to Saint Andrews he waited in Fife.* 

The Court went thither with various ^reat affairs in 
train, whose conduct throve in Shat shrill air. The Queen 
would work all the forenoon with LeUiington and her useful 
Italian, play all the rest of the day, and to bed early* She 
played at^ housewifery : bib ^nd tucker, gown pinned bact<, 
all her haijnclose 1*1 a clean coif, , The life was simple, the 
air of homely keenness, the weather wintry; but the great 
fire was kind. *A 11 about her fnade*for healthy t&’tes ; In¬ 
spired the hale beauty of a life within the allotted fence, a 
taskwork smoothly done, and Qpfl well pleased in His 
heaven. Lethington, a pliar^t* man, lent himself to the 
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Queen’.s hur„iour; Signior David was never known to be 
tnoody ; there were Adam Gordon and Des-pssars to give 
their tinge of harmless Romance—a thin wash, as it were, of 
water-colour over the grey Avails. Sii; James Melvijl, tpo, 
\yhqhad been to England u[>on the high marriage question, 
add returned, and w r as now to go again, a’rrived, full of 
importance^for last words. It had come to this, that the 
Queen was how to choose a husband. 

Sir James was struck by -her modest'air, that of a 
tutored maid who* knows that she is called to matronhood. 

‘Ecce ancillii Dtmini!' .In truth she -was listening to 
those very words. 

- ‘ I shall strive in all things^ Sir James Melvill, to please 
my. good sister. „ Whether it be my Lord Robert 1 or mv, 
cousin Dai;nley, I trust I shall satisfy my well-wishers.’ / 

Soft voice, lowly eyes, timid fingers! i! ‘ Who has beer, 
pouring oil upon this beading wine?’’asked himself Sir 
J'am&3. Who indped, but Saint Andrew, with his Yrosty 
sea-salt breath ?' 

It was just at this time, as things fell out, that the Earl 
of Lennox, father to that ‘ hopeful prince’ of Mary Fleming’s 
'report, came to Scotland, as he said, upon a lawsuit con¬ 
cerning his'western lands. But some suspected ahother 
kind of suit altogether; among whom, 'for the best of 
reasons, were the Queen’.s brother James,-and the Lord of 
Lefhington the Secretary. Another was Signior David, 
daemonic familiar of Monsieur de Chatelard. 


1 Lord Robert Dudley, later the too-famous Lord of Leicester. 
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AI$ OF Sf. ANDREW : ADONIS AND TII£ SCAPEGOAT 

At Saint Andrews the Queen lodged jn a ^lain house, 
J^iere simplicity was the rule, and she kept no jtatc. The 
laches wore short kirtles and hoods for their heads; gossiped 
with fishwives on* the shor?:, shot at butts, rode out with 
hawk's over the dunes, coursed hares, walked the sands T)f 
the bay when the sea was down. 'The long evening were 
spent'in needlework and book?; or one sang, or told a tale 
of France—of Garin de Montglane or the linfanccs Vivien. 
Looking back each upon his»life in after years, Adanf< 
Gordon Wa? sure that he had loved, her best to her bodice 
of snow and gfey petticoat; Dcs-Essars when, with hair 
blown bad? and .eyes alight* she had led the eflase over the 
marsh and looked behind her, laughing, to call him nearer. 
She Was never toiistress of herself on horseback, but stung 
always by some divine tenant to be—or to seem—the most 
beautiful,,most baleful, most merciless of women. And 
although her hues varied* in the house, ,so did not ,her 
powers. She was tender these to a fault, sensitive to 
change as a filmy wing, with quitk fittlc touches, little 
sighs, lowering of eyelids, smiles half seen, provoking cool 
lips, long searching looks. She nfeant no harm—tM 
consider TV^nsieuP de Chatdlard, drawn in as a pigeon to 
the lure!—she must always bewitch something, girl or,boy, 
poet or little dog; and indeed* then? was not onetof'these 
youths now about her who was not crazy with love. Shg 
chose at this time to be more with them than with the 

maids; a boy at heart herself, »he* was just qow as blowsed 

» 
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as a boy. £he used to sit whispering' with them; told 
$iem much, and promised more than she told. 

Monsieur de Chate^ird—having ventured to. present 
hims'elf—expanded in the *sun of that Peace oQSaint 
Andrew until he resemblefi some gay prisijgatjp bubble, 
which may bd puffed up to the ceiling and bbb there until 
it bursts. The Queen had forgiven him his trespass and 
forgotten it! She resumed ftinj on the old footing, sang 
with him, let him whisper in ter ear, dar£d greatly, and 
supposed-'all danger averted by laughter. Having high 
spirits and high health, she was in the mcvod *to romp. So 
they played country games, by the light of tile fire : .blind 
man’s buff, hot codlings, Queen o’ the Bean. You come 
tp close quarters f at such times. You venture: it’s in the, 
bargain, ^f a Queen runs to hide she sh'all not blame a 
poet who runs to seek—or she should not. When, in,Hie 
early spring, Mr. Secretary was gone to»' Edinburgh to see 
the Earl of Lennox about that suit of his—lawsuit ort>ther 
—the f Queen went further in her frolics. In the garden 
one day she found a dry p’eascod intact, nine peas’ in it. 
There is a country augury in this. Nothing would content 
>*her but she must put it on the lintel like a dairymaid, and 
sit conscious 1 in the dus}< until her fate crossed the threshold. 
Anon there stepped in Monsieur de Chatekird with a song. 
When the jbke was made clear to Him he took* it gravely. 
An'omen, an omen ! 

The sense of freedom which ‘y° u have Irhcn you have 
made your election took her fancies a-romping as well as 
her humours. They strayed with Lord Bothw/dl on the 
Cattle rock, they visited Lord Gordon at Dunbar. Allez, 
all’s safe now ! Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die; let us take pity oil our lovers, since to-morrow we are 
to wed. And—so we juggle with ourselves !—she wrote 
a n unnecessary lette’r to the one in order that she might 
write an imprudent letter to the other. 

‘ tylonsieur de Gordon,’ ran the first—and Adam carried 
it to Dim bar in his b<Jsom-*-‘ I am content, to believe that 
your constancy in affliction proceedeth from a heart well- 
affected towards me at«this last. You will find me always 
mindful of my friends,'among whom I look to reckon 
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yourself in time to come. Attachment to the prince* flowcth 
[only from good faith towards God. Holding to the out, 
needs rflust it follow that you Jind\he other. Your brother 
l Adat» will itcll you the«s^ne.—Your good mistrtss, 
Marie R^ 

Then she wrote this—for Des-Essars to delivg? or jfcrish ; 
and 5^)U may catch the thrqj) of the pulse in#the lines of 
the pen # 

‘Monsieur de Bothwclf, they tell me you *Jcal.more 
temperately in tlresc days, having mor? spac^; for a little 
thought |he # rfcs.s*your person is enlarged.* They report you ' 
to rrfte as well in, body, the which I must* not grieve for ; 
but repining in ftiind. Caif I be sorry, or \\jonder at it, 
(seeing to what .gusty airs your phrenzy <lrove you ? Tlfis 
j^ove, which I send, is, for one plain purpose? You see, 
tn^lord, that thp fingers arf stiff where water hath wjtted 
therrj of late. Yob offended your Queen, who had always 
wished you very well: the tear.'j wero f@r sorrow, fliat a 
heart,so bold should prompt indeed so oiWLragcous.’ 

Lord Bethwell, when he had this letter, sat looking at 
it and its guest for a long while, in a stare. His moutl^ 
smiled, but,his eyes did not; and he sang softjy to himself, 
La-la-la , and a la-la-laido ! A night? or two later, by means 
of the seal # upon it and his uncle’s influence, hg walked out 
of the Castle, And was presently in the Hermitage jyith 
Des-Essars. ^Iencc he ivrotc to the Queen : ‘ O Lady, 
O Sovereign ! I shall carry a token upon my helm, and 
break lances under its whisper until I die,’—but neither 
signed neff dated the letter. 

‘ Say to your mistress, boy, that I ga\fc you this ;*but 
breathe not a word of whence I Vvrotc iy Disobey me, you 
who know me of old, and when I com# again I will make 
of your skin but a leaky bottle of blogd.’ 

Des-l^ss^rs gave his pledge, and kept it for some time. 

If the Jgueen said nothing about all this to her maids, it 
is no wonder. She had done foolishly, and knew irfp|irt, 
and took secret glory in it. *At certain still hours of the 
day, when she could afford herself the luxury of lonely 
thought, she would go over whaf she had done, phrase 
after phrase of her letter; receiver the trembling with which 
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she had put tn the glove; picture its receipt, read and re- 
read his words. And then, as she thought, the heat of her 
cheeks burnt up all thought; and, as she stayed to 'feel her 
hd?rt beat, it drummed in her ears Jike nuptial rous'c. 
But tKfey frightened her, theie signs and wonders,; she ran 
aw'ay ('from'herself—into the maids’ closet, into the hall 
among the lounging men, into the windy weathed- -and 
cooled her cheeks with the salt sea-spray, aryl drowned the 
cfamqur of her heart in the rude welcome of March, 

. Monsieur de Ghatelard, with the lover's keen eye, saw 
that she was fluttered, watched her everywhere,. About 
this time also he' consulted Ms friend. 

‘Monsieur de Riccio,’ he said, ‘there-are signs of the 
rrjirg of sap. The birds pair, the festival of Saint Valentine i 
the Bishop is come and gone. Why do I linger? ’ y 
‘ Peste!' said the Italian, wljo had other things to th.nk 
of: r how should I know?’ ( 

‘By sympathy,’, his friend reproached him: ‘by the 
stricken heart. For you also, have loved.’ 

‘ Dear sir,’ replied the other, stretching his long legs to 
the full, ‘ I have love and to spare at this time. Or put it, 
T am beloved, Monsieur dd Moray, her Majesty’s^ brother, 
loves me dearly, or so he says ; Monsieur de Lennox’is his 
rival for my favours. Ha, they kiss my hands 1 I am 
touched ; I have to decide—like a girl. To you, then, I 
must briefly say, The times are ripe. Go you and anoint 
for the bridal. I tell you that this very night—if you so 
choose it—you may be the happiest of men.’ 

Monsieur de Ghatelard lifted high his head. ‘ Be sure 
of my friendship for ever, Signior David.’ 

He threw his cloak over one shoulder and went out. 

‘ Pig and pig’s son! ’ said Signior David, returning to 
his love-letters. 

J He had two letters under his hand. One told him that 
he might consider himself fortunate to have been chosen 
an instrument to further the designs of Providence in this 
kingdom". The Lord of Letnington (it said; was possessed 
' cf the writer’s full mind upon a momentous step taken of 
late towards the highest seat, under God, of any in the 
land. ‘ I cannot answer,’ it continued, ‘ for what Mr. 
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Secretary may discover to you upon your apjtro acting him 
i with the Wonjs “Kirk and Realm ” upon your lips, saving 
that, whatever it be, it will be coloured with my friendship, 
wiiiclj hopes for yoqrs again/ There was no name at die 
foot. t f 

< Aut Moray nut diabolus !’ however, said t^ic Itah'an to 
himsrif, ‘ and why the devil ;ny Lord of Moray desires his 
sister to »wed the heir of. Lennox, I have no particle of 
understanding." Maybe that lie hopes to ruiif h«f with th’c 
English ; maybe' with the Scots. Certainly .lie hopes Jo 
ruin her somc*where.’ 

The other letter was sigsed freely by its author — 

< Matho Levenax* ’—and besought Signior Dayid’s further¬ 
ance of his son’s, the Lord Darnley’s, interests ; who had 
cVnc post info* Scotland upon affairs connected with his 
lands, and was prompted by duty and conscience 1 to > lay 
homage at the fefct of her who is, and ever must be, tjjc 
Cynosure of his obedient eyes.’ ^ These yas much hbout 
merit, the Phoenix, the surcharged heart, of a father, ties 
of blood —jCommon properties of such letters ; and the 
unequivocal suggestion that favour would meet favour half 
way. , 

Thfese* documents were vastly agreeable to the Italian. 
They invited hii'n to b,c benevolent and lose nothing by it. 

One of'these honourable persons desired to ruin ,thc 
(ride, the other to prosper, the bridegroom. Well and good. 
\nd‘ he, Signior David ? What was his desire ? I o prosper 
dike with bride, bridegroom, and the exalted pair, his 
:orrespondents. Va bene, pa bene. TIis business was thcre- 
ore simple. He must engage the bride to»contract he/self 
—but with enthusiasm ; for without that she would never 
audge. And how should that be 'done? Plainly, by the 
vay of disgust. She must be disgusted with amoursJjcforc 
she could be enamoured of marriage. And how ? Add 
how ? tfp! there was Monsieur Chatelard. 

In some such chop-logic fashion his mind went to work : 
I do not pretend to report his lords’ 

He lost no time in accosting Mr. Secretary, on an earty 
clay after his return to Saint AqoVews, with his master- 
Word of ‘ Kirk and Realm.’ 3 *he Secretary had not much 
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taste for Sigfiior David. 1 1 see that youliave a key to my 
lips ,’ he said. ‘You may rifle by leave, if you Will let the 
householder know just/’what you are taking out' of his 
cfipboard.’ r> . , * 

o ‘Eh, dear.sir,’ cried th“ other, ‘how you 1 reprove me 
beforehand ! Your cupboard is safe for me. I wish to 
know.how t can serve Milord of Moray ; no more.’ ■« 

The Secretary narrowed his eyes and whistled a little 
time., ‘Y,ou''can serve him very simply. You write our 
mistress’s letters ? Now, the pen is in touch with the 
heart. There flows a tide through the pen ; but after a 
flowing tide 00*1163 the ebk. The ebb, the ebb, Signior, 
Davy! ’ ,r 1 

.. i True, dear sir a -’ 

‘ Why, then, consider the wondprs of the’ pen ! It forr 
loving words, maybe, to the Queen our good sister, to^enc. 
Mo. 4 t Christian King our brother-in-law, to our unch the 
Cardinal, to our,cousin Guise, to our loying cousin Henry 
DarnJey ; and by the very love it imparts, by tender stroke 
upon stroke, the ebb, Signior Davy, carries, tenderness 
back; in smaller waves, ’tis true, but oh, Signior'Davy, 
'they reach the heart! And how widely they spread out! 
To suffuse tne great sea ! Is it not so?’ ’ 

‘The image is ingenious and poetical,’’said the Italian. 
“ I confess that I have a feeling for poetry. I am a 
musician.’ 

The Secretary put a hand upon his shoulder. ‘ Set my 
words to music, my man. You shall hear, them sung at 
a marriage door. All Scotland shall sing them.’- 
VDo you think Monsieur de Moray will sing them ? ’ 

The Secretary touched his mouth. ‘ Our present 
music,’ he said, ‘ should be chamber-music, not brayed 
from the housetops out of brass. But I am no musician. 
Let us talk of other things. I have May in my mood, do 
you know. This day, jSignior David, May hath shone 
upon. December. Do you sec a chaplet on my silver 
pow ?‘ ! * * * 

‘Ah! La Fiamminga has been kind?’ asked the Italian, 
knowing with whom he had to deal. 

‘ You are pleased to say so,’ said the Secretary. 1 Know 
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hen my dear sir' since there are to be no slcrets.to keep 
ss apart,* that I am a happy man. For, sitting with our , 
nistress? upon that great needle-i%ork of theirs, I found a 
•ertajfi fair lady very busy cyver a skewered heart. “ Cortie 
either, Hr. Secretary,” saith W mistress, ^ith thft «look 
islant which you know as well as I do, “ c^iTie hither,” 
;aitl*#he, “ and judge whether Fleming hath vjpll tiuct this 
aeart.” h overlooked the piece. “ Oh, madam,” say I, “ the 
aro’an should be more gules : this tincture is ftils^ her rf aldr^. 
And the wound* goes deeper.” My fatv onc i in a flutter, 
curtsied and 'left the presence.* 1 hen ^aith our Queen, 
with*one* pretty finger admonishing, “ Fief, Mr. Secretary, 
if you read so well now, before the letter is in your hand, 
what will you do when you have it in your bosom to«c®n 
i\your leisure*?” I h^d no answer for her but the true 
oru._ which was .and shall qver be, “Why, then, madajn, I 
shalXhave it by Mart, and your Majesty two lovers in tjje 
room of one.” I put it fairly, I think ; at lgast, she thhnked 
me. Now, am I a happy maji, Master Qavid, think.you? 
With* the kindness of my prince and the heart of my 
dear! Sir, sir, serve the Queen in this matter of the^ 
young Lord of Darnlcy. He iS in Scotland now ; I believe 
at Glasgow! But we expect him here, and—-— Oh, sir, 
serve the Queen ! ’ , , 

The Italian,-who was fatigued by a rhapsody which 
lid not at all interest hjm, wagged his hands about, up 
End ‘down, like* a rope-dancer that paddles the air for his 


cried fretfully. 
• this serve *thc 


lalance. 

‘ Va bene , va bene , ya bene 1 ’ lie 
Understood, my good sir. But will 
^ueen ?’ . 

‘ If I did not think so,’ returned tjie Secretary—and 
eally believed this was the answer— 1 if I did not*think 
10, would my Lord of Moray, should I, press it upon 
mu ? ’ 

Signior David shrugged—but you could not have»scen 
ft. ‘ What is this young man V he Usked. 

‘ It is impossible that you know so little. He is of thi 
jlood royal by the mother’s sid<^ * He is next in title to 
Ihis throne, and to the other aJTer my mis trass.’ 
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The» Italian waved all this away\ ‘Understood! 
Understood already! Do you think I ?m A dunce? 
Why am I here, or why are you here, if I am a 1 dunce ? 
I *s.sk you again, What is he ?. Is he a mar ? or is ho a 
nainioh—a h?lf, a 'quartet man? Do you' know, ‘Mr. 
Secretary, r that he has got to serve Dame Venus? Do 
you know that he may drown in the Honeypot? Pooh, 
sir! I ask you, can he swim ? He will need the faculty. 

I‘ could tcill you, for example, of one lord!- J 3 ut no! 

I owill not.’ He hushed his voice to ah awed whisper, 
seeming to reason with himself: ‘ Here, upon conscience, 
is a woman all clear flame, who has never yet—never yet— 
met with a man. Here is a Cup of the spirit of honey 
a.id wine. Who .is going to set the match to kindle thi‘~ 
quick essence? Who is about to dare? Why, why, wh 
—all your drabbled Scotland .may go roaring out in <*• 
a. blaze ! Corpo di sangue e sanguinadcio !’ H is e:^ e 
ment' carried hpn, far ; but soon he was beaming "T 
Lethington, reasonable again. ‘ Let us change the f* e 
and come down. Dame Venus is asleep as ye ess 
uneasy in her sleep, stirring to the dawn. She drea'iY> 
ha! And maids belated can dream, I assure .you. Is 
this young hian a Man ? Lo, now ! There is my question 
of you.’ x 

Mr. Secretary was alarmed. His teeth'showed, and his 
eyes did not. 

‘You go too near, you go too near.’ 

But the Italian was now calm. 

‘My friend,’ he said, ‘ I am,not of your race—sniffing 
about, nosing for ever, wondering if you dare venture. 
I am at least a man in this, that I dare anything with my 
mind.’ 

Mr. Secretary agreed with him. ‘ I assure you, 
Signior Davy,’ he said, ‘that my Lord of I)arnley is a 
fine young man.’ ‘ '% 

Tche Italian threw up his hands. ‘ Eh— allora ! All is 
said, and, I go to work. Sir, I salute you. Addio.' 

— And to work he went, in the manner already indicated : 
—‘To draw the Queen, into the net of this fine young 
man but one .thing ‘is needful: she must run there for 
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helter. She is a quail at this hour, grouting at ease in 
je dusty furrow. If we are to help this favoured fowler• 
e must Send over her a kite.' I 

Alas for friendship! His Jute of election was Monsiewt 
e Chatelard. , It will not be d!?hied that the.poet dW#his 
lare; but there were two kites sent up. J3ir J*m?s 
lelvifl'came back from England. 

Meantifhe it should be said that there was truth in the 
sport. The young Lord Darnley was actually In ^Scotland* 
iome held that *he was in Lord Setdn’s house in th£ 
lanongat^, pflierS that Glasgow had hTm. There was 
ome 'doubt; but .all the Court»knew of his* presence, and 
alked of little elJb. The Qheen maintained her air of’ 
Wored virgin,, ^vhile Mary Livingstone .openly thanl^ol 
that Scotland ow^ed a man in it at last. This 
lonbst girl had worked herself into a fevered suspicion of 
svery\iing brecchefl at Court. 


Sir.James Melvill, when hg sent up fcus name tor an 

audience, hjyd to run the cross-fire of the maids’ ante¬ 

room first. Few could bear the brunt better than he. 

‘ H’m, h’nj, fair ladies, what 5 m I to tell you? He’s a 
Likely lad enough for a valentine; -for a kis?-and-blush, 
log-o’-my-knee, nobody’s-copaing, pert jessam^. Oh, ay! 
Kfe can lead a dAnce more than a little—pavane, galliard, 
kit.you will pf the kiiyl: advance a leg, turn a maid 

put, require a little favour, and ken what to do wi’t. 

b, hath a seat for a horse, and a rough tongue for a 
pom. Ay, ay! young Adpnis ardent for the chase, he is; 
id as smooth on the chin as a mistress.’ • • 

f They laughed at him, while Master J\dam of Gordon, 
ige at the door, rubbed his own *sha&p chin, and could 
ive sworn there was a hair. The .usher came for Sir 
jmes, aiyi gut pretty Seton ^hort in her clamour for morf. 

| He fouatl his mistress and the Italian in the cabinet, 
jeir heads together over a chapter of Machiavel. • He 
few the book Veil, and could*have*sworn to thg’look’of 
le close page. They sprang apart; at least Riccio* 
teang; the Queen looked up agt ‘the wall and did not 
fce about for awhile, but sat*pondering the book, over 
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which she htd clasped her two hands. She was turning a 
ring about and about, round and round; and it seemed 
to Sir James, who sa\f most things, that this had been* 
ifpon the book while the two heads were, bent oyer» it 
They 1 ' had J>een trying ir the Series, then 1 —..the -Son 
fflachiavfiliana, eh? 

When, after a time of suspense, she turned, to HSt him 
a careless hand, limp to the touch and cold to kiss, he 
knew that 'she had been schooling herself. She was, 
extremely composed—too much so, he’judged; he had 
no belief in her languid -manner. She asked h ; im a few 
questions about her 1 good sister ’; nothing’ of anybody 
‘felse. What did her sister think of the marriage? Sir ‘ 
James lurked in. the fastnesses of platitude. Her English^ 
Majesty bad deeply at heart this Queen's welfare ;Ms 
turned it many ways, but always came back to that. 
he Tiad been sure she would, after a Tittle of it, < 

Marf grew irritable, ancj drew out into the open. ? re,. . 
to yeur empty professions, Master Melvill. They are little’, 
to my liking. Did my sister send the Lord .Darnley into 
Scotland ? ’ 

Here he had it. ‘ Madam,’ quoth Sir James, 1 1 will 
not affirm it. And yet I believe that she was glad for him 
to go.’ 

‘ Why so? why so?’ 

‘ I nail my judgment, madam, to this solid beam of truth, 
that my lord got his conge after but two refusals of it.’’ 

‘ Why should he be refused ? ’ 

‘Madam, for your’Grace’s sake; because her English 
Majesty thinks*.meanly of him beside yourself.’ 

‘ He is of royal,blood—-’but let that be as it may. If he 
was first refused .upon that account, why then was he 
afterwards allowed ?’ r 

<5 Sir James twinkled. I have said that he, as well as the 
Italian, had a kite to send up, to drive this quail into the 
net <of marriage. He now had his opportunity to fly it. 

‘ Oh,’ madam,’ he replied, ‘ this young Lord of Darnley was 
mot the only courtier anxious to travel the North road: 
there was another, as r your Majesty knows. And if the 
English Queen let one go "at the last it was in regard for 
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pf othen It was for fear lest you should \lin my Lord 
Isbert Dudley.’ 

The Queen grew red. ‘ Wiu ? Win ? This is a strange 
ivcfrd to use, ^Ir. Legate. Am,I hunting husbands, tjien*?’ 

‘ It is r.t>t n»y word, madam. ' I c&n assure yoiy MajfesJ^ 
that both the word and the suspicion are the Erfiglish 
Queer/s. It is thus she herself thinks of my Lord Robert 
—as of a*prize,to be sought. But my Lord Darnley shg 
calls “that long lfid.”’ * 

* He is my cousin, and her own. Hc'jhall be welcome 
here whe*i he comes—if he comes. But,it mislikes ,me 
.greatfy to supposa him sent out*from England, a scapegoat, 
Upto the wildernefs.’ She frowned, and bit her lip; she* 
j^pked haggasci, rather cruel. ‘ A sesfpegoat into thS 
derness ! Robert Dudley's scapegoat! ’ 
jfcu may cheapen a man by a phrase; but sometipies 
p!»me phrase will cheapen you. Hateful thought t* 
fir, that she was casting a net for. Robert .Dudley!, And 
)t she only; there were two,panting Qtieens after him ; 
fcnd this high-descended Harry Stuart—a decoy to call one 
bff! Sir James, greatly tickled,was about to speak again ; 
nis mqufb was open already when he caught tjie Italian’s 
wary eye. That said, ‘ For Jesu’s Sake no more, or you 
spoil a fine shot.’ So Sir James held his peace. She sent 
away the pa'ir of them, and sat alone. » 

Something letter had been stirred, which staled all her 
hopes and made sour all her dreams. To ‘win’ Robert 


Dudley! Oh, abhorred hunt, abhorred huntress ! Quick 
as thought*came the counter query : Was it worse to hunt 
one man than seek to be hunted by another—to seek* it, 
do you mind? to love the pursuit,#ih, and to entreat it? 
There came up a vision to flood her with shame—the old 
vision of the laughing red mouth, the jutting beard, th<j 
two ribald eyes. , These wpre not a hunter’s, O God; 
these carecKnot to move unless they were enticed ! These 
belonged to a man who waited, .sure ©f himself and. sufe.of 
his comforts, while she (like a hen-sparrow) trailed her 
wing to call him on. Panic seized, her—her heart stood 
still. What had she done, wajitdn decoy that she was? 
And what had he done—with *her glove ? Where had he 
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put it i Aifywhere! Let it lie ! Oh, but she must have 
•it again at all costs. She must send for it. •Oh,'unworthy 
huntress, abhorred hun{'! * 

r t She must have a new messenger. Adam jGordorP rrftist 
ride ifito Edinburgh, show‘4 ring to the Ear* oi^Both’well, 
arid ask f8i;a packet of hers. He was not to speak of his 
journey to* soul about the £ourt—on his life, not "a* word 
to Des-Essars: he was not to*return withput tfie packet. 
f Go,no\^ Adam, and haste, haste, haste!’ She lashed 
herself ill oyer this melancholy business, and went to bed 
early. 

This was th§ night—when she had congealed herself by 
'remorse intg the semblance of a nun—this was the night of 
dh in the year chosen by Monsieur de Q\dtelard for h : ^ 
great second essay. Rather, tha Italian sought him • a j 
and urged him to it. ‘ Haii, sublime adventurer! 1 the 
yte-flyer had cried, the moment he met 1, with him. / 

‘ P accept the title,’ replied Monsieur de Chatelard, ‘ but 
deprecate it as p-ematurely bestowed.’ 

‘ Not so, my friend,’ says the Italian; ‘ but if I know 
anything of women, there may be this night a very pretty 
mating—as, of turtles in March. A word in yoyr ear. 
Her Majesty has retired. So early! cry,you? Even so. 
And why? t Ah, but you shall ask me nothing more. 
To,-morrow I shall not even inquire how you” do. Your 
face will proclaim you.’ 

Monsieur de Chatelard embraced his friend. ‘ Be sure 
of my remembrance, immortal Italian.’ 

‘ I am perfectly sure of it,’ answered Signior Davy ; and 
the moment after shrugged him out of his mind. This is 
what your politician should always do: remember a friend 
just so long as he is like to be useful. 

He never had speech with him again. The miserable 
young man, detected in a foment i|j filthy (intention, 
perhaps washed out the stain by a certain "■dignity of 
carriage, whose difficulty alone may have made it noble. 
Tliis fool’s Queen—his peascod, melting beauty of a few 
llJJ \veeks since—was certainly a splendour to behold, though 
the eyes that looked on her were dying eyes. A white 
splendour of chastity, mooncchilled, sharp as a sleet-storm 
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on a frozen moor,—she had burned him before—ra>w she 
struck ice into his very marrow. The caught thief* 
knowing* his fate, admired while Be dared this Queen of 
Snt>w«and tha North, For dare her he did. 

‘ What bave you to say, tvvic? a dog } ’ 

‘ Nothing, madam.’ 

‘jtidge yourself. Lay you* soiled hands upon yotfrself.’ 

‘ Kill rSe, m^dam.’ 

‘ Nevar ! Butpou shall Hie.’ 

He died at the Market Cross after a fortnight’s prepara¬ 
tion, as he had dot lived, a gefttleman at last. For, .by 
some late access of grace whiclf is hard to understand, she 
accorded him the Xxe instead*of the rope. He. sent many" 
^mes for his friejid the Italian, and at his latest hour, wltefl 
new he would not come, asked the headsman’to present 
iyith his rosary. The headsman would not touch .the 
fted idol. ^ m 

If you touch me, you touch a tiling forvnore accprsed,’ 
Said the condemned man, ‘ to. whom a death resembling 
that of his • Saviour’s companions in torment would be 
^infinite honour.’ He made his preparations, and said his 
prayers. There were people at every window. . 

It had happened that my Lord df Darnley, with a fine 
train of horsemen, having sent in his humble.suit to the 
Queen and*received an answer, witnessed the ceremony: 
or so.they say.. He divided attention with the departing 
guest. All observed him, that he sat his horse well—easily, 
with a light hand ever ready at thq rein to get back the 
fretful heatl. He watched, every detail of the execution, 
looking on as at a match of football afhong sweating 
apprentices, with half-shut, sulky eyes. • He spoke a few 
words to his attendants. 

‘Who is our man ? ’ 

‘ They .say a Frenchman, jny lord. Chatler by name.’ 

‘ To whefrn is he speaking, then? Watch his hand at 
his heart. Now^ ’tis at his lip^l H^p makes a boiy.-^wjll 
mey never finish*with him ? How are we to break through ! 
They should truss him.’ t 

. A young man behind him laughed; but my lord con¬ 
tinued : ‘ But—now look, look k Will he nevbr have done ? 
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There *are women at all the windows. See that French 
•hood up there.’ 

VTis a woman’s business, my lord. They say that this 
fellow-’ The young man .whispered in hie ear. ■* ' 

My lord made no sign, except to say, ‘ My coiisin is'hard 
upon a forward lover.’ 

‘ Nay, sir. Say, rather, on a lover too backward'.’ 

He got no answer from his prince. All .looked, as there 
fell on all a dead hush. The crowd thrilled and surged: 
utter silence—then a heavy stroke—all the voices began 
again together, swelling to one shrill cry. Ch&te'.ard^ poor 
kite, flew a loftier course. 

The cayalcade began to drive through the maze o( 
people, pikemen going before with pikes not* idle. ‘ Rooij 
for the prilice ! Room, rogues, room ! ’ 
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15 was rather stiff in *he garden; rather too*tall for the 
wed rooms »f the burgess’s house. He did not lend 
sllf readily to* the snug cheer which was the rule ^ 
Saint Andrews. Des-Essars has,recorded the (anc$ that 
lie w^s like that boy who cqjnes home dfrom school, and 
straightens himself in his mother’s embrace; ‘ not because 
he loves her the less, but that fye knows himself to be more i 
than \yhQn, fix months ago, he parted from her with tears.’ 
This lordly youtji cropped his English words,and stammered 
and blushed when he tried the French. He l^ighed gaily 
to hear the*Italian staccato run its flight—like a finch ^hat 
dips.and rises jis he wings across the meadow. ‘ Monkey- 
speech,’ my young lord called it. 

In all respects he was on the threshold. None of the 
deeper, irftier speech of their daily commerce came near 
him; he ignored, because he did not see,'the little trteks 
and chances, the colour, significajice,, allusiveness of it. 
What was the poor youth to do ? He had never journeyed 
with the stored gallants of the Heptayieron , nor whispered 
to the ladies of ^occaccio’j glades. He thought Brad^- 
mante a g^od name for a horse, *nd Margutte something 
to eat. The Queen rallied hip, thg maids looke^ erttt of 
window; Mr. Secretary exchanged glances with his Elem- 
ing, Signior David bowed and bowed. But this Italiaif 
was comfortable, seeing his sjiips ’homeward bound. In 
rapid vernacular, as he lay late in his bed, he told himself 

*35 
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that thp French poet could not have chosen a better night 
for his extinguishing. b 

‘ That was a night, ot'.e segs, when she suddenly sickened 
of« low company, having suddenly viewed ^it and been 
shocked: of rpe, and the fat* Both well, and all these cuddling 
nymphs 3 rj,d boys. Our Chatelard was the last loathly 
morsel, the c surfeit after the Ambassador’s bolus. Certainly, 
certainly! I saw her go white at his “winning,” of the English 
favouritehow a word may stick’ in a gizzard ! Then comes 
rpy late triend, hiding for favours under the bed. “ Dio 
mio,” she cries, ‘“do I live in a lupanar? G £>an,to Padre, 
let tne henceforward mate c nly with eagles ! ” ’ 

■ He expressed himself coaisely, being what he was ; but 
no doubt he was perfectly right. 

My Lord of Darnley, then—this eagle—rwas a very hancF 
sorrie youth, clean, buxom, and vividly prosperous./ He 
had the most beautiful slim body you ever saw on a young 
man - f and long , legs, in whose shape he evidently;—and 
reasonably—took delight. He had that trick of standing 
with his feet apart—grooms induce their horses to it with 
the tickling of a whip—and arms akimbo, which; w'th its 
blended savour of the* Colossus of Rhodes and a French 
dancer, gives a man the air of jaunty readiness for all 
comers, and always a hint of gallantry. His head was 
small and well set on, his colour fresh ; his eyes were bright 
and roving. Yet no one could look more profoundly stupid 
than he when he chose to be displeased with what was 
saying. His lips were red, and like a woman’s; he had a 
strong, straight nose, and strong hair, short and curling, in 
colour a hot yellow. Good-natured he looked, and vain, 
and courageous. Mary Seton considered him a dunce, but 
Mary ; Beaton denied it. She said he was English. 

The day of his coming, the Queen received him in the 
Long Parlour, dressed mostly'in white, with a little black 
here*) and there. She stood about mid-floor, with her 
wolneh, °pages, and gentlemen of the household, and tried 
in vain to control her excitement. Those who knew her 
best, either by opportuhity or keen study, considered that 
she had made up her mind already. This was a marriage, 
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this meeting of cousins: here in her white anS faint rose, 
shivering like the dawn on the brink of new day, with fixed* 
eyes and quick breath—here among her maidens stood the 
bride.* Appearances, favoured the guess—which yet i 4 - 
mairfed a guess. She had travelled far and»awfull> 7 ;*but 
had ^old no one, spoken no whispers of her y&rneyings 
since tfiat day of shame and a#burning face, whan she had 
sent AdaJh Gordon to Edinburgh Castle, heard Melvill’s 
message*. and scared away* Chatelard to his ‘dog's death*. 
Not a soul knew where her soul had been* or whither it had 
now flows for reffige : but two guessed, and one other had 
an inkling—the judging Italian? 

They used vely little ceremony at Sairtf Andrews." 
Be Queen hated it. An usher at the stair’s foot calied 
’ f the Prince’s style, arid could be heard plainly in the 

S our; yet Mr.. Erskine, Gaptain of the Guard, repeated 
t \the door. Tlicrc followed the clatter of a few men* 
f-arms, a trampling, one or two,hasty vpices—Lathing- 
Ion’s jvhisper among them (£ie always shrilled his* Ps); 
then the anxious face of the Secretary showed itself. The 
young lord, dressed in white t satin, with a white velvet 
cloak on pn<j shoulder, and the collar of SS rolled his neck, 
stooped his head at the door, and went down stiffly on one 
knee. Behjnd him, in the entry, you could count heads and 
shoulders, See tile hues of red, crimson, claret—feathers, 
a beam of light,on a steel .breastplate. He had come well 
squired. ‘ Welcome, cousin,’ said the Queen shyly, in a 
low and calling tone. My youngs lord rose; two steps 
brought hfrn before her. He knelt again, and would have 
received her hand upon his own ; but shfc looked ddwn 
brightly at his bent and goldcd h^ad-ylooked down like 
a considering bird ; and then (it was a*pretty act)—‘Wel¬ 
come, cousin Henry,’ she said again„and gave him* both 
her hands. . He \^as afoot yi a moment, and above he£ 
To meet *his look downwards she must lift hers up. 

‘ Welcome, cousin,’once moreand % then she offejecJ»hjm 
her cheek. He* kissed her, grew hot as fire, looked very 
foolish, and dropped her hands as if they burnt him. 

But he led her—she not unwilling—to her chair, and 
sat beside her the moment she invited htm. She was 
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bashful at &rst, blushed freely and talked fast; he was 
etifif, soldierly, blunt: when she was beyond him he made 
no attempt to catch her up Those bold eyes ot his werj 
a& blank as the windows of ,an empty house. They tiid 
EOt»ac all disconcert her r on the contrary, .she-'seemed to 
see in hH inertia the princely phlegm, and to take delight 
in lowering,the key of her sppech to the droning formalities 
of an audience. The difficulty of it, to her quick, well- 
charged pind, was a spur to her whole being. Y t ou could 
see her activities at drill; the more stupid she strove to be, 
the more spiritual she showed. She took enormous pains 
to set him at his ease, and so far succeeded that (though she 
could not clarify his brains) she loosened his tongue and 4 
eye-strings. He -was soon at his favourite, trick of looking 
about him , passed all the maids in review, and preferr^- 
Livingstone to any: next to ( her Setorv—‘ a pretty, soft rt 
^pgUe.’ He saw and knew, but did not choose to recognise, 
Lady' Argyll. t . 

Certain presentations ^followed. Englishmen, were 
brought up to kiss hands—tall, well-set-up, flaxen young 
men : a Standen, a Curzon of Derbyshire, a Throckmorton, 
nephew of an old acquaintance in France, a Gresham, etc.,,, 
etc. After these came one Scot. 1 Madam, my kinsman 
Douglas.’ , , 

(There came stooping before her a certain Archie 
Douglas of Whittinghame, remotely of thp prince’s blood, 
but more nearly of the red Chancellor Morton’s. He was 
a young man, exceedingly thin, with a burnt red face, 
shifty eyes, a smile, and grey,hair which did not make 
him look old. -Black was his wear, with a plain white ruff. 

‘ I have heard qf you, Master Douglas,’ says the Queen, 
measuring her words. ‘ You are a priest in Israel after the 
order»of Mr. Knox.’, 

c ' ‘ An humble minister, madam, so please your Majesty.’ 

‘ Ah, my pleasure , si.v ! ’ She would not IcSok at him 
any more, either then, or ever after. She used to call him 
the Little Grey Wolf. Now, whether is it better for a man 
co be spoken by his sovereign in discomfortable riddles, 
than not at all? This-, was the question which Archie 
Douglas put to himself many times the day. 
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.The Queen would have honours nearly royal paid to 
the young prince. The officers of the household, the* 
ladies, were all presented; aad afl must kiss his. hand. 
But dl did not. Lord Lindsay^did not ; Mr. Erskine did 
not,'but Saluted him stiffly and * withdrew* behind *tfce 
throne. Mr. Secretary did it; Lord Ruttwen did it 
elaborately; Lady Argyll changed her mind midway, and 
did it. The Italian secretary, last of all, went down on 
both his»knees, apd, looking him straight in the face, cried 
out, ‘ Salut, 0 mon prince! ’ which, uqder Jthe circum¬ 
stances, was dtoo much. But thfc Queen was to be pleased 
.with everything that day, it sec hied, for it delighted her. 

As he went home to his lodging Signior Iiavid talked 

himself. ‘ As well expect to weld butter and a knife* 

^Madonna and a fish-beaded god of Egypt as’the Queen 
nth this absorbed^ self-lover. If she wed him not in a 
fontk she will kilfhim sooner than take him.’ 

And Des-Essars records in his. Memoir#: ‘ The .prince 
bleased on horseback, whence he should never ’have 
iescended. »I suspect that he knew that himself; for he 
straddled his legs in the house [is if to keep up the illusion 
and strengthen himself by it. He was a fine/ider. But 
women are not ipares.’ 

Nevertheless, Mary'Livingstone had gucsed,,Des-Essars 
had guessed, the "truth or near it. This ceremony of meet¬ 
ing was as gooci as a betrothal; though why it was so, was 
not for them to understand. The explanation is to be 
sought in the chasing, flying, starting life of the soul, 
hunting (cfr being hunted) apart in its secret, shadowy 
world. There come moments in that wild life when the 
ardours of the chase slacken and tije; when, falling down 
to rest, the soul catches sight of itself, as mirrored in still 
water. That is the time when enchantment may go to 
work to disenchant and show, the horrible reality. 1 What! 
might cry*fliis girl’s soul: ‘ this rumpled baggage a maid 
royal! This highway-huntress panning after one ,or 
the other, thrilling like a cook-wench because that man or 
this has cast an eye on you! Oh, whether are fled the ensigns 
of the great blood? Where,hides the Right Divine? 
Where are the emblems of Scotland, England, and France? 



Not in* these? scratched hands, not behind these filmy eyes: 
these are the signs of Myrrha and Pasiphae, and sick 
Phaedra.’ Melvill had "heldcup the glass, and she had seen 
Iftrself toiling after Robert Dudley; ,Chatelard had\vi^ed 
and behold her,’trapped and netted, thee gatne of any 
saucy maStsr. So, in a passion of amendment, she lent to 
Harry Darnley all that she feared to have lost. He shared 
the blood she had made common: let him re-endow her. 
He was.thd prince she oughf to have, been. He came 
areourting .with the rest; but as royal suitors come— 
solemnly, with embassies,* with treaties to be- signed and 
trumpets to proclaim the high alliance. To think of Both- 
" well’s beside this courtly wooing was an impossibility. 
Hardy mercenary, to what had she dared «stoop? To, 
man—God forgive her !—who weuld hug a burgess-w 1 
one day, and her—‘ the French widow,’ <as he would calf 
her—the next. Ah, horrible! So horrible, so nearly her 
fate, 'klje could speak to no one of it. Simply, she dared 
not Blink of it. - She must hide it, bury it, and go. about 
her business by day. But at night, when Fleming was 
B asleep, she would lie staring into the dusk, her two hands 
at grip in hyr bosom, and see shadows grow monstrous on 
the wall: Both well and the wife of the High Street, and 
herself—Dowager of France, Queen of Scots, heiress of Eng¬ 
land—a,t play. She could have shrieked aloud, "and whined 
for mercy : she seemed to be padding, like«a fox in a cage, 
up and down, up and down, to find an issue. Harry Darnley 
was the issue—O Ark of Salvation! Why, she had 
known that the very night that Melvill came badk. After¬ 
wards, as night' succeeded night, and her eyes ached with 
staring at the wall-—sh^ kftew it was all the hope she had. 

Then from her 'window, watching the shivering-out of 
Chatdard, she had .seen the prince, before his credentials 
were presented—his beauty and strength and calm manlge 
of his horse. Had he teen pock-marked, like u, Francis of 
Ajesgon, his lineage s would have enamelled him for her 
eyes. But he was a most proper man, tall’and slim, high¬ 
-coloured, disdainful of his company. He seemed not to 
know that there was a wocrld. about him to be seen. Securus 
judicat: Jesu f Maria! here was a tower of defence to a 



mitten princess who saw all the world like a fever-dream! 
der own blood, her own name, age for age with her. 

You see that she had her oyn viin of romantic poetry, 
hat sHe could make heroic scenes in her head, and play ifi 
hem", too,* wonderful parts. Slle sat "Up in Jier be3 ©no 
light^ and shook her loose hair back, and lifty& up» her 
>are arms to the rafters. ‘ My lord, I am ns>t worthy. 
Yet come,‘brother and spouse! We two upon the throne 
—Scotland at our feet!’ Then, in the scene,* he»,canje to* 
rer, stooping his stiff golden head. Jove*hims<j)f came not 
nore roy%lly,fhto* the Tower. She lay 3ll Danae to the 
*old. * Trickery here. Thus body lords it’over soul, and 
soul—the wretch—takes his hire. She knew pure ecstasy" 
fcat night; for t this was a mating of eagles, you nuts* 
3cllect. She bathed in fire, but it was clean flame. 
Botnwell, at any, rate, seeryed burnt out—him and his 
fierce arm, only one to spare for ‘the little French widow.’ 4 

So much explanation seems nec$ssarj*of # how she sfbod, 
in virgjnal tremor and flying cloudy blushes, white and red 
among her anaids—to be chosen by her prince. She 
intended him to choose : for she had chosen already. 

The' prince s^t at supper, late in the evening of his 
reception, with his light-haired Englishmen andjgrey-haired 
Archie Douglas. ’ Forrest, his chamber-boy, with j^urnyig 
cheeks and ey<js glassy with sleep, leaned at the door. 
His little round head kept nodding even as he stood. 
The young lord laughed and fed his greyhounds, which sat 
up high oft their lean hauoches ancl intently watched his 
fingers. 

‘ I shall take those horses of* thg Earl’s,’ he said. ‘ I 
shall need them now. I shall have a stud, and breed 
great horses for my sons. See to it, i\rchie.’ 

1 By God, sir,’ # said an Englishman, with hiccoughs* 
‘your woid may be the law and the prophets in this 
country, and yet no bond in Englan^J. They will ask*you 
for sureties. Well! I say, Get’your sureties first.’. * 

My lord was not listening. He pulled a hound's ear, 
screwed it, and smiled as he rfsc'frewed. Presently he 
resumed. ‘Did you mark the* greeting of‘Argyll’s wife, 
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Archia Douglas ? How she tried “ Sir and my cousin,” 
•and thought better of it ? I made her dip, hey ? % A black- 
brojved, saucy quean! What kindred to me are her 
father’s misfortunes?’ 

• Archie Douglas' dfhined his glass. ‘You hold them, 
l3arcy Disnley—the women. Yet remember you o^ what 
I told you concerning the men. Steer wide of this ’—he 
caressed the jug—‘and fee the "Italian.’ . 

Rut ipy Lord Darnley got bn to his fpet, and remained 
fehere by th£ aid 6f his fists on the board. Very red in the 
face, and scowjing, he talked with his eyes shut# ‘ I shall 
fee* the Italian with the flat blade, you’ll see. Greasy 
cushion ofjard! A capon,*a capon! *And there’s your 
fed cousin M or tan for you! ’ . « 

‘ He is your cousin too, sir,’ says Archie, blinking. 1 

‘ What of that, man, what of that ? # • Let him beware 
. how he cozens me, I say. Boy, I go to bed. Goodf- night 
to ybu, gentlemens’ | 

They all rose as he went: solemnly away with tlje boy; 
then looked at one another to see who had ^marked him 
reach out for the door-jamjp and pull himself through by it. 
Archie Douglas crowed like a cock and flapped jii§ arms ; 
but when the rest began to laugh he slajnmed the table. 

‘ Pass the jug, you fools. There shall be japes^in Scotland, 
before Jong—but, by God, we’ll not laugh‘until we’re 
through the wood ! ’ 

News of the Court for the rest ot the month was this' 
The Master of Sempill pled his.own cause with\he Queen, 
anti was to have Mary Livingstone. He had chosen his 
time well; her Mqjesty w4s not for refusals just now. 

1 My dear, my* dear, I shall need women soon, not 
maidu,’ she had said, stroking the honest face. ‘You shall 
€ome back to me when you are a wife,^md as like as not 
find me one too. Your«Master is a brave gentleman. He 
spoke up for you finely.’ . 

‘ Ay, i. madam, he hath a tongue of his own,’ says 
Livingstone. 

The Queen threw fie*se|f into her friend’s arms. ‘No 
Madams to rfte, child, while we are in the pretty bonds 
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together, fellow cage-birds, you and I. Come now, shall 
I tell you,a secret? Shall I ? ’ „ ’ 

Livingstone, caught in those dear arms, would not look 
into' tlie witching eyes. Your„ secret, my dear ? What 
can you tell me ? Finely I know your secret.! 

.The Queen sat, and drew the great girl down tc her 
lap. ‘ Listen—but listen ! Last night the prince . : . ’: 
and then some wonderful tale of ‘ he ’ and ‘ him.’ 

‘ Ruthver says that his ring of runes hath magic in it. 
Some old wife, that hides at Duddingsto’pe, and can only 
be seen under the three-quarter moon by .the Crags, ghe 
hath charmed it. -With that ring, rightly worn, she saith, 
'a man would swim the Solway at the flood after the boat 
fhat held you. v Ruthven knows the truth of it, and swears’ 
that no man can resist the power it hath. There was a 
case, which I will tell you some day. There is one stronger 
yet—most infallible: a spell which you weave at dawn.,- 
But for that there are certain things to he,done—strange, 
strange’ 

‘ No more of them,’ says Livingstone; ‘you have too 
much charm of your own. What need of old bedeswomen 
have you, and your likes ? Ah, yes, too much charm! 
Tell me now, Marie; tell me the truth. Have you your 
glove back ? ’ 

The Queen started violently, winced as if whipped in the 
face and turned flame-red Livingstone was off her lap: 
both stood. 

. ‘ What do you speak of? How do you dare ? Who has 
betrayed-? ’ 

‘ Nobody. I saw that it was gone. And lately you 
sent Adam to the Castle.’ 

The Queen walked away to the window, but presently 
came back. ‘ I think it right that you should understand 
the very truth. That lord has angered me. Monstrous' 
presumption ! for which, most rightly, he suffered. Believe 
me, I saw to it. But—but—he, has a conscience, T think. 
Something was told me—made me suppose it. I con¬ 
sidered—I gave long thought to the case. A queen, in my 
judgment, should not be harsh, for she needs friends. I 
took a temperate method, therefore; considering that, if he 
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knew of my pain, perchance he would repent. So I sent 
"Adam Gordon to Edinburgh, and believe that I did well.’ 
She* paused there, but getting no answer, asked impatiently, 
‘ JVm I clear to you, Livingstone ? ’ 

You wilh never cl&ar yourself that way,’ says Li'ving- 
stone. ‘ Y*ou could as well expect the Rock to thaw into 
tears*as ge* Bothwell to repent. That is a vile thief, that 
pan.’ 

T.he Queen ran forward ancf fell upon Jier bosom. ‘Oh, 
h have bean ashamed—ashamed—ashamed ! The devil 
wa,s within me—touching' moving, stirring me. »I thought 
,of him night and day. Wfcked ! I am very wicked* But 
I have paid.the price. It is all done witli long ago. I told 
Father Roche everything—everything, I premise you. He 
absolved ftie the day before my prince came, or I should 
nevjer have received him as l did. And can you, Mary, 
withhold from me what the Church allows ? ’ 

Livingstone.was crying freely. ‘ God knows, God knows, 
I arrTnone to deny thee, sweetheart! ’ she murmurecj as she 
kissed her. 

Second absolution for Queen Mary. 

The Court was to go to Callendar House foe the wedding 
of this fond Livingstdne ; but before that.there was* a bad 
moment tc* be endured—when Adam Gordon, came back, 
without the glove. /They had told him m Edinburgh that 
the Earl of Bothwell had broken bars and.was away. He 
had gone to his country, they said, and had been heard 
of there, hunting witlj the Black Laird and others of his 
friends—hunting men mostly, .and Englishmeft too, over 
th£ border. He had sent word to George Gordon that, if 
he was willing, he wguld ‘raise his lambs, and pull him 
out of Dunbar fof a bout with Hell ’; but, said the boy, 
l Maflam, my brother refused him.’ 

Adam had ridden into Lid # desdale to.find Bothwell, into 
the Lammermuirs, into* Clydesdale: but the Farl was in 
nprft; ®f his castles.. Then he went the English road 
towards*Berwick : got news at Eyemouth. The Earl was 
away. Two yawls had shipped him and his servants ; had. 
stood for the south —for, France, it was thought. The 
glove was in his bosom, no doubt. 
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. The Queen sent Adam away rewarded, and *had in 
Des-Essars. Jean-Marie,’she s^id, ‘my Lord Bothwell 
hath gone oversea. Do you suppose, to France?’ 

No, madam ; I suppose to Flanders.’ 

He seemed troubled to reply—efadfed her Jooks. 

‘ ^Vhy there ? ’ , * 

‘ M^dam, there was a woman at Dunkirk- 

‘ Enough, enough ! Go>, boy.\ 

She !>ad appointed to tide that day to £he\hawking. 
The prince was'to be there, with nevf peregrines from 
Zealand., she would not go. Instead, she crept 

into fter oratory ajone, and, hating locked ’the doors, went 
through secret rftes. She Stripped herself to the shift," 
'unbound her hair, took off shoes and stockings. Withtw* 
lit candles, one in either hand, she stood stockstill before 
the crucifix for an hour. Chilled to the bones, with teeth 
chattering and fingers too stiff to find the hooks for tho. 
eyes, she dressed herself then in s»me fashjon, and slfpped 
quietly out. This was her third absolution. Thtls she 
/froze out of her heart the last filament of tainted flesh ; and 
then, bright-eyed and wholesome, set her face towards 
the futurj. 



CHAPTER XI 


PROTHAL'aMIUM : VENUS WINS F^IR ADONIS 

• 

Mr. Thomas Randolph, Ambassador of England-to the 
Scottish Queen, told himself more.than once that in seeking 
the ( lady of his heart he did ,not swerve .the breadth of a 
"hair from loyalty to the sovereign of his destinies. Yet he 
found it necessary* to protest his wisdom in the letters he 
wrotirto his patron, the E;yi of Leicester. Mary Beaton 
was the Nut-brown Maid of his ballatry. U do assure 
your lordship, better friend hath no man than this worth} 
Mistress Bpaton, who vows herself to me, by what sweet 
rites you shall not afsk me, the humble, servant 6f your 
lordship.’ ,, , 

. All .this as it might be: Mary Beatbn uled to smile 
when twitted by her mates .about thp Englishman’s 
formalised passion, and ask to be let alone. 

‘ He’s not for ever at the sonnets,’ she said; * we discourse 
of England between‘bouts; aod it maybe I t shall learn 
something worth a rhyme or two.’ 

They played piquet, the new game, together, and each 
used it as a vantage-ground. He could not keep his 
desirbs, nor 6he her,curiosity, out of the hands. 

‘Isfour cards good?’ he would ask her; ajid,when she 
looked (or he thought she looked) quizzingly at his frosted 
h&ifj ‘ P Is one-and-foqty good?’ 

Then* she must laugh and shake her head: ‘One-and- 
forty’s too many for me, sir.’ 

‘ I’ve a terce to my Queen, mistress.’ 

But she drowed over that. ‘And I’ve a quint to a 
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kn^Lve, Mr. Randolph; and three kings I have i'n my 
hand !’ j 

She found out that they wem not Dest pleased in England 
at *he*turn of affairs ip Fife. • ■ 

‘My Quees, Mistress Beato'n,” said this enamoifr^cf 
Randolph, ‘ cannot view with comfort the uncjueenirjg of 
a sister* Nay, but it is so. 1 Your mistress courts the 
young lord with, too open a*face. t To sit like one forsworn 
when he is away; or when he is present, to ci'ou<rJi at his 
feet! To beg his gauntlet for a nlaythiftg—t(j fondle his 
hunter’s \vhijy!* To be meek, to cast down the eyes;,to 
falter and breathe, low, “At yftur will, my*lord”! Thus 
does not my queer? go to wori*.’ 

* Mary Beatcyq looked wise. ‘Sir James Melvill hakhr 
reported her manner of working, sir. We* are well 
advertised how sfy; disports.’, 

‘ I take your leave to say,’ replied the ambassador, ‘ fier < 
plan is at once more queenly and, more satisfying. * For 
why ? ,She charges men upon their o bechance to lovW her. 
And they do-»-and they do! No, no, I am troubled: I own to 
t. If you find me backward, sweet Beaton, you shall not 
oe harsh/ IJow or whence I am to get temper to bear 
much longer witjr this toss-pot boy; I know not. He is 
the subject of my Quee.n ; he is—I say it stoutly—my own 
subject in this realm. But what does he ? How composts 
himsejf? “Ha, Randolph„you are here yet ? ” This, as he 
parades my Lord Ruthven before me, with a hand on his 
shoulder, my faith ! I tell you, a dangerous friend for the 
young man.* And one day jt was thus, when we passed in 
the tennis-court. “ Stay, Randolph, my man ”—his maft ! 

“ I had something for your ear ; but # it’s gone.” IBs gone, 
saith he! Oh, mistress, this is unhappy work, 
not use the like at Greenwich, I promise you.’ . 

‘ He is ,nqt now, at Greenwich,’ says Beaton, 
come back t® his own.’ 

Mr. Randolph jumped abouf. ‘ {Jis own ? 
you on that! How if his own receive him not ? 
prove a very fish-bone in some fine throats here. Well, 
we shall see, we shall see. To-day *or to-morrow comes 
my Lord of Moray into the lists* The Black Knight, we 


He doth 

‘ He is 

I I# vt* qt 
He may 
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may call him. Then let the Green Knight look to himself 
- —ho, ho! We shall s<^ some jousting then,’ 

Mary Beaton shuffled th* cards. 

•* Tljese joustings occurred, not at Calendar, where Eliving- 
Stpfte had been wedded to her Sempill and the <Queen had 
danaed allt the night after, but at Wemyss, in the mi<dst of 
a full*court, kept and made splendid in the prince’s “honour. 
Jhe place pleased its mjstress 1 in its youijg spfing dress, 
attuned itseff with her thoughts and desires. Blye, white, 
and green ,was ^11 this x world : a gentle, April sky; not 
far, off, the sea,; white lambs in the pastures', and. the trees 
in the forest studded with golden buds. Wemyss bad for 
her an air of France, with its great winged house of stone. 
It 9 tourelles, balifttrades, ordered avenues,raying out from 
the terrach, each tapering to a tsunny point; its marble 
nyjnphs and sea-gods with .shells ; its„ bowers, and the 
*imusic of lutes in hidden grass-walks, not too loud t® quell 
the music in her heart.. It was a pity that the prince knew 
so little of the t&ngue, or i^had been pleasant to read with 
him— 

Filz de Venus, voz deux yeux desbendez, 

Et mes ecrits lisez et entendez, 

‘Pour voir comment 
D’un desloyal service me rendez : 
c Las, punissez-le, ou bien luy tommjindez , 

Vivre autrement-— 

and see his fine blushes over the words. But although 
he had never heard of Maitre Clement, he was in love 
without him, and could take £n Englishman’s reasonable 
pleasure in hearing himself called ‘ Venus’ boy,’ or 1 Rose- 
cheekt Adonis.’ c 

Certainly he roust *have been in love. He told Antony 
Startden so .every qight over their cups; and little Forrest, 
a pert child who slept (like a little dojH at tlje /oot of his 
great bed—he knew it, too ; c for it hacf thrust.a new duty 
qpftp ,him and maqy stripes. All the Court knew that 
when Forrest had red eyes the prince had overslept 
himself. 

It was the Queen’s, romantic device: she was full of 
them at this*time. From her wing of the house you could 
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see the prince’s; her bedchamber windows gave right 
across the grass-plat to his. Now, at an early hour, she? 
—who \/oke still earlier, and, lay long, thinking—stjrred 
Many (Fleming from^her siejp by biting her shoulder, n^t 
hardi Sla^py, Fleming, when sne 'had learned the*rale», 
slipped out of bed and pulled aside the curtail to let in 
the aa£; then robed the Qijeen in a bed-gown of* blue, 
with white fur,, her furred* slippers, and a hood. Armed 
thus for the amorous fray, its Mr. Randolph ptit i<—at any 
rate, with shining* eyes and auroral hues, Queeij Mary went 
to watch g.t t]p? window ; and so intent dia she stand there, 
lookirfg out over the wet grass, that she heecled neither the 
rooks drifting in the high wirftl, nor the guards of the door' 
Vho were spying at her, nor the guand by the privy* 
postern, who beckoned Jto his fellow to come ‘out of the 
guard-house anc^ witness w.hat he saw. Not only was 
she heedless, but sHe would have been indifferent had ‘she* 
heeded. 

After a time of motionless attention, thUalways oc<H*rred. 
She raised hgr hand with a han*dkerchief in it, and signalled 
once—then twice—then three times—then four times. 
Then she dropped her hand and stood stone-still again; 
and th£n ‘Fleming came to take her away, if she would go. 
The guards, greatly diverted, were some time Jpefore they 
found out tSat the appearance of the prince at his jvindpw 
was the thing signalised, apd that he duly answered every 
dip o‘f the handkerchief. It was, in fact, a flag-language, 
planned by the Queen soon after she came to Wemyss. 
One mean*, ‘ Oh, happy {lay! ’ two, ' I am well.—And 
you ? ’ three , “ I love you ’; four , 1 1 would kiss you if I 
were near’; and five, which was*a later t addition, and not 
always given, ‘ I am kissing you in my heart.’ To this 
one was generally added a gesture of the knuckles t» the 
lips. Now,, it was the business of young Forrest to* 
awaken his.lord in*time for tfhis ceremony: obviously, her 
Majesty could not be left to a solitary vigil for long^ *The 
prince was a heavy sleeper, to* bed late, and lamentably 
unsober. Forrest, then, must needs suffer; for my lord 
was furious when disturbed in his jn<5rning sleep. But the 
lad found that he suffered mors‘when, by a dire mischance, 
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one day he did not wake him at all. For that he was 
, beaten with a great stack; nor is it wonderful. There 
had been wild work in tne corridors the morn : maids half- 
dressed with messages for^nei* half-tipsy ; and the Queen 
ifi.hhr chamber, sobbing in Mary Fleming’s arms. 

I think that the young man is to be excused for believ¬ 
ing hhnselfc overweeningly l<*ved. I think he was at first 
pattered by the attention, and* believed tljat hdr returned 
ardour for ai’dour. But cither be was cold by natvre, or (as 
the Italian held) afesotted .of himself: there’is little doubt but 
he soon tired of the lover?’ food. Clearef facts are these: 
that he was not touched by'the Queen’s generous surrender, 
and did not see that it was gerierous. ‘ \ ou may say, if you 
fih©ose,’ writes ho of Le Secret des Secrets , ‘ that a vain man* 
is a gross feeder, to whom flattery is but a snack ; but the 
old half-truth takes me nearer, which says that eveiy man 
•is dog or cat. If you stroke your dog, Be adores the (hoop¬ 
ing godhead ip you. t The cat sees you a fool for your 
painsr So for every testimony of the submiss heart given 
him by my lady, my lord added one cubit to h's stature. I 
, myself, Jean-Marie Dcs-Essars, heard him speak of her to 
my Lord Ruthven, and other friends of his, $s “ the fond 
Queen.” Encouraged by their applause, Jie was tardy to 
respond. He danced with her at hcii desire, and might not, 
ofcour.se, ask her in return: that is, by stVict efistom. But 
my mistress was no stickler for Court rules e ; and if he had 
asked her I know she would have been moved. However, 
he never did. He danced with Mary Seton when he 
could; and as for Madame de Sempill, when she returned 
after her marrfage, if ever a young lord was at the mercy 
of a young womap, thgt feas his case. Handsome, black- 
eyed lady 1 his knees were running water before her; but 
she those not to lpok at him. Failing her, therefore, he 
^sought lower for his pleasures; how much loyei^ it is not 
convenient to declare.’ 

• ^ajy Sempill respmed.her duties in mid-April, having 
been wedded at the end of March, and came to Wemyss 
but a few days in advance of two great men—my Lord of 
Moray, to wit, the Queen^s base-brother, and my Lord of 
Morton, Chancellor and cousin of the prince. Before she? 
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saw her mistress, she was put into the state of affairs by 
Mary Seton. , 

‘ Ma tnye,’ said that shrewd,littl£ beauty to her comrade, 

‘ i» a^ood hour you come tj^ck, but a week syne had be^n 
a better. ,Sh§ is fond, fond, foifd !• She is ajl melted! with 
love—just a phial of sweet liquor for his brotji? I Ijlafne 
Flemir/g; I’ve been at her night and morning-j-but.a fine 
work! The lass is as bad as the Queen, being handmaid 
to her withered Lethington, so '.much clay for .that, dr£- 
fingered potter. ’ But our mistrei—oh,»she goes* too fast! 
She is e^tiqg’ love up: there’lKbe satiAy, you shall see. 
Our Jfoung princfkin is so sef up that he’ll lie back in* his 
chair and whistle for her befcfae long—you’ll see, you’ll see T 
•If he were to i whistle to-day she’d come running likg a 
spaniel dog, hofding ouj; her hands to him, saying, “ Dear 
my heart, pity nje, not blame, that I am so slow! ” Oh, 
Livingstone, I am tsore to see it! So high a head, lowfere^ 
to this flushing loon ! Presumptuqus, glprious boy ! 'Now, 
do you hear this. He raised his hand against Rutlvten the 
other Tuesday, a loose glove* in it, to flack him on the 
mouth. And so he handles all alike. ’Twas at the butts 
they had words: there was our lady and Lindsay shot 
against Beaton and him. Lindsay scored the (Lain—every 
man knew it; But thg other makes an outcry, red in the 
face, puffecBlike a cock-sparrow. Ruthven stands by scowl¬ 
ing, chattering to himself, “ The Queen’s main, the Queen’s 
main.” “You *lie, Ruthven,” says the Young Fool (so we 
all call him); and Ruthven, “ That’s an ill word, my Lord 
Darnley.” » “ You make ityi worse fallen you say it in my 

face,” cries he; “and I have a mind-” fcle has his glove 

in his hand, swinging. “ Have you a mind indeed ? ” says 
black Ruthven; “ ’tis the first trtne ,*I have heard it.” 
Lindsay was listening, but not caring to loojc. I was by 
Beaton—you never saw Lethington so scared : his eyebrows, 
in his hai&J," But* we were nil afljighted, save one: ’twas 
the Queen stepped lightly between them. “ Dear cousin,” 
she says, “ we two will shoot a ’main* and win it.”, ‘And’to 
Ruthven, “ My Lord Ruthven,” says she, “ you have done * 
too much for me to call down a,clftud on this my spring¬ 
time.” He melted, the bittep* man, he molted, and bent 
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over hijr hand. My young gentleman slrot with her anc 
kost her the match—in such a rage that he h»d not a word 
to sgy. Now I must fell you . . .’; and then %he gave 
tlte history of the love-signals,at the window. f : 

• Mcfl-y Serrqnll listened with sombre cheer. ‘I see-that 
it’? cjpne. ’.The bird’s in the net. Jesu Christ, why was 
I not here-yor Thyself? ’ 

She did what she couJd that very night : divorced the 
Master of t Sempill and shared her mistresses chamber. In 
the morning there was | great to-do— 1 a love-sick lady 
coaxing her LiAngstonm stroking her'chfegks, - , but nc 
fla^-work coulcf be allowed.* 

‘ No, no, my bonny quecfl, that is no sport for thee. 
Th^t is a wench’:* trick.’ ; 

The truth was not to be denial; yet hot Dido on her 
pyre anguished more sharply than thi^ burning queen. 
v &nd little good was done, more’s the pity: measures had 
been 1 taken too lafe. For she made humble access to her 
prince'afterward? and sued out a forgiveness, which tc 
have got easily would hade distressed her. You may 
compare wenches and queens as much as you will—it’s 
not a surface affair: but the fact is, the heavier-a crown 
weighs upofi a girl ii> love, the more thankfully"will she 
cast it to ground. Are you to be.remin*ded that Queer 
Mary was not the first generous lover in* histc^y? There 
was Queen Venus before her. 

My Lord of Moray, most respectable of men, rode 
orderly from Edinburgh to Wemyss, with a train of some 
thirty persons,, six of whom were ministers of the Word. 
He had not asked Mr. Knox to come along with him, for 
the reason that tfce Uncompromising prophet had lately 
married a copsin of the Queen’s, a Stuart and very young 
.<&irl—fifteen years old, they say. Whether this was done, 
as the light-minded averted, otit of piqu£ that her Majesty 
would not be kind to him, or on some motion even less 
ag*reeS.lflq to imagine—my Lord of Moray was hurt at the 
* levity of the deed, and suspected that the Queen would be 
more than hurt. But*I .believe that she knew Mr. Knox 
better than her base-brotHiy did. However, failing Mr. 
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Knox, he had six divines behind him, me’fi of great 
acceptance. T^he Earl of Morton was waiting for him at. 
BurntislaAd : side by side the two tveighty lords traversed 
the»W(*ods of Fife. It might nave been astonishing ho/k 
little .they |iad to say *to each oth«*r. . 

‘ Likely we shall have wet before morn.’ 

‘ Ay,'belike,’ said the Earl of Moray. 

‘ Thesedands will be non,e the worse of it.’ 

‘ So I jaelievet’ 

‘There was a* French pink if the basin. Did ‘your 
lordship see he*- ? 

‘ Af, I*saw her.’ 

‘ Ha ! And thtfy say there»shall come a new ambassador * 
from the Pope.’ 

‘ Is that so ? ’ ' 

‘ By way of France, he must travel.’ 

‘Ay?’ ' 

‘ Bothwell will be in France the now, J doubt.’ 

‘ I’m thinking so, my lord, indeed,’ ^ays the Bari of 
Moray! 

There was more, but not much more. A man tires of 
picking a.t granite with a needle. 

They "rea'ched Wemyss before .nightfall; but already 
torches were flaming here and there, and men running 
made smokJy comets "of them, low-flying over the park. 
The Queen was at supper in her closet; there would 'be 
no d&ncing to-flight, beca'use her Majesty was tired with 
hunting. ‘ No doubt,’ said Lethington, ‘ my Lord of 
Moray woald be received.’ Chambers were prepared for 
both their lordships. Mr. 'Archibald Douglas would have 
charge of his noble kinsmanls comfort, while by the 
Queen’s desire he, Lethington, woifld v£ait upon my lord. 
Bowing, and quickly turning about, the Secretary bept his 
learned head as he announced these neVs. 

Somethvj'g, one* knows n»t what, had invited urbanity 
into the dark Earl of Moray. He was all for abnegation 
in favour of the Chancellor. ' , 

‘ See, Mr. Secretar,’ he said, ‘ see to the Chancellor’s * 
bestowing, I beg of you. Lead my* lord the Chancellor to 
his lodging; trust me to myjdf the while.. My lord will 
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over her hand. My young gentleman sliot with her and 
lost her the match—in such a rage that he had not a word 
to sgy. Now I must fell you . . ; and then %he gave 

ttifc history of the love-signals ,at the window. ' 

• Mtfiy Sempill listened with sombre cheer, ‘I see-that 
it ’5 c^one. *,The bird’s in the net. Jesu Christ, why was 
I not here-5-or Thyself?’ 

She did what she could that very night: divorced the 
Master of. Sempill and snared her mistress’s chamber. In 
the morning there was L great to-do—a love-sick lady 
coaxing her Lhfeigstonef stroking her '■ checks; but no 
flag-work coulcf be allowed.* 

* ‘ No, no, my bonny queeft, that is no sport for thee. 

Th^t is a wench’* trick.’ 

The truth was not to be deniqpl; yet hot Dido on her 
pyre anguished more sharply than thi\ burning queen, 
-And little good was done, more’s the pity: measures had 
been’-taken too j late. For she made humble access to her 
prince '• after wards, and sued out a forgiveness, which to 
have got easily would havfe distressed her. You may 
compare wenches and queens as much as you will—it’s • 
not a surface affair: but the fact is, the heavier"a crown 
weighs upofi a girl it* love, the more thankfully 1 will she 
cast it to ground. Are you to be .reminded that Queen 
Mary was not the first generous lover in*history ? There 
was Queen Venus before her. 

My Lord of Moray, most respectable of men, rode 
orderly from Edinburgh to Wemyss, with a train of some 
thirty persons, .six of whom were ministers of the Word. 
He had not asked Mr. Knox to come along with him, for 
the reason that tl^e ifhcompromising prophet had lately 
married a cojisin of the Queen’s, a Stuart and very young 
fjirl—fifteen years old, they say. Whether this was done, 
as the light-minded averted, o«t of piqul that her Majesty 
would not be kind to him, or on some motion even less 
aghee&tflq to imagine—my Lord of Moray was hurt at the 
levity of the deed, and suspected that the Queen would be 
more than hurt. But*I .believe that she knew Mr. Knox 
better than her base-brotHy did. However, failing Mr. 
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Knox, he had six divines behind him, meh of, great 
acceptance, ^he Earl of Morton was waiting for him at* 
Burntisland : side by side the two tveighty lords traversed ' 
the# woods of Fife. It might nave been astonishing ho^/ 
little-they .^ad^o say to each othir. . 

‘ Likely we shall have wet before morn.’ 

‘ Ay,'belike,’ said the Earl of Moray. 

‘ Thesexlands will be non.e tne worse of it. 

‘ So I Relieve'.’ 

‘There was a'French pink i$ the basin. Did your 
lordship see h<* ? ’• 

‘ Af, I # saw her.’ 

‘ Ha! And thrfy say there*shall come a new ambassador * 
from the Pope.’ 

‘ Is that so ?' ' 

‘ By way of France, he must travel.’ 

‘Ay?’ 

‘ Bothwell will dc in France the now, I doubt.’ 

‘ I’m thinking so, my lord, indeed,’ sjays the Bari of 
Moray; 

There was more, but not much more. A man tires of 
picking at granite with a needle. 

They '‘reached Wemyss before nightfall; but already 
torches were flaming here and there, and men running 
made smokJy comets "of them, low-flying over the park. 
The Queen was at supper in her closet; there would 'be 
no d&ncing to-ftight, because her Majesty was tired with 
hunting. ‘No doubt,’ said Lethington, ‘my Lord of 
Moray wovld be received.’ Chambers were prepared for 
both their lordships. Mr. 'Archibald Douglas would have 
charge of his noble kinsman’s comfort, while by the 
Queen’s desire he, Lethington, woufld \tfait upon my lord. 
Bowing, and quickly turning about, the Secretary bejit his 
learned head as he announced these neVs. 

Somethyjg, one? knows n*>t what, had invited urbanity 
into the dark Earl of Moray. He was all for abnegation 
in favour of the Chancellor. 

‘ See, Mr. Secretar,’ he said, ‘ see to the Chancellor’s * 
bestowing, I beg of you. Lead my* lord the Chancellor to 
his lodging; trust me to my^df the while.. My lord will 
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be weary frt?m his journey—nay, my goo'd lord, but I know 
.what a long road must bring upon a charged statesman : 
grievous burden indedd! Pray, Mr. Secretar,'* my lord 
S|e Chancellor! ’ and the lifce. 

‘.Now, th^ devil fly aVay* with Black Jam i/p if I can 
bottom h»m,’ muttered the Chancellor to himself as—-burly 
man*—he s'tamped up the h^use. Mr. Archie Douglas, his 
kinsman, at the top of the staircase, bowed his*-grey head 
till his nqseavas pointing betw«en his kneeS. 

. ‘Man* Archie,*ye’ll Split yoursel’,’ says the Chancellor. 

‘ You may 'leaver me, Mh Secretar, to my wicked cousin,’ 
says he. 

Lethington sped back to« his mastdv, and found Him 
ftill obstinately gracious. 

‘ Hurry* not, Mr. Secretar, hurry not fol me! ’ 

‘ Nay, my good lord, but my devotion is a jealous god.' 
•The Earl waved his hand about. ‘ClI work to pervert 
the Scriptures and_ serve a quip,’ he said ruefully,—‘ but in 
this hpuse! ’ * 

Mr. Secretary, knowing* his Earl of Moray, Said no 
more, but led him in silence to the chambers) and silently 
served him—that is, he stood by, alert and watchful, while 
his people served him.. The Earl’s condescensibn fuareased; ; 
he was determined to please and be plea'sed. He talked 
freely of Edinburgh, of the Assembly* of (Mr. Knox’s 
urthappy backsliding and of Mr. Wood’s stirring reminders. 
Incidents of travel, too: he was* concerned for some' poor 
foreign-looking thief whom he had seen on the gibbet at 
Aberdour. • , 

.‘Justice, Mg. Secretar, Justide wears a woful face on a 
blithe spring morning. And you may well think, as I did, 
that upon yonder*, twisting wretch had once dropped the 
waters of baptism. Man, there had been a hoping soul in 
Jhim once ! Sad wdrk on the bonny braeside ; woful work 
in the realm of a glad young $ueen ! ’ • ’ 

‘JYoful indeed, my lord,’ said Mr. Secretary, ‘ and woe 
would «he be to hetfr of it. But in these days—in these 
days especially—we keep such miserable knowledge from 
her. She strays, my 'lord, at this present, in a garden of 
enchantment.’. 
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.‘And you do well, Mr. Secretar, you do well-rif the 
Queen my sister does well. There is the hinge of the’ 
argument. What says my young friend Mr. Bonnar 
to thaf ? ’ , 

Mr. Boanav, my lord’s chaplain, a lean, solemn young, 
man, | was not immediately ready. The Eafl replied 
for him.' 

‘ Mr. Bbnnar will allow for the, season, and iVir. Bonnar • 
will be wise. What saith the old ,ooet ?— 

Ac nequqjatp stabulis gaudet pccus, aut sjratrorigni : 

^NeC prLta canis albicant pruinis- 

Eh, man, how ddes he pursue? Eh, Mr. Bonnar, what ■ 
iaith he next ?,. 

Jam Cytherea chorosuiucil Venus, imminente lurih !’ 

‘TJie moon is'overhead, indeed, my lord,’ says the 
Secretary, ‘and her glamour all abgut us.’ 

But his master jumped away, and was ,sc5on sighing. 

‘ There is. always a grain <Jf sadness in the cup for us 
elders, Mr. Secretar; arnari aliquid, alas! But I am 
served.’ « He was supping in his room. ‘ Mr. Bonnar 
will caS'down a blessing from on high.’ Mr. Bonnar was 
now ready. 

The gaihe went on through the meal. "Lethington 
seemed to be standing on razors, the Earl not disapproving. 
The 'great man* ate sparingly, and drank cold water ; but 
his talk was incessant—of nothing at all—ever skirting 
realities, leading his hearers on, then skipping away. Not 
until the table was cleared and young Mr. Bonnar released 
from his blinking duties was the Secretary also delivered 
from torments. The scene shifted, the Earl suddenly 
chilled, and Lethington knew his ground. They got to 
work over letters from England, a 'new tone in whiclv, 
had trouhjid th* Secretary’s dreams. He expounded 
them — some being in cypher — then summed up, his 
difficulties. 

‘ It stands thus, my lord, as I take it. Here came over ■ 
to us this young prince from England, with a free hand. 
We took what seemed fairly, proffered; and why indeed 
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should, we be backward ? We were as free to take hirn as 
Aer English Majesty was free to send him. Oh, there 
have been freedoms! i wijl not say we could have done 
nV better, in all ways. No matter! We opened ou« arms 
to wRat canve, as we <hdught, sped 'lovingly towards us. 
Mr. Jlandtyph himself could not deny that we had reason ; 
and 1 sha0 make bold to -say that never did lady'show 

• such kindness to a match, not of her own prfeviding, as 
6ur jnistres» showed to! this. • But now/my lord, now, 
when the sun hath swefed the buds, there is a change in 
the wind from England^-a nip, a hint of malice. These 
letters exhibit* it, to my «ense. I thyik Mr. Randolph 

* may be recalled : I am not sitre, but I d<J think it. I know 
tfi^t he desires it.; I know that he suffers discomfort, that 
he does nc* see his way. “Is thi$ young*man our subject 
or yours ? ” he asketh. “ Is he subject £t all, or Regent 
.rather? And if Regent, whom is he ?o rule?” No, my 
lord,* Mr. Randolph, whether instructed or not, is itching 
to be^off. And that is pity, because he is bond-slave 
of the Beaton, and would' lavish all his counsel 1 at her 
feet if she desired him. Briefly, my lord, I jalouse the 
despatch of Throckmorton to our Court, not! uoon a 
friendly mission.’ 

The Ead listened, muvcu no; a muscle. He looked 
like an image of old wax, when the pigment *is all faded 
out, and the wan smooth stuff presents no lines to be read. 

‘ You are right,’ he said presently‘ Mr. Throck¬ 
morton comes, but Mr. Randolph remains. The Queen 
of England-’ He'stopped. 

•‘She is against us, my lord*? She grudges us the heir 
of both crowns ! ’ 

1 1 say not. Sfe tlfinks him unworthy: but I must not 
believe it, ppr must you. Mr. Secretar, you shall go to 
_ England. Presently—presently—we must be very patient. 
Now of my sister, how jjoth she?’ 

‘•The Queen dotes, my lord,’ said Lethington, and 
aflgefefl^he Earl, it seemed. 

‘ Shame, sir! Shame, Mr. Secretar 1 Fie ! Queens must 
not dote.’ , 

It was characteristic of* j;he relation between this pair 
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thg.t the master was always leading the man into admissions 
and professing to be cut to the soul by them. But Mr* 
Secretary had the habit of aliowing for it. ‘ I withdraw' 
thefwird, my lord. Maybe J know nothing. Who am * 1 , 
when all’s «ai<^ to judge ? ’ * 

Tl|e Earl lowered his eyelids until they differed % oV*er 
his eyes like two white moths# ‘ How stand ygu with the 
Fleming, *Lethipgton? Hew stapd you there? Can she- 
make no«judge of you ? ’ 

It was the stroke too much.) The‘stricken creature 
flinch^pl ;«an<i T:hdh something real came <ftit of* him. ‘ Ah, 
my good lord,’ hft said, with dignity in arnfs for his sedret 
Jionour, ‘you shall*please to consider me there as the suitor’ 
of an honest Wy, and very sensible of ths privilege.’ 

Lord Moray opened fcis eyes, stood up and held out his 
hands. ‘ I ask your pardon, Mr. Secretar—freely I ask 
it of you. Come—enough of weary business. Crave? an, 
audience for me. I will go to the Queeij.’ 

Mr. Secretary kissed his patron’s ha^id. ‘ My 'prince 

shall forgive,his servant-’ * 

‘ Oh, man, say no more! ’ 

‘-^nc^ accept his humble duty. I will carry your 

lordship to the Queen. Will you first see the Italian ? ’ 
Quickly his lordship changed his face. ‘^Vhy should 
I see the rtaliarf? What have I to do with him? Mr. 
Secretar, Mr. Secretar, 1ft every man do cheerfully This 
own office, so sfiall the state thrive.’ 

He had the air of quoting Scripture. 

The Queen saw her brother for a* few moments, and he 
in her what he desired to be sure of: eyes like danoing 
water, and about her a glow such as the sun casts early on 
a dewy glade. He had never known iSer so gentle, or so 
without wit; nor had she ever before kissed him of her 
own accqfd t Lady Argyll, his own sister, was with her-, 
the swarthy handsome, largt worrjan. 

‘You are welcome, brother James,’ Queen Mary said; 
‘and now we’ll all be happy together.’ 

‘ I shall believe it, having it from your Majesty’s lips,’ 
said he. , 

She touched her lips, as if.lhe were caressing what had 
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been hlessecl to her. 1 1 think my lips will never dare be 
false.’ o 

tje said warmly, ‘There speaketh a queen in her own 
rfeht ! ’ What need had he to see the Italian ? ' * 

. M6w, for «the sake'of'contrast, look for ore moment 
upoq thaf pther great man, the Chancellor Morton, ip his 
privacy, footed and spurred, he plumped himself down 
•in a chair, clapped his big hands to his thighs and stuck 
out his (jlbows. He staged up 1 open-mouthed at his kins¬ 
man Archie, twinkling ! his eyes, all prepared to guffaw. 
Humour was working through the heavy ° face ‘ Well, 
mall? Well, man? Howls it with Cousin Adonis?’ 

Archie Douglas, scared a t first, peered about him into, 
allcomers of th« room before he could meet the naughty 
eyes. Catching them at last expectant, he“ made a grimace 
and flipped finger and thumb in the air. ‘ Adonis! Hoots! 
a ptancing pie ! ’ 

The Earl of Morton nibbed his hands together. ‘ Plenty 
of rope, man, Archie! Plenty of rope for the likes of 
him! ’ 


Des-Essars lias a long piece concerning the^ official pre¬ 
sentation of the two earls to the prince, ^which seems to 
have been jlone with as much state,as the Scottish Court 
could achieve. 

‘ My Lord of Darnley’s mistake,’ he says, ‘ was to be 
stiff with the wrong man. He was civil to'the Chancellor, 
his cousin—where a certain insolence would have been 
salutary; he made hifti a French bow, and gave him his 
hand afterwards, English fashion. But to my Lord of 
Moray, a cruelly proud man, he chose to show the true 
blood’s consciousness of the base; and in so doing, the hurt 
he may have inflicted at the moment was as nothing to 
piwhat he laid up for himself. It was late in, the day to 

insist upon the Lord James’s bf.stardy. ’S'fot-- “Ah, my 

Lord of Moray! Servant of your lordship, I protest.” 
And \lien : “ Standen, my gloves. I have the headache.” 
’ He used scented gloves as a febrifuge. “ A prancing pie! ” 
said Monsieur de Douglas in my hearing. Nevertheless, 
my Lord of Moray spoke his oration ; very fine, but marred 
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by a too level, monotonous delivery—a blank wall of eound 
—to whic^, fotv all that, one must jieeds listen. He was' 
not a personable man; for his «jaw was too spare and ,hij 
moifth too tight. His,flat brc^vs, jiso, had that air of strain, 
which" makes intercourse uncomfortable. Bwt he v\fas a* 
great *nan, and a deliberate man, and the most pjfient ljian 
I ever knew or heard of, except# Job the Patriarch. So he 
spoke his cft"atioq, and left everybody as wise as they were 
before.’ , 

I myself suspect that the good Lord Jjfmes was gaining 
time tolo<*k r#und*and consider what he should do. And 
although he had scouted the ration that lie could have 
.yiything to say to \he Italian,’the fact is noteworthy that 
to seek him out*privately was one of the fi»st things he did* 
with his time. Signior Efevid told him frankly tflo things: 
first, that if the Queen did not marry her prince soon, she 
would *ome to loatlfing the sight of him ; secondly, he sdid 
that if she did marry him the lords would get Jiim murdered. 

‘ These two considerations,’ said Davy in effect, ‘ really'hang 
together. The lords, your lordShip’s colleagues, are not in 
love with the young man, and so are quite ready to be at 
him. Bulj she at present is so, and in full cry. When she 
’slackensjand ha%time to open her eyes and see*him as he 
Is- Hoo! let him tjien say his Confiteor ! ’ 

It is not tS be Supposed that such perilous topics weje 
discussed with this brevity,and point—certainly not where 
the Earl of Mor*ay was one of the discutants; this, how¬ 
ever, is the sum, confirmed to the Earl by what he observed 
of the Courts There was nq doubt but that the two things 
did indeed hang together. 

The Queen, his sister, as he saw very soon, did not go 
half-heartedly to work in this marriage project. And the 
louder grew the murmurs of Mr. Randolph, Jianding on 
English tlvejts, the more loyally she'clung—not to her 
prince, perhaps, buf to what she hapl convinced herself her 
prince was. He studied that young,man minutely upon 
every occasion, spent smiles and civilities upon him, received 
rebuffs in return, and (with an air of saying ‘ I like your 
spirit’) came next day for morq. *He saw him hector 
Signior Davy, tempt Lord Rwfhven to rabies, run after 
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Mary fSempill, allow the Queen to run after him, get drunk. 
He saw him ride with his hounds, break in.a cojt, thrash a 
gentleman, kiss two women, lose money at a tennis match, 
etnd draw his dagger on r the c Master of Lindsay who'had 
•won it. Avery little conversation 'with the Court circle, 
anc^two W>rds with his sister of Argyll, sufficed him- 

‘ HI blood,’ said that stefrn lady. ‘ The little bioat frog 
will swell till he burst, unless we prick him beforehand. 
*Not all JScots lords have your'fortitude, brother James.’ 

‘ Hush, ^ister'• hush F c I think better' of poor Scotland 
than you do. Who are we—unhappy pensioners—to judge 
her Majesty’s’choice ? ’ *- < 1 

He walked away, being cf most respectable man, lest his 
•fierce sister sho»ld lead him farther than it*, was convenient 
to go; artd after a week’s reflection sent Mr. Secretary 
Lethington into England, with sealed letters for Mr. Cecil 
and open letters for the Queen. In these he echoed English 
senfiments, thfit the marriage was deplorable from every 
view," to be opposed by every lover of peace and true 
religion. He should do what could be done to serve her 
English Majesty, being convinced that no better way of 
serving his own Queen was open to him. The bearer was 
in possession of his* full mind; the Loyd of f.dthingtoii 
would convince his friends by lively testimonies, etc. etc’.' 
Xhis ejone, even then (so slow-dealing 1- was'he) he took 
another week to deliberate before he selected his plan of 
action and his hour. He could afford so much time, but 
not much more. 

It was an hour of*a night \yhen there was dancing and 
mumchance : «torches, musicians in the gallery, a mask of 
satyrs, an ode of Mr. Buchanan’s declaimed, and some 
French singing, tn which Des-Essars eclipsed his former 
self'and w£>n the spleen of Adam Gordon. For if her 
Majesty had sent Adam into the Lothians and rewarded 
him for it with a pat of the cheek, now she called the other 
uptto^the da'fs, publicly kissed him, and gave him a little 
purs’e’worked in roses by herself. There were broad pieces 
in it too. 

‘ I shall pay you for ,that, Baptist, my man ; see you to 
it,’ says Adam. 
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Rut Jean-Marie flourished his purse before h§ put.it into 
his boson^and.hooked his doublet upon it. ‘Draw upon* 
me, Monsieur de Gordon, and* let it be for blood if .yoji 
chdbsd I can well afford it.« ♦. 

For the«first time since her entry into'Scotland the Queer* 
wore »colours. She appeared in a broad-skirted, n\uc!i- 
quilted, lagged and spangled gbwn of yellow satin ; netted 
over with lace-work done in pearls. The bodice was long • 
and poirtfed, low t in the iteck ; tbut a ruff‘edged witn 
pearls ran up from either shouldor, like *two great petals, 
within^wljich, her* neck and feathered h£ad were as the 
stamen of the flower. It did n<st suit her to be so surftp- 
Juous, because th^t involvecF stiffness; and she was too 
slim to carry *the gear, and too active,, too supple ajid 
humoursome to fie anytlyng but miserable in iff. But she 
chose to shine tljat night, so that she might honour; her 
prince»in her brother’s cold eyes. * 

After supper, when there was general, dancing, the*Earl 
of Moray surprised everybody by walking across tHe hall 
to where Lor;d Darnley stood. • A dozen or more heard his 
exact words : ‘ Come, my lord,’ he said, ‘ I am spokesman 
for us all*; and here is my humble suit, that you will lead 
the Que€n in a njeasure. It would be her own chbice, so you 
cannot deny me. Conye, I will lead you to her # Majesty.’ 

He spokfc mote loudly but no less deliberately than 
usual ; there was quite a little commotion. Even fhe 
young prince hifnself knew that this was an extraordinary 
civility. One may add, perhaps, that even he received it 
graciously.» Bowing, blushing a little, he said : ‘ My lord, 

I shall always serve the Queen’s grace, and, J hope, content 
her. I take it thankfully from your lordship that in this 
yours is the common voice.’ 

The Earl took him by the hand up the hall., The Queen 
had starry eves when she saw them coming. 

‘ MadainJ said fier half-brother, f here I bring a partner 
for your Majesty whom I am persuaded you will not refuse. 
If you think him more backward than he shoukj bfi aftd 
myself more forward, you shall reflect, madam, that by 
these means my zeal is enabled. t <5 join hands with his 
modesty.’ 
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«We thaftk you, brother,’ replied the Queen, in a voice 
scarcely audible. She was certainly touched^ as sj le looked 
tup at her prince with quivering lips. But he laughed a 
brave answer back, and held.out his hand to take hirs. 
The rfiusfciane in the gallery, who had been primed before¬ 
hand, strift^i into a galliard. 

This diyice is really a formal comedy, what we call a 
ballet, with grave, highhanded turns to^ left dnd right, 
durtseyings, -bowings, retreats and pursuits. It quickens or 
dies accmding to* the a^r. You make your first stately 
steps, you bow afid separate; you dance apart, u ? on signal 
you return. The theme oftevery galliard is Difference and 
Reconciliation. It is a Rom;fn thing, and has five airs to # 
it., The air chosen here was, ‘ Baisons-nous^.ma belle.' 

The prince was a stilted dancer, Queen Mary the best 
ofhqf day—the exercise was a passion of hers. As for 
j.him, he could never be any better, for, doubting his own 
dignity, he was extremely jeaious of it. It seemed to him 
that to be limber would be to exhibit weakness. The 
result of this disparity between the partners, was, to the 
spectators, that the Queen had the air of drawing him on, 
of enticing him, of inspiring all this parade ^of tiffs and 
sweet accofd. It was she who, at the curtsey, showed 
herself saucy and vialine —she who # like a rustic beauty, ‘ 
glanced and shook her head, hunched her white shoulder 
an 9 tossed his presence away. So it was she who came 
tripping back, held off, invited pursuit, suffered capture, 
melted suddenly to kindness. He regained her hand, as it 
appeared, by right and without effort; she let it rest, they 
thought, in thankful duty. It was make-believe, of course; 
but she lived her part, and he did not. So blockish was 
he that, Mary Setfon Said, the Queen seemed like a girl 
hanging garlands round a garden god. All watched and 
r( all passed judgment', but were prejudiced by the knowledge 
that, as she danced, so she vjpuld chocfte to be. In the 
midst, and unperceived, the Earl of Moray went out of the 
h«fll, hrtd,sought the ftaliarf in his writing cabinet. 

Signior Davy was at work there by the light of a tallow 
candle. His hair was disordered, his bonnet awry; he 
had unfgtstenqd hi£ dou6ldt fc and his shirt had overflowed 
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hip breeches. He wrote fast, but like an arrfst, with his 
head weij a way from his hand. It went now to one side? 
now to another, as he estimated the shapes of his, thyi 1 
lettering. ‘Eh! probiamcfc! ,Ma s), ma si — cosi *va 
megtio.’ »So. he chattered to himself at his ‘happy 
crafts ' 

The'Earl of Moray stepped quietly into thp room and 
closed thfi door, behind hira. The scribe lifted up his head" 
without*ceasing, to write.* ‘All, Monsieur* dq Moray! 
Qu’il soit le bienvenu! ’ He finished *the foliation of a 
word, # jusnp<%d* up, snatched at his patron’s hand, briskly 
kissed it, and said, ‘ Command.*! ’ 

They talked in* French, in*which the Earl was an exact, 
if formal, practitioner. There was no* fencing between 
them. My lord did n<jt affect to be shocked* at hearing 
what he desired.to know, nor the Italian to mean wfi^t he 
did not say. 

‘I have been witness of great doings, this night, Sfgnior 
David.’ 

‘The night is the time fof doings, 1 consider,’ replied 
the Italian. 

This general reflection the Earl passed over for the 
moment ’Th§y dance the galliard in hall—the Queen 
and the Prince. You,can hear the rebecks frojn here.’ 

‘ I know* the fune, sir!' cried Davy. ‘ I set it. ,1 scored 
it for her long ago. It,is Baisons-nous, via belle, feut 
they murder it by clinging to the fall. It needs passion 
if it is to breed passion. That music should hurt you.’ 

‘ Passion is not wanting, Signior* David,’ said my lord, 
with narrowed, ever-narrowing eyes. ‘ And passion is 
much. But opportunity is more.’ 

The Italian started. ‘You thini! it Js a good hour?’ 

‘Judge you of the hour,’ said the Earl of fyloray. « 

The Italian frowned, as he drummed with his fingers or, 
the table.He sing a little air Belle, qui tiens ma vie! 
My lord took a ring from his finger and laid it down: a 
thin ring with a flat-cut single ’diamond in it, of gfelt size 
and water. Singing still, the Italian picked it up, looked’ 
lazily at it. He embodied his criticism in his song—‘ Non 
c’e male, Signore! No-o-o-o^dn c'b-b Male 1 ’ All at once 
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he clapped ^it down upon the' desk and jumped round;— 
fire-fraught, quivering, a changed man. <• 

K ‘You wish your opportunity—you think the hour is 
struck! You observe—you jpdge—you make your plans 
-v-veif - wait—<you watch—and—ah! ’You com* to me— 
you { say, Session is not wanting, but opportunity ip all. 
And my piusic lends it: iBaisons-nous, ma belle , hey? 
.Good, sir! good, sir! I thank you, and I meet f you half¬ 
way. In a* little moment—ha! here is the moment. 
Listen.’ A bell in the to.wer began to toll. 

‘ Midnight, sir*! ’ cried the Italian, leapihg about and 
waging his arfns. ‘That* is the midpight bell!’' He 
struck a great pose—head thrown back; one hand in his c 
hrqast. ‘ Era gib, /’ ora che volge il disio ! 1, Come, come, 
my lord, v»e will put the point ,to the pyramid. Wait 
for rqe.’ , 

, He ran out, cloaking head and shoulders as he went ; 
the Earl awaited Jiim [passively. In a little while he was 
back .Again, chegrful, almost riotously cheerful, accom¬ 
panied by a blue-chinned ybung man, a priest of the old 
religion, whose eyes looked beady with fright to see the 
grim Protestant lord. _ •; 

‘ No, no,* my reverend, have no fears at all,’ 'sSid the 
Italian ; ‘see nobody, hear nothing; but go to the chapel 
and vest yourself for midnight mass. Quick 1 ; my dear, 
quick !—off with you ! ’ 

My lord had contrived to freeze himself‘out of sight or 
conscience of this part of the business. It was droll to see 
how abstractedly he looked at the wall. The«priest had 
disappeared before the Italian touched his arm, beckoning 
him to follow. * 

They descendecfcfrofh the turret upon the long corridor 
which connected the two wings of the house; they went 
down a little stair, knd came to the Queen’s door, which 
led from the hall to her own*side. This door„was closed, 
but jiot locked. Pushing it gently open, Signior Davy 
safr ybitqg Gordon locking‘at the crowd in the dusty hall, 
his elbows on his knees. The hum and buzz of talk came 
eddying up the stair-“-little cries, manly assurance, pro¬ 
testations, and,so dn. ‘Htst, Monsieur de Gordon, hist!’ 
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Adam looked up, Des-Essars peeped round'the torner: 
those two were never far apart. 

The Italian whispered, ‘ I ftiust have a word with th£ 
Queen as she comes,up. It is serious. Warn her of ib.’ 
Adain coloured up; he was flustered. * It wtfe Des-ESS^rS 
who,'locking sharply at the incisive man, noddod his head. 
Signior David drew back, ancf drew his companion *back. 
They waifed at the head of*the stair in the shadow, listening* 
to the rumours of. the hall. * * 

There camp presently a lull in the’ % talk,, a hushing- 
down >sc*ne»sort of preparation, expectancy; they heard 
the Queen say, qujte clearly, ‘ To-morrow, to-morrow I will 
consider it. I cannot hear you now.’ A voice pleaded, 

‘Ah, madam, fn,pity-!’ and hers again : ‘No, no, no*! 

Come, ladies.’ - * 

‘ Room there, •sws! Give room there, my ladies! ’cried 
the ulher. Good-nights followed, laughing and confused 
speech, shuffling of feet, and some rustling—kissing of 
hands^no doubt. Then, as orie knows what one cannot 
see, they felt her coming. 

Arthur Erskine, Captain of the Guard, n^arched up first, 
solemnly, with two great torches; Bastien the valet, some 
more servants. . Margaret Carwood* bedchamber-woman, 
appeared a{ the ^stairhead. Some of the maids of honour 
passed up—Mary Beaton and a young French gisj, hayd- 
in-h^nd, Mary ,Sempill, ajid others. Des-Essars stepped 
from his place at the foot of the stair and was no more 
seen. 

He was 'the next to reach the upper floor: Des-Essars 
himself, white and tense. ‘ She will speak So you here,* he 
told the Italian. ‘ Show yourself to her ’ 

‘ Altro 1 ’ said Davy. Immediately after, they heard the 
Queen coming. 

She paused on {he landing and looked about her. Then' 
she saw tlfts Italian. ‘YouKvait for me, David? Go in, 
mes belles' she said to Fleming and,Seton, who were«w;th 
her; ‘ and you too, Carwood. I am coming.’ , 

They left her, and she stood alone, waiting, but not 
beckoning. She looked very tjred. * , 

The Italian approached Ivsr on tiptoe,‘and began to 
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talk. He talked in whispers, with his hasty voice, with 
his darting, inspired haijds, with every nerve of his body. 
J*he was startled at first—bat he flooded her with words: 
sh'e had turned her. face, quickly towards him, with 4 an 
‘•Qlr! Oh j’ aftd then had looked as if she would‘run. But 
he held out his imploring hands; he talked fas.ter* and 
faster* he,pointed to heaven, extended his arms, patted 
■his breast, jerked his head, sobbed, dashed away real tears. 
She was, trembling ; he t saw her trembling. He folded 
arms over breast, ( jlung them desperately apart, clasped his 
hands, seemed t to be praying. Godlike clemency s.eemed 
to sit in him as he talked 6n ; he lookec| at her with calm, 
pitying, far-searching eyes. His words came more slowly,,, 
as,if he was now announcing the inevitable sum of his 
frenzy. Sfte considered, hangingrher head; but when he 
named her brother she started violently, could not control 
^her"shaking-fit, nor bring herself to look into the shhdow. 
The Italian becjcoved to his patron, who then came softly 
forward out of the dark. 

‘ Dear madam, dear sister-’ he began ; but she 

stopped him by a look. 

‘ Brother, are you leading me ? ’ 

He denied it with a'n oath. 

‘ Brother,’ she said again, ‘ 1 do think it.’ 

,Theq,he changed, saying : ‘ Why, then,' sister, if I am, it 
is whither your heart has cried to, go.’ 

‘ I believe that is the very truth,’ she owned, and looked 
wistfully into his face. Signior Davy went downstairs. 

She pleaded for a little time., She had not confessed for 
five days—she was not ready—there should be more form 
observed in the mating of princes—what was the English 
use? In France—but this was not France. 

He admitted everything. And yet, he said, the heart 
■was an instant lover, happiest in simplicity. A prince was 
a prince from birth, beipre the solemn anointing. So a 
bride might be a wife before the Queen had a Consort. 

‘ Truej-’ she said, ‘ but a sovereign should consult his 
subjects.’ 

‘ Ah, sister,’ says he*; ‘ .what woman could be denied her 
heart’s choice ? ’ 
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She hid her face. ‘ God knoweth, God krfoweth I do 
well! ’ , • 

‘ Why; then, courage ! ’ sakl h£ ‘ Content your God# 
mldam, and follow conscience. It lies not in woman'bom 
to do better.’ . 

At this point the Italian came back, leading my ldhd. 
The prince was flushed, as always at night, but sober* and 
undoubtedly moved. He knelt before her Majesty uin 

affectedly, bowing his head. • ‘Oh, madam, my sovereign- 

he began to say; but then she gave «a little s*harp cry, 
and t^ok* higi'upf. Tenderly she looked*at hftn, searching • 
his face. . 

1 Oh, I am her 5 , my lord. * Do you seek me?’ 

In return, »after a moment’s regard gf her beauty , % Ije 
choked a sob in’his breath, shook his head and lifted it. 

‘ Now God jujlge me, if I seek thee not, my Mary C 
‘ Oome then,’ s;fid the Queen—yet stood timorouslyi6till. , 
The Earl of Moray stepped , forward with his»arms 
uplifted. His face was deadly white, but Jits eyes wer.e fires. 

‘Go ih—go.in-! ’ he said vHth fierce breath, and seemed 

to beat them before him into the open doorway. 


Whfin lie had his royal pair safe in the* chapel, the 
candles lit and* the priest at his secret prayers before the 
altar 1 —thSn, and not before, did Signior Davy call in 
the maids, Arthur Erskine, and Des-Essars. Tn’ey dime 
trooping in together—nine, of them, all told—saw the lit 
altar, the priest in yellow and white, the server, and those 
two who knelt at the rail in their tumbled finery. Mary 
Sempill gasped and would have cried qjut, Mary Spton 
blinked her eyes, as if to give .herself courage; but Davy 
pointed awfully to the priest, who Had /nade his introit and 
opened the missal, and now stood rapt, with his,hands 
stuck out. If Arthur Erskine had ihoved, if Des-Essars 
had started for the door,, these fluttered women might 

have- But Erskine stood lil<e a stone Crusade^, and 

little Jean-Marie was saying*his prayers. The*Ear? of 
Moray was without the door, having refused to come in. 

1 She had asked for Father Roche the gioment she saw the celebrant come 
in ; but was told that he was not at W^ifiyss. Thil we lejrn from Des-Essars. 
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Thus the 6 deed was done. The Italian himself shut the 
thamber door upon them and warned off the scared maids. 
^ Outside that door,' Adam Gordon and Des-Essars 
whispered their quarrel out. « 

o ‘-SRe gave mae a ring'when I came back from Liddesdale 
an^ huntifig Bothwell,’ says Adam. 

‘ IVoh, pian: that she wfculd have thrown to a groom. 
•Bastien has had the like. And what matters it now 
whether she gave thee anything; or me anything?» Ah!' 

‘ Let me hold that purse, Baptist, or I’ll scrag ye. 'Tis 
my right.’ c r 

“•How your right, my firfe sir? ’ 

‘You swore that we shou?d share he'r. The plan was,, 
yogrs. You swore it on the cross. And you’ve held my 
ring twice'in your hands, and had it on your finger the 
lengtjj of the Sentinel’s Walk. You disgrace yourself by 
>,this“avarice.’ ' ' 

‘You shall not .hold,my purse, Adam ; but you may 
feel it,” ‘ , 

‘ Let me feel it, then. Fdr how long ? ’ 

‘Till the bell goes the hour.’ 

‘ That is only a minute or two.’ 

‘ It will Be ten minutes, I tell you. Now therg if you 
care.’ 

Master Gordon put his hand into the bosom of Master 
Des-Essars and solemnly pinched^ the purse. 

‘ She’ll be sleeping now,’ said Adam. 

‘ I doubt it,’ said Jean-Marie. 



CHAPTER XII 


mTHALAMIUMJ: END OF^AiL MAIDS’ ADVENTURE 

He fell ill of gieasles, the young priilce, bffore thb/ 
could leave Wemyss—measles followed by much weak¬ 
ness, sweating, and, ague; and though all her whispirjng 
world—but the few—might wonder, nothing cpuld j^eep 
her from the proud uses of wifehood. She took her. place 
t by his bed early—pale with ca^e, yet composed—and ’kept 
it till past midnight. It was beautiful to see her, with rank 
and kingship cast aside, more dignified by her little private 
fortune, qjore a queen for her enclosed realm, Eor now she 
swayed a sick-room, and was absolute there; let seditious 
*murmurings t and alarms toss their pikes beyond»the border. 

And indeed they did. Her secret marriage had*been€0 
well ljept, the Cpurt fairly,hummed with scandal; and the 
simple truth was given a dog’s death that romantic tales 
might thrive. It was commonly saijl that if she married 
him now it frould only be because shame would drive; her. 
The Earl of Morton went about with this cfacking on fiis 
tongue; plain men like Atholl arid IJerrips looked all ways 
for a pardon upon the doting Queen. I if their company the 
Earl of Moray lifted up deprecating hands; he agreed with 
the Earl of Morton, advised Atholl and Herries to pray 
without ceasing. The winds *were blowing as he required 
them; but this sickness was vexatious, with the dejay$ it 
brought. Time is of the essence of the contract; even if 
that be only between a vainglorious youth and a rope. 
Mr. Secretary wrote from England that,the Queen of that 
country was implacably against the marriage; it was 
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^possible even now that it might be stopped. But it must 
,on no account be stopped. f . 

\ This was, in early May‘the plain view of the Earl of 
Mora^: that the thing must be publicly done, an$l soon 
dprte, in qrde'V that his schemes should bear 'fruit. Iris an 
odd* almost inexplicable fact that he was to ch^n^e his 
whole min d in the course of a few weeks, and for no deeper 
reason than a. word lightly let fall by the Queen, his half- 
sister. But what a word ’that was to the bastard ef a king ! 
It was the word Xing. f 

There came, to Wemyss, in the midst of Chese •measles 
and scandalous whispering a certain; Murray of Tulli- 
bardine, a friend of Bothwell’s—him and one Pringle 
‘They came together, and yet separately ? Pringle with 
griefs to be healed—that he, being a servant of my Lord 
Bo^hwell’s, had been summarily dismissed with kicks on a 
sensitive part; Tullibardine as a friend, frankly to hie his 
friend’s pardon. My Lord Moray refused to help him, 
having neither love nor use for a Bothwell, but he got to 
the Queen by the back stairs and put his. client's case. 
However, she,scarcely listened to him. Busy as she was, 
it was strapge to see how far away from her ken .the dread 
Hepburn had drifted." 

‘From ‘he Earl of Bothwell—you? What has he to- 
report ,of himself—and by you ? ’ 

Tullibardine spoke of duty, forgiveness, the clemency of 
the prince, while the Queen stirred the broth" in her hand. 

‘ I never sent him to France,’ she said, ‘ but to the Castle 
of Edinburgh rather. He set me at nought when he fled 
this country. Let him return to the place I put him in, 
and we will think about duty, forgiveness, and the prince’s 
clemency. I bear him no more ill-will than he has put in 
me, and he can take it out when he pleases.’ 

‘I thank your Majesty,’ said Tullibardine. ‘and my 
noble friend will thank.you.’ c c 

, c p.e has only himself to thank, so far as I see,’ she 
replied, and dismissed him before the broth could get cold. 

Meantime the Earl of Moray had held a godly con¬ 
versation with afflicted Pringle. Pringle had much to say : 
as that, of all men living, ‘he Lord Bothwell hated two— 
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his- good lordship of Moray and Mr. Secretary. He had 
sworn to he th& death of each when, he returned. 

. . T h , e , Earl of Moray compressed his lips, straightened 
himself, and cleared bjs throaJt. 

‘ I’fear for him, Pringle,’ he said, 1 the wild, misgoverned,* 
glorious .young man. I cannot charge myself with «any 
offence against him, and yet 1 remember that when 1 was 
in France he girded at nfo more than once. But I am * 
accustomed in such variancy to hold my plain* course. 
Pringle, that vjas desperate gentleman’. He, had to be 
forbid i/he*Cotirt.’ ^ , , 

‘True, my lord.{says Pringle, ‘and your lordship knows 

to what abominable usages he hath-’ 

* Pray, Pringle, pray, no more ! ’ t • 

Pringle was now in the painful position of having staked 
out a short road* p.nd finding it denied him. ‘ I must 
whisper in your lordship’s ear. I must make so bold.’ 

‘ Man, I refuse you. Heinous liHng be far from npe ! ’ 

‘ My lord, I have heard the Lord Both&ell speak of the 

Queen’s grace in a manner- 

‘ Ay, it is like enough, poor Pringle. The wicked man 
seeth wickedness all over.’ , 

‘ He spake of.the Queen, my lord—in your ear-’ 

He breathed it low, a vile accusation concerning the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and the Queen—his niece, and then 
a girl, of eighteey. , 

The Earl cowed him with a look. ‘ Go, Pringle, go! 
This talk should never have been hqld between us. You 
have misused my charity. Co, I say.’ 

Pringle shivered out. 

In his time the Earl of Mora/ sa^ th^ Queen, and, after 
due preparation, chose to tarnish her eate with the tale. 

But she was not at all tarnished. ,From her safe’seat, 
with but a party-yall between her husband and her, she 
received it brightly. 

‘ Why, what a ragged tongue ]ie haih ! The poor, ptoi/d 
Cardinal ! Did he not love me ? I believe he always 
did.’ 

‘ Madam,’ said her brother, ‘you interpret gently. This 
makes the slanderer’s damnatkm the deeper.’* 
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She laughed. ‘ It is plain, brother, that you know little 
of France. In France the truth goes for nothing, but the 
‘}est is all. My Lord Bothwell has been much in France.’ 

' ‘ A jest, njadam } Xhisa^est?’ .. 

f It is r quite in their manner. I remember the old 

King- ,p She broke off suddenly. ‘ Oh, brother, my 

King" is rftore at ease! This morning his fever left him, 
and there broke a great sweat.’" 

‘ I rejoice,’ said he —‘ I rejoice. But touching this 

horrible ratfer—v f he should crave leave to return-’ 

He has craved it already,’ replied th<? QUe 1 >n. ‘I 
answered that if he choose to come Iback to his prison 
he may do it. But not otherwise. Brother, I must g® 
'td the Kirjg.’ 

JFhe King! We were there, then and it galled him 
like^a rowel. Although she used it warily, and only with 
the nine persons*who were privy, he could not bear the 
word ; for every'time he heard it he was stung into remem-, 
bering that he ought to have foreseen it and had not. 
It is to be admitted that it had never once crossed his 
mind—neither the word nor the thing; astute, large- 
minded, wide-ranging as he was, he was also that un-^ 
imaginative, prim-thinking man who has pigeon-holes for’’ 
the categories, knows nothing of passion that breaks all 
rules, nor can conceive how loyalty is like meat to women 
in love, and humility like wine. Lethington could have 
told him these things* the Italian could have told him, any 
of the maids; and he never .to have guessed at them! 
Dangerously fnortified at the discovery, his disgust with 
himself and the fjct forked together into one great dis¬ 
temper. This it fvas which threw him out of his balance, 
and led hirrf presently to the greatest length he ever went; 
but at present it was only gathering in .him. -It made him 
doubtful, distrustful of himself and all; and when he looked 
abdut/or supports he could find none to his taste. One 
folly after another! How he had cut away his friends! 
There was Lethingtoq in England. There was the Italian, 
who knew so much. He gickened at the thought of that 
capable ruffiSn who had helped him hasten the crowning 
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of.‘the King.’ Very possibly—very certainly, it Jeemed ( 
to him nQW, brooding over it in soilness and the dark—. 
very possibly the ruin of his life, had been laid that nighr 
when he had sought out the sreatu.re in his der^ and 
bought him with a diamond. Argyll’was Aer<^ Rotft<js,‘ 
Glen<Sairn, and their like, and Morton the Chancellor, 
whom he only half trusted. Besides, Morton was cfousin 
of this flagrant \ King,’ and- would rise as he rose. On the 
whole, and for w^nt of better, he consorted with Argyll 
and his friends, and dared go so far as ‘{his, t,o tell them 
that he,,had f<»ars df the marriage. ,, , 

‘ I could have -wished,’ he Said to Argyll, 1 a livelier 
§ense of favours done in so young a man; also that my 
sister might have judged more soberly how far to m*l' 
him. If men of age »and known probity Viad been 
consulted! ’ , » 

Glehcairn, a passably honest man, and undoubtedly a 
pious man, said tentatively here,* that- np lord 0/ the 
Council could be found to support the ’Prince. As for 

the Qufeen’s grace- * 

‘ She has been unhappily rash,’ says Mor^y ; ‘ I cannot 
think more. . Maidenly lengths would have beepme her, a 
‘■‘queenly regard, Ijut surely no more.’ ’He turned to Argyll. 
^ Frankly, brother-in-la,w, Mr. Knox should net hear of 
these late doings'—of these bedside ministrations*, these 
transports, these fits of ^elf-communing, this paltering 
with the tempted, this doffing of regalities. I pray, I pray 
for Scotland! ’ 

‘The gowk’s a papist,’ says Argyll,' a plain man. 

‘He is young, brother-in-law; that we remembfer 
always.’ - 

‘ He stinks of pride,’ says Argyll,—‘ sinful, lusty pride 
of blood. If this marriage be made we shall ail rue it.’ 

The Earl < of Moray clapped a hand to each of his 
shoulders. ’ .’ 

‘ Brother-in-law, pray for Scotland !,’ ... 

‘ Oh, ay,’ says Argyll, ‘ and put an edge to my Andrew 
Ferrara.’ 

How she lingered over him,, prayed over him, watched 
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every petulant twitching of his limbs, no one could know 
’altogether save Mary Sempill, and she had affairs of her own 
%o consider—a wife who kndw she was going to be a mother. 
But for this proud preoccupation, she might have seen 
*hpiV touc£in|ly the’ Queen made the most of her treasure, 
and how a 41 the ardour whi^h had hurried her intq. wedlock 
was how ^whipped up again to prove it bliss. Was he 
fretful—and was he not ? It waft the fever in his dear bones. 
Was he« gross-mannered ? Nay, but ore must be tender 
of young bloody, Did he choose to have his Englishmen 
afyout him, his. Archie Douglas to tell him salt talcs, while 
she sat with her maids and waited? 'Well, well, a man 
must have men with him now and again, and is never the 
•better husband for cosseting. When thev urged her to be 
a queen, she lowered her eyes and said she was a wife. 
This raised an outcry. 

‘ He is, he can only be, your consort, madam.’ 

‘T^am his, you-mean,’ said she. ‘The man chooses the 
woman. There-are no crowns in the bridal bed, arjd none, 
in heaven. Naked go we tb both.’ 

Mary Sempill wrung her hands over talk of the sort. 
‘Out, alas,! My foolish, fond, sweet lass ! ’ 

But Mary Fleming considered, nursing.her cheek in the 
way she had. ‘The strength of a man overrides all your 
politic?, my dear,’ she said gently. ‘ The Salic Law is the 
law of nature, I have heard men say.’ 

‘ God smite this youth if he try it! ’ saief Sempill fiercely. 

‘ He’ll set the heather afire and burn us all in our beds. 
And o you, Fleming, will have need of mercy in your turn, 
if v you hearken to your grey-faced Lethington.’ 

‘ Mr. Secretary haj a ‘very noble heart, Mary. I hope 
I may say the same of your Master.’ 

Mary Sempill spiffed. ‘ My Master, as you call him, 
has a head for figures. He can cipher you two and two. 
And he says of your Lethington that he’is working mischief 
ip England.’ 

Mary Fleming rose with spirit to this challenge. ‘ I 
cannot believe it. You are angry with me because you 
are vexed with th§ King.’ 

Then it was Mary Sempill to bounce away. ‘ The King! 
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Never use that word to me, woman. There Shall 'be no 
King in Scotland till my mistress bqars him.’ 

But she was talking without Iier book. 

l*hey moved to Stirling as*soosi as the young lorcj was 
mended; afld thither came the Earl ’of Lennox, ip a high* 
taking—fpxy, close-eyed, crop-warded, fussy and foolish— 
to pay his respects to the Prince his son. Never vbas a 
more disastrous combination made: they cut the Court in, 
half, as shears a length of cloth. The garrulity of«the old 
man set everybody on edge; then came th’q insojent son, to 
prove tke»truth even worse than they had, feared. H,is 
father egged him «yn to preposterous lengths, intolerable 
byehaviour; so the ‘ pretty cockerel,’ as they called him in 
France, made wild work in the hill-town. He quarrelled so* 
fiercely with my Lord Rothes that Davy had to pull him 
off by main force, and then he drew his dagger on the Lord 
Justicefclerk, who came to his lodging with a message from 
the Queen. 

‘Tell your mistress,’ he had cried out to that astonished 
officer, ? that J pay honour to ’ none but the honourable. 
You have come here with lies in your throat., She sent me 
no such mjessyge. You are a very dirty fellow.’ , 

Archie Douglas put in his oar. ’ 1 No, no, sir. You 
qest with the Lord Justice Clerk—but your _k:st is too 
broad.’ 

‘ By God, man,’ says th,e Prince, ‘ this jest of mine is 
narrow at the point. Let him come on and taste the forky 
tongue of it.’ 

The Lord’Justice Clerk w^s too flustered to be offended 
at the moment; but when he had gained the calm of* the 
street he shuddered to recall the scene. Her Majesty must 
be informed of every circumstance: flesh* and blood could 
not endure such affronts. It needed, all her Majesty’s 
cajolery to, sqlve the wounded man, and more than she 
had over to* comfort herself* whey he had gone away 
mollified. 

Lord Ruthven was one of the Prince’s intimates at this 
time, a malign influence; and the everlasting Italian was 
another. Signior Davy, at home J11* all, the chambers of 
the house, used to sit on the edge of the young man’s bed 
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and pare If is nails while he talked philosophy and stfite- 
*craft. It was he who tampered the storm which had nearly 
Vnaddened the Lord Justice^ Clerk. 

•* ‘Your lordship is in n fair way to the haven,’ he Said. 
“ l ‘tell you honestly you will get on no quicker for this 
choler. \»ou must needs he aware that her Mqjesfy will 
havemo rest until you ana she are publicly wedded. She 
js fretting herself to strings under that dejire. What then 
is my advice to your lordship! 1 Why, tp sit very still, and 
to insist with j/bur respectable father that he hold his 
tongue. I speak plainly; but it is fo r frcy friend and 
patron.’ 

The Prince was not offended—but he was obstinate. 

‘ Speak as plain as you please, Davy, and deal for me as 
warily as you can. The patent should be sealed.’ 

That was the root of the quarrel—his patent of creation 
to'be Duke of Rothesay. The Queen'had promised it to 
him* Jaut ther,p had keen vexed debate over it in the 
Council. It wau a title for kings’ sons, and had always 
been so. The Earl of Moray vehemently .opposed; the 
Argylls, Glenqairns, and others of his friends followed him ; 
they had hopes also of the Chancellor. At th,e minute, 
therefore, although the Queen had insisted even unto tears,, 
she had n<?t been able to get her jvay. So she pretended 
tq givp over the effort, meaning, of coifrse, to work round 
about for it. She had seen tl\e Chancellor’s wavering: if 
she could gain him she would have much.' All she wanted 
for herself was time, all from the Prince was patience. But 
the furious fool had none to lepd her. 0 

• When the Italian had done his work upon his nails—the 
rough with the knife, the rounding-off with his teeth—he 
resumed his spok'cn thoughts. 

‘Your patent,’ t he said, ‘is as good as sealed. The 
Queen is at work upon it in ways which are p„as| your lord¬ 
ship’s finding out. Foj- the fcave of mercy, be,-patient: you 
little know what ypu are risking by this intemperance. 
Why,*with patience you will gain what no patent of her 
Majesty’s can give you: that little matter of kingship, 
which, in such a case 3 $ yours, goes only by proclamation 
and-’ 
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My lord pricked up his ears to this royal word.» * Ha f 
In a good,hour> Master David ! ’ 

‘Good enough, when it corn^s, 1 'says Davy; ‘but you, 
did ff not allow me to finish. „ Proclamation—and acclamat¬ 
ion, -I wao about to'add; for one’ is’as ntteded aS -the 
others 

This was a fidgety addition. 

‘ Pooh !-* cried the Prince, ‘ the pack follows the horn. 

He set the Italian’s shoulders to work. ‘ I adyise you 
not to count upon it, my lord. In this country there is no 
pack o£,h<9unds, biit a flock—many flocks—of sfteep. And 
they follow the shepherd, you rcAist know. Therefore you 
(jiust be prudent; let me say', more prudent. The Queen 
comes to you too much ; you go to her too little. It is she 
that pays the cou’rt, where it should be you. Dib mio ! It 
is not decent. Itjs madness.’ , 

‘ Sbfe is fond of fhe, Davy. The truth is, she is over-fond 
of me.’ .. ( 1 

Signior Davy stopped himself just in ‘jime. He buried 
*his exclamation in a prodigious* shrug. 

The doings of the Lennoxes, father and son, which 
scared the Court so finely, were the Earl of Moray’s only 
hope. He, in truth, was very near finding hirrfself in the 
’position of a man who should have lit a fire to l^eep wolves 
from his doo'r. The flames catch the eaves and tjurn his 
house down: behold him without shelter, and the ’wolves 
coming on! Tnis is exactly his own case. Kingship for 
the young man, by whose entangling he had hoped to 
entangle his sister, was a noose rouhd his own neck—the 
mere threat of it was a noose. If he furthered it hS was 
ruined; if he opposed it—at this hour of the day—he 
might equally be ruined. All his Trop£ lay in England. 
Let the Queen of England send for her runaway subjects, 
and then—why, he could begin again.’ As day succeeded 
to day, aricU favour* to favour^—the dukedom conferred, the 
match in every one’s mouth, the Court at Edinburgh, the 
Chapel Royal in fair view—he'worked incessantly.* He 
dared not try the Italian again, lest the impudent dog 
should grin in his face; but he^setured Argyll and his 
friends, the' Duke of Chdtelh^fault and his* he wrote to 
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Lethington; to Mr. Cecil, to the Earl of Leicester, to Queen 
'Elizabeth. And so it befel that, one certain., morning, 
sEnglish Mr. Randolph faced the Lennoxes with his 
mistress’s clear command^. father and son were to return 
•to England, 'or- 1 ' v 

Quos ego —in fact; much too late for the fair. They 
took .the uncompromising message each after his kind: 

■ Lennox, white-haired, ape-faced and fussy, sitting in his 
deep leather chair, rolling his palms over the knobs of it, 
swinging his feet free of the ground ; the Prince his son stiff 
as a rod, standing, with one hand to his padded hip— 
blockish and surly as a rogue mule. 

Lennox spoke first. ‘ Hey, Master Randolph ! ’—his 
little naked eyes were like pin - pricks —<=- 1 hey, Master 
Randolph, I dare not do it. No, no. It’s not in the power 
of rr\an living to do the like of it.’ , 

Randolph shifted his scrutiny. The Prince was angry, 
therefore bold ; assured* therefore haughty. 

‘A'nd I, Randolph,’he said, ‘tell you fairly that go I 
will not.’ 

Randolph became dry. ‘ I hope, my lord, for a. better 
answer to the Queen your sovereign. Will and Shall are 
bad travelling companions for a legate. L urge once more 
your duty upon you.’ 

‘ Dul^y! ’ cried the flushed youth : ‘ I own to no duty 
but Queen Mary’s, and I never will. As to the other 
Queen, your mistress, who grudges me my fortune, it is no 
wonder that she needs me. You will understand wherefore 
in a few days’ time. ‘ I do not intend to return: there is 
your ‘answer. „I am very well where I am, and likely to be 
better yet anon. So I purpose to remain. There is your 
answer, which seems tb me a good one.’ 

Randolph, turned his back and left them. When he saw 
the Earl of Moray he said that he had done Ijis best to 
serve him; and that, although he had ho hope of staying 
the .marriage, his lordship might count upon the friendship 
of Ertgfla,nd in all enterprises he might think well to engage 
in ‘ for the welfare of both realms.’ This was cold comfort. 

Shortly after this disappointment the careworn lord got 
into a wrangle with the" Pi-ince in a public place—not a 
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difficult thing to do. It began with the young 4 man‘s loud 
rebuke of*Mr. *Knox, who (said Ije) had called him ‘a 
covetous clawback,’ and whose ''ears he threatened to crop 
with a pair of shears.^ Beginning in the vestibule of th*e 
coundl-chafnber, it was continued on the open ijausey’ yv 
everybody’s hearing. There wp heat; the younger may 
have raised his hand against the elder, or he may wot. • The 
Earl, at any rate, declared that he went in fear of his life.. 
Then cante the hour, most Inemorable, when he .«eaw the 
Queen alone. 

He was* seM for, and he came, as he told her at once, 

1 with his life in his;hand.’ 

' She asked him who would touch his hand, except to 
take it and shakejt? 

‘One, madam,’*he replied darkly, ‘who is too’near your 
Majesty for my honour or-’ and there he stopped. > 

‘ Or mine, would* you say ? ’ she flashed back at hirrf— 
one of her penetrative flashes, following a.qujck turn of the 
head. Remember, she knew nothing of his brawl with the 
’Prince. * 

He disregarded her riposte , and pursued ,his suspicions. 

‘ Madam, Jtnaflam, I very well know—for I still have friends 
in Scotland—in .what danger I stand. I very well know 
who talked together against me behind the baclj-gallery at 
Perth, and can guess at what was said, and how this laje 
discreditable scene was laid,-’ 

‘ Oh, you guess this, brother! you guess that! ’ the 
Queen snapped at him ; ‘ I am weary of your guesses 
against my‘friends. There was the Earl of Bothwell, 
whom you guessed your mortal enemy; now I suppose? it 
is the Prince, my husband. Do you think all Scotland 
finds you in the way? It is easy ior j/ou to remove the 
suspicion.’ 

His loqks, reproached her. ‘ Did you send for me, 
madam, to 'Mound ftie ? ’ . 

‘No, no. You have served ,me jvell. I am not •un¬ 
mindful.’ Her eyes grew gentle as she remembered 
Wemyss and the hasty mysteries of the night—the hurry, 
the whispered urgings, the wild-b,eating heart. She held 
out her hand, shyly, as befitte/f recognition of a blushful 
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service. ‘ f can never quarrel with you, brother, knowing 
“what you know, remembering what you have seep.’ 

Whither was fled the finer sense of the man ? He mis¬ 
understood her grossly h believing that she feared his 
‘knovMed^e. ' He did' not take he/ proffered • hand*—she 
dre^v it bapk after awhile, sjowly. 

‘ You gay well, sister,’ he answered, with cold reserve. 
‘ There should be no quarrel, nor need thqre be 1 ,- while you 
'remember me—and yourself.’ „ 

‘ It was not at all in my mind, I assure you,’ she told 
him, with an air' of dismissing the foolish thing j and went 
on, in the same breath, to speak of the vexatious news 
from England—as if he and she were of the same opinion 
.about that! Her ‘ good sister,’ she said, was holding 
strange language, requiring the, returri of ‘ subjects in 
contumacy,’ showing herself offended at unfriendly dealing, 
and what not—letters, said Queen Mary, which required 
speedy answer, jnd could have but one answer. The 
Contract of Matrimony, in short, had been prepared by my 
Lord Morton, was ready to be signed; the high parties' 
were more than ready. Should she send for the treaty? 
She wished her brother to see it. That was why she had 
summoned him. 

He was ( seldom at a loss, for when direction failed him 
he had^a store of phrases ready to eke out thfc time. But 
now that he was plumply face to face with what he had 
come both to hate and to fear, he stamm'ered and looked 
all about. 

She rang her hand-bell, and bade the page-call Signior 
Dav^ ‘ and thg parchment-writing ’; then, while she waited 
in matronly calm, sedately seated, hands in lap, he wrestled 
with his alarms, s'aspibions, grievances, disgusts ; saw them 
flare c before him like shapes—lewd, satyr shapes with their 
tongues out; lost control of himself, and broke out. 

‘The marriage-band, yoji speak 6f? -ah—but 

these is much to say anent such a thing—a tedious 
iriquir^ t Madam—madam—I should have exhibited to 

you before—the fault is in me that I did not- There 

is a common sense abroad—no man can fight a nation— 
it is thought that the case is altered. Yes, yes! Monarchs 
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—you that be set in authority over men—are tcf be warned 
by them that *stand about your thrones, monished and 
exhorted. ’Tis your duty to* listen, theirs to impart: 
duty to God and the conscietice., I am sore at a loss fcflr. 
words-’* 

Probably she had not beery listening very sfosely,, or 
heeding his agitation. She stopped him with a dittle 
short laugff. 

‘ Nay, Ids not wprds you Hack. Find courage, brother. 
‘Why, madam,’ said he, ‘and so I riVust. “ It is ex¬ 
pedient/ saitfo fire’Book, “ that one man cfic ; ——”! What 
a whole nation drejds, there mifet be some one to declare 
-r-even though, in so doing, *he should seem to stultify 
himself. Oh, lhadam, is not the case altered from wh*t» 
it promised at first ? Alas, what hope can we ’now have 
—seeing what we, have seen—that this young man .will 
prove f setter-forth* of Christ’s religion ? Or how can \ve 
suppose that he will ensue what we most desire—I nlean 
the peace of God upon true believers ? »Do they know 
him in ‘Engljyrd and suppose *that of him ? Then how 
can we suppose it? Why, what token hafh he showed 
towards t$ie # faithful but that of rancour? What pro¬ 
fessions hatli hg made, save them * of mass-mongering, 
false prophecy, idolatry, loving darkness, shipining the 
light ? Oh, madaih, I am sore to say these things-*;—’ 

The Italian entered vvith^ his parchments before he could 
hurry to a close or she stop him with an outcry. 

It needed not so quick an eye to sense the brewing of 
a storm. The Queen sat back in her chair, cowering in 
the depths of it. Her eyes were fastened .upon a Titfrle 
glass bowl which stood on the table—in a broody stare 
which saw nothing but midnight, "flie Earl, white to the 
edge of his lips, was waving his hands in the air. Bfight 
and confident, the Italian stood at fire door; but my 
lord, in his .ggitatidn, turned, upon^ him. ‘ Man, you’re a 
trespasser. Off with you ! The Qu’eep is in council—cffF 
‘ Scusi,’ says Davy, ‘ I am summoned. Eccomi.', 

He was dramatically quiet; he woke the Queen. 

She started from her chair apd* rap to him. ‘ Oh, 
David, David, he denies me! perjury! Perjury! ’ 
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‘ Sovereign lady,’ said the Italian, ‘ here is one who will 
never deny you anything.’ 

As he knelt my lord Recovered his dignity. ‘ It is not 
convenient, madam-’ 

■Ah, but 'she fated' about. ‘ Co'nvenient! convenient! 
To,end \^hat you have tjpgun? You! that led Aie to 
him !■ Ygu that drove us in with your breath like a sheet 
of flame 1 ’ 

He put up his hand, driven to defepd himself. ‘ Nay, 
madam, nay! It cannot be said. My design was never 
adopted—ft wai misunderstood. I botvea sto no*, idols— 
that be far from me. I Was outside the door. I neither 
know what was done withiii your chapel, nor afterward^ 
(W/thin any chambers of the house. My only office 
was-’ ' 

She held herself by the throat—all gathered together, 
as “if she would spring at him. 

Signior Davy, looked mildly from one to the other. 
‘ Scust,’ he sai'd,«his voice soft as milk, 1 but your lordship 
was not outside all doors. > I know to a pojnt hotv much" 
your lordship knows.’ 

The Earl gasped for breath. 

At this' point the' Queen seemed to have' got strength 
through th { e hands. She let them down from her neck, as 
if the jpasm had passed. Her heart Spoke—a lyric cry. 
‘ He brought me to the chamber door, and kissed my 
cheek, and wished me joy ! ’ She spoke 1 like one enrapt, 
a disembodied sprite, as if the soul could have seen the 
body in act, and now rehearse the tale. ‘ H.e led me to 
the Chamber door, and kissed my cheek ! “ Sweet night,” 

says he, “ sweet sister ! See how your dreams come true.” 
And “ Burning dheell! ” says he ; and “ Fie, fie, the wild 
blood of a ,lass! ” I think my cheek did prophesy, and 
burn for the shamfe to come.’ She turned them a tragic 
shape — drawn mouth, gr^at eyes, "expository hands. 
‘ Why, sirs, if a groom* trick a poor wench and deny her 
Her 'lihes, you put her up in a sheet, and freeze the vice 
out of her with your prying eyes! Get you a white sheet 
for Queen Mary and ‘stare the devil out of her! Go you : 
why do you waft ? Ah* , pardon, I had forgot 1 ’ She 
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exhibited one to the other. ‘This man has*no time to 
spare that he may chastise the naughty. The throned is* 
made shameful that the throne, nfay be emptied. Give 
hint a leg, David ; he will strynd your friend for it.’ 

‘Dear madam ! swbet madam !’ fhuftnured*tne Italian. • 

Blit slje had left him now for white skulker jp^the door. 

‘ Oh you, you, you, in your hurry ! ’ she mocked jjim,,‘ deny 
me not mj- shroud and candle. For if you are to sit in my 
seat I will stand a£ the kirk gate and cry into all hearts that; 
go by, “ See me here as I stand in my shroud. 1 am the 
threshold*he*trod* upon. He reached hit; degree o’er the 
spoils of a girl.” ’ • She came tloser to him, peering sfnd 
ivhispering. ‘ And I will be* nearer, my lord, whenas you 
are dead. I 'will flit over the graves pf the kings mv 
ancestors till I And the, greenest, and there shhll I sit a 
nights, chattering, your tale to the men that be there,with 
their frue-born abfiut them. “ Ho, you that were lawful 
kings of Scotland, listen now to nae! ’’ J shall say. *And 
they will lift their heads in their vault** ’and learf upon 
their Bony elbows at ease and‘hear of your shameful birth 
and life of lies and treasons, and most miserable death. And 
you in your cerements will lie close, I think, my brother, 
lest the very dead turn their backs on you.’ 

She stopped, struggling for breath. The dangerous 
ecstasy held her ‘still, like a rigor; but he, who with shut 
eyes and fending arms had been avoiding, now lifted his 
head.* * 

1 You misjudge me—you are too hasty-’ 

As a woman remote from hint and his affairs she 
answered him, ‘ Not so. But I have been tpo slow.’ 

‘Your Majesty should see —r 

She sprang into vehemence, transfigured once more by 
fierce and terrible beauty. 

‘ I do see. You are a liar. I sfe you through and 
through, "“asi£l the lies, like jnakes, in your heart. I will 
never willingly see you again.’ 

Still he tried to reason with'her.'’ ‘If accomjnbdatibn 
of joint griefs-’ 

‘None! There can be none. Where do we join, sir? 
Tell me, and I will burn the palt.’ 
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‘ Daar sir,’ said the Italian, as she paced the room, 
•gathering more eloquence—‘dear sir, I advise you to 
depart.’ 

,> The Earl was stung, Dy» the familiarity. ‘ Be silent, 
fellov?. Madam, sdffef me one more" word.’ 

‘ ‘ You Sfown in your wo^ds. Therefore, yes. 
fie gathered his wits together for this poor opportunity. 

• ‘ I have been misjudged,’ he said, ‘and kijow very well to 
\Vhom I^stand debtor for that." Nevertheless, I would still 
serve your Grace in chamber and in half so far as my 
conscience tvill differ me. I say, that ft my denine. But 
if you drive me from you ;*if I am turned from my father’s 

birthright- I beseech y6u to consider with what pain* 

|ul knowledge I«. depart. If I have witnessed unprincely 

dealing in "high places-’ « 

Sjie openly scorned him. ‘ Drown, .sir, drown! No, 
stay. I will throw you a plank.’ ' ' 

She rang the bpll. Des-Essars answered. 1 If my lord 
the Chancellor if, in hall, or in the precincts in any part, 

I desire his presence her& If he is abroad, send Mr." 
Erskine—and with speed.’ 

The boy withdrew. She sat, staring at nothing. The 
two men stood. Absolute silence. 

The ,Chanceller happened to be by. * He was found in 
the tennis-court, calling the game. Much he pondered the 
summons, and scratched in his red beard. ‘ 

‘ Who is with the Queen, laddie ? ’ 

He was told, thd Italian and my Lord* of Moray. 
Makiftg nothing of it, he whistled for his servant, who 
lounged with others at tha door. 

‘ Hurry, Jock Stott', my cloak, sword, and bonnet. At 
what*hour is.the Council ? ’ 

‘ My lord, at noon.’ . ,, 

He went off, muttering, ‘ \yhat’s in tRe wind*just now ? ’ 
and .as he went by the‘great entry saw the guard running, 
add Rdhi-d a shout: ' Room for the Prince’s grace! ’ He 
could see the plumes of the riders and the press about 
them. ‘ It’ll be a ne\fr qry before long, I’m thinking,’ he 
said to himsetf, anct went upstairs. 
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Entering that silent room, he bent his knee tcf the Queen. 
She did not nbtice his reverence, ljut said at once: ‘ My* 
Lorfl Chancellor, I shall not *sit at the Council to-day. 
You will direct the clerk to fidd.a pos^ill 1 to # the najne of 
my Ljprd of Moray here.’ 

‘ Madam, with good will. What shall his posiill be?.’ 

‘ You sjiall write against his name, Last time hS sits. 

I know that your business fc heavy. Farewell, my lords.’, * 

Mortoft and Moray went*out together. At th* end of 
the corridor anti head of the stair, M or ton 4 s topped. 

‘ MaA, fny •Lord of Moray, what is this ? ’. , 

For answer, th 4 Earl of l^oray looked steadily at him 
for a moment: then, ‘Come, come,’ he said, ‘we must go 
to our work, you,and I.’ 

They said no more;"but went through the hall, and 
heard j.he Prince’s ringing voice, high above all the others, 
calling* for ‘ that black thief Ruthven.’ They saluted a 
few and received many salutations. Lord John £?uart 
.passed.them, his arm round the neck of His Spanish page, 
and stared art his brother without greeting. These two 
hated each other, as all the world knew. That same night 
the Earl .’of .Moray left Edinburgh, and went iyto Argyll, 
where all his friends were. It was to be nine months 
before he gauld .lay his head down in his pwn house 
again. 

Very little passed between the Queen and her secretary. 
She sat quite still, staring and glooming; he moved about, 
touching a thing here and there, like a house-servant^who, 
by habit, dusts the clean furniture. This brought him by 
degrees close to her chair. Then' he,said_quickly, ‘ Madam, 
let me speak.’ 

‘Ay, speak, David.’ 

‘ Madam,’.he sayd, ‘ this is not likely to be work for fair 
ladies, though they be brave gs they are fair. I have seen 
it growing—this disturbance—a, maijy days. He ,i§ *npt 
alone by any means, my lord your brother. Madam, send 
a messenger into France. Send your little Jean-Marie.’ 

She looked up. ‘Into Franqp?,’ * 

1 Postill, a msyginal note. 
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‘Madams yes. Send a messenger into France. Let 
•him fetch home the Earl of Bothwell.’ 

She started. ‘ Him'? 

Riccio nodded his heaji quickly. 

•Wnereup&n she kaid, ‘ He is not ifi France.’ 

‘Send 4 for him, madam^’ said Riccio, ‘wheresoever he 
may .be—him and no other. Remember also—but no 
■ hurry for that—that you have my Lor 4 Gordon under 
your hagd. At need, remember him. A fine young man ! 
But the other! ‘Oh, send quickly for him ! Eh, eh, what 
a captain against rebels! ’ He could not see»hetv face; her 
hand covered it. * • 

‘ I will think of this,’ shd said. ‘ Go now. Send me 
£arwood: I am. mortally tired.’ Carwood 4 was her bed- 
chamberwbman. 

•There was a riot on the night folloVing the proclama¬ 
tion 4 of King Hepry, begun by some foaming fool in the 
Luckfenbooths* .Men caught him with a candle in his 
hand, burning straw again.*: a shop door. ‘.What’ are ye’ 
for ? What are ye for ? ’ they cried at him, and up he 
jumped with ‘the fired wisp in his hand, and*, laughed, 
calling ouf, ‘ I am the muckle devil! Come for the popish 
King! ’ The words fired more than the firand, for people 
ran hitjier and thither carrying their fierce relish, feeding 
each o’ther. The howling and tussling of men and women 
alike raged in and out of the wynds. It*was noticed that 
nearly all the women took the Queen’s part, and fought 
against the men—a thing seldom seen in Edinburgh. In 
a .desultory wg.y, with one or Iwo bad outbreaks, of which 
the worst was in the Gsassmarket, where they stoned a 
man and a girl to cflbath, it lasted all night. The Lord 
Lyon had his windows broken. Mr. Knox quelled the 
infuriates of the H%h Street. , _ 

This was on the night o£ July 28th, very.hot weather. 
On.the morning of the*30th she was married in her black 
uJeecfs^-jfor so she chose if, saying that she had been married 
already in colour, and as her lord was possessed of the 
living, so now he should own the dead part of her. She 
heard mass jdonej for th^ t Prince would not go to that 
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again ; but the Earl Of Atholl stood by her, while Lennox 
waited in. the* antechapel with his son. Mass over, thd 
words were spoken, rings put'qn. * He had one and she 
three. They knelt side by «side 4 and heard the prayers; 
she bowed herself to* the pavement, But he was vei$ stiff* 
They roge; he gave her a kisp When her w@men cgme 
about her he went away to her cabinet and waited for her 
there, quffet and self-possessed, not answering any of his* 
father’s speeches.. 

Presently they bring him in the Queen, with coaxings 
and entreaties.* ' 

‘ Now, madam,.now ! Do oflf your blacks. Come, never 
refuse us! ’ 

She laughed and shook her head, locking sidelong^ai 
her husband, 

‘Yes, yes,’ th§y cry, ‘we will ask the King, madam, 
since £ou are so pdrverse. Sir, give us leave.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, ladies, unpin her,’ he says. , 

Mary Sempill cried, ‘Come, my ladies*! Come*, sirs! 
Help her shgd her weeds.’ She took out a shoulder-pin, 
and the black shroud fell away from her bosom. Mary 
Fleming det loose her arms; Mary Seton’ kneeling, was 
busy about her waist; Mary Beaton* flacked oiT the great 
hood. Atholl, *Livingstone, Lennox, all came about her, 
spoiling her*of heV old* defences. When the bfacl^was all 
slipped off, she stood displayed in figured ivory damask, 
with’a bashful,’rosy, hopeful face. Atholl took a hand, 
Lennox the other. 

‘ By your leave, sweet madam.’ * They led her to the 
young man. 

‘ She is yours, sir, by her own free will. God bless the 
mating! ’ 

Then, when they had all gone tumbling out of the 
room, and you could have heard their laughter in the 
passages, *sl\e stood before him with her hands clasped. 

‘ Yes, my lord, I am here, £fse mh well.’ 

He gave a toss of the heaS; laughed aloujj ’ as he 
took her. 

* Ay, my Mary, I have thee now >’ 

He held her close, looking Keenly iifto hgr hazel eyes. 
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He kiS'sed iier mouth and neck, held up his head, and 
cheered like a hunter. k ‘ The mort o’ the defer! r The mort 
o’ the deer! ’Ware hounds, ’ware! Let the chief take 
assay,’ 

< 

The head of the Hamilti ns, the head of the Campbells, 
the head ef the Leslies, were all in Argyll with the Earl of 
'Moray. Mr. Knox was with his'young wife; Mr. Randolph 
kept hisdodging; the Earl of Both well was at sea; beating 
up north ; and ri)y Lord Gordon, new released from prison, 
was with his mother and handsome sister Jehn. ‘ None of 
these were at the marriage,, nor bidder to the marriage 
supper. But there came a decent man, Mr. George’ 
Bfiuhanan,, affording himself an epithalamy, and received 
in recompense the Queen’s and King’s picture set in 
brilliants. This did not prevent him from casting up his 
hands in private before Mr. Knox. The great' elder 
watched him grimly. e 

‘ So the wilful “lass has got her master! And a pranking. 
rider for a bitter jade! Man, George,’ he ..aid, looking 
critically through him, ‘ in my opinion you are a thin, 
truckling b.ody.’ 


END OF MAIDS’ ADVENTURE 
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OPINIONS OF FRENCH PARIS UhON SOME LATE EVENTS 
* » 

NICHOLAS the* lacquey, whom they call >' French PartV* 
can neither read nor write*, nor cipher save with notches in 
a wand.; but he has travelled much, and in shrewd com¬ 
pany; 'and has seen things—whatever men may do—of 
interest moral and otherwise. And whether he work* his 
sum by aid of his not over-orderly notclres, or upon his 
hot over-scrupulous fingers, the J dog can infer; he will get 
the quotient just, and present it you in divers tongues, 
with divert analogies drawn from his knowledge of affairs: 
France, Englancj, the Low Countries, Upper Italy, the 
Debateable Land—frorr\ one, any, or all, French,Paris can 
pick his case in point. Therefore, his thoughts, upop 
eventsjn Scotland, both those which led to his coming 
thither in the train of my Lord Bothwell, his master, and 
those which followed hard upon it, should be worth having, 
if by means <of a joke and a crown-piece one could get at 
them. 

You may see the man, if you-will, lounging any after¬ 
noon away with his fellows on the cause/—by the Market 
Cross, in the parvise of Saint Giles’, by the big houst at 
the head of Peebles Wynd (‘ late my Lord of Moray’s,’ he 
will tell you *vith a Vink), or, ( best of all, in the forecourt 
of Holyrood—holding his master’s' 1 clpak upon his # 

He is to be known at once by the clove carnation -or sprig 
of rosemary in his mouth, and by his way of looking 
Scotchwomen in their faces wjth, that, mixture of im¬ 
pudence and ndiveti which h,is nation lends her sons. 
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Being* whope son he is, he will be a smooth-chinned, lithe 
young man, passably vicious, and pale with it; grey in' the 
eye, dressed finely ifi a c good shirt, good jacket and 
.breeches. But for certain these two last will not rrfeet; 
'the fnowy lawn wFM force itself between, and,' like ,a vow 
oY^contidqnce, sunder twh 4 loves. Paris will be „ tender of 
his waist.. He will look at all women as they pass, not 
with reverence (as if they were a holier kind of flesh), but 
'rather, Like his namesake, as if he held the applf weighing 
in his hand. Seems to have no eye for men—will tell, 
you, if yoif ask him of them, that there' are moije -in Scot-' 
land but his master and Mr. Knox ; and yet can judge 
them quicker than any one. It was he who said of tlje 
rising, having seen him but once, after supper, at Stirling: 
‘This yofing man fuddles himself to btave out his failure. 
He, is frigid—wants a sex.’ And of the Queen, on the 
same short acquaintance, but helped 1 by hearsay’': ‘She 
had been so long the pet of women that she thought 
herself safe with any man. But now she knows that it 
takes more than a cod-piece to make a man. Trust Paris/’ 
Trust Paris! A crown will purchase the rogue, and yet 
he has a kind of faithfulness. He will endure enormously 
for his mister’s sake, shun no fatigues, winch at no pain, 
consider no shame—to be sure, he has none—blink at few 
perils. Talk to him, having slipped in your crown, he will 
Be frank. He will tell you of his master. 

A quick word of thanks, whistled off into the air, will 
introduce him to the broad piece. He will give it a flick 
in the air, catch it' as it comes down, rattle it in his 
hollowed paljn, with a grin ifito your face. ‘This is the 
upright servant, this pretty knave,’ he will say of his coin. 
‘For, look you,*.sir,‘this white-faced, thin courtier is the 
one* in all Jthe world whom you need not buy for more 
than his value. God of Gods, if my master thought fully 
of it he would be just such another. Because; it is as plain 
as, a monk’s lullaby that, iff you need not give more for 
ftim*l 5 ij|.n he is worth, ydu cannot give less! ’ 

His master, you have been told, is the great Earl of 
Bothwell, now Lord Admiral of Scotland, Lieutenant- . 
General of tjie E* 4 st, West, and Middle Marches, and right. 
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hahd of the Queen’s Majesty. How is the stony of #0 high 
a man involved in your crown-piece ? Why, thus. 

-French Paris displays the coiq. 3 ‘ Do you see these two 
children’s faces, these sharp oand) tender chinj, these slifa 
ne«Sk$, thesfe perching frowns ? What gays the cir^umscfip-' 
tion ? Maria et Henricus / b. G. Scotoruv Regi,na 
.ET REX. How! the mare before the sire? You*have 
touched, sfr ! ’ for obscrvo, Paris’s master came into Scot,-’ 
land, a pardoned rebel, because this legend at first-had run 
’ Henricus et^ Maria Rex et Regin’a, and there was 
outcry rakedf fiat f rebellion. And so surely, says Paris, as 
he had come, and jbeen received, him with his friends, and 
had given that quick shake of the head (which so well 
becomes him),*and lifted his war-shout of t Hoo ! hoo! 
Hepburn, hoo ! —so surely they struck a new coinage, at 
this very Christmas past—and here we are over Candlemas 
—witlf Maria et' Henricus, and the mare before the 
sire. 1 That is how my master came back to Scotland^ sir, 
and here upon the face of your bounty yoJsee the prentices. 
‘But th*ere w(Jl be a more abundant harvest, if I mistake 
not the husbandman.’ 

‘ That/is a droll reflection for me,’ he will add, ‘ who 
have been with jny master as near beggary as ’a swan in 
the winter, and nearer to death than the Devi] can have 
Understood. * I have served him here and there fqr many 
years—Flanders, Brabant, Gueldres, Picardy, Savoy, Eng¬ 
land. * Do you happen to know the port of Yarmouth? 
They can drink in Yarmouth. I have hidden with him in 
the hills of this country : that was when he had broken out 
of prison in this town, and before he hanged Pringld with 
his own hands. I have skulked there, I say, until ^the fog 
rotted my bones. I have sailed the seas fr roaring weather, 
and upon my word, sir, have had experiences enough to 
make the fortune of a preacher. There was a pirate of 
Brill in ouragompahy, Oudekjrk by name, who denied the 
existence of God in a tempest, and “perished by a thunder¬ 
bolt. Pam ! It clove him. “ There Is no God ! ” cried he, 
and with the last word there was a blare of white light, 
a crackling, hissing, tearing noise, a'crash; and when we 
’ looked at Oudekirk one side of Him was coal-black from 

0 
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the hafr to the midriff, and his jaws clamped together! But 
*1 could not tell you all-r-some is not very convenient, 
I must allow. * r 

** ‘We werp at Lille wlren <the Queen’s messenger—the 
little smutty-eyed Brabanter—foundhis. He blough* two 
letters : th£ Queen’s very sftort, a stiff letter of recall, pro¬ 
mising pardon “ as you behave yourself towards us.” The 
'other was from that large Italian, who sprawls where he 
ought npt, in his own tongue; as much as mcy be, like 
this :— 

t ‘ “ Most serene, cultivable lord, it is very ‘certain that if 
you come to this country you will be well received; the 
more so, seeing that certain” of your unfriends (he meant 
Monsieur de Moray) have been treated lately as they well 
deserve. The Queen weds Princ" Henry Stuart, of whom 
I will only write that I wish he were older and more 
resembled your magnificence.” 1 ' 

* ‘All Italians he, sir , yet so it is that their lies always 
please you. Yoii may be sure my master needed no more 
encouragement to make his'preparation of travel. It was' 
soon after this that he showed me a glove he had, and an 
old letter of the Queen’s. We were in his bedchamber, he 
in his bed. He has many such pledges, many and many, 
but he wag sure of this glove because it was stiff in two 
fingers. , When he told me that he intended for Scotland 
and must take the glove with him, I said, “ Master, be 
careful what you are about. It is certain that the Queen 
will know her own glove again, and should this prove the 
vrong one it will be worse for you than not to show it 
it«all."’ 

1 “ P6oh, man,” says he, “ the glove is right enough. 
There are no others stiff from a wetting. But look and 
ee. ‘ Let’s be sure.” 

‘ It was true there were no others quite so stiff in the 
ngers. Tears had done it, the letter said : but who knows, 
ith women?’ French' p ' ,, "'s, here, would give a hoist to 
is breeches. 

‘ In September last we made land, after a chase in 
rious weather. Art English ship sighted us off Holy' 
land: we r?.n nc&r to be aground on that pious territory, 
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but our Lady or Saint Denis, or a holy partnership bhtween # 
them, saved us'. They sent oijt a t long boat to head us* 
intc^shoal water; we slipped in between. My master had 
the helm and rammed it d<Swn#w^th^his hejl; we # canie 
abou% to the wind, we flew, witJj the water hissing albjj^f 
the gunwale. We saw them in' the breakers as»we gained 
the deeps. “ There goes some beef into the pi«kle-tub 1 ” 
cried he, and ^:ood up and hailed them with mockery, 
“ Sooner*you than me, yi drowning swine!” he roars 
'against the ten^pest. Such a man is my’jjiastej. 

‘ We’fcAmcf anchorage at Eyemouth, and pricked up tjie 
coast-road to this ;place. The war—if you can call it war, 
which was a chasing of rats in a rickyard—was as good as 
over, but by no means the cause of war. • The Queen \m.a 
home from the field, whore they tell me she had shown the 
most intrepid front of any of her company. Not muoh to 
say, perhaps. Yet* remember that she had Monsieur* de 
Huntly with her, that had been Gotdon-»-a fine stark fnan, 
like a hawk, whom she had set free from prison and re¬ 
stored lo his Earldom before tfte rebellion broke out; and 
he is passably courageous. But it was 3 valet of his, 
Forbes, “,Yed Sandy Forbes,” they call him, who told me 
that he had nevgr in his life seen anything like the Queen 
of Scots upon that hunting of outlaws. Thijpk of this, 
dear sir! llte King in a gilt corslet, casque of fcathejs, 
red cloak and all, greatly attended by his Englishmen— 
his pavilion, his 6ed, his cooks and scullions ; his pampered, 
prying boys, his little Forrest, his little Ross, his Jack and 
his Dick; with that greyhead, bowing, soft-handed cousin 
of his, Monsieur Archibald, for secretary-»-hey ? “Very 
good *. you picture the young man. And she ! ’ French 
Paris threatens you with one finger, presented like a pistol 
at your eyes. ‘ She had one lady oQcompasy, upofl my 
soul, one qnly, the fair Seton ; that one and no other with 
her in a camp full *of half-n^ked, cannibal men—for what 
else are they, these Scots ? Slje* \ypre breastplate, and 
gorget of leather, a leather cap for her head,, a short 
red petticoat, the boots of a man. As for her hair, it 
streamed behind her like a pennpnTn the wind. It was 
hell’s weather, said Sandy Fo/kes; rain and gusty wind, 
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, freshehing £iow and again to tempest; there were quags to 
be crossed, torrents to,be fqrded ; the rain drove like sfeet 
across the hills. Well, she throve upon it, her eyes Uike 
plars, Thefe was ;io ,tawyirig because of her; she raced 
'likfe a coursing dog, and. v nearly caught the Baste rd of 
Scotland, o He was the root of all mischance, as always in 
a kingdom; for a bastard, do you see ? means fire some¬ 
where. Have you ever heard tell of my.Lord Don John 
of Austma ? Ah, if we are to talk of fire, look oU't for him. 

‘ It was in the flats below Stirling that she felt the scent' 
hqt in her face The Bastard had had six hours' stkrt; but 
if spurring could have brought horses tel face that weather, 
she had had him in jail at this hour, or in Purgatpry’. 
‘“‘Half my kingdom,” cries she, “ sooner than lose him 
now! ” But he got clear away, he and Monsieur le Due, 
an dr the old Earl of Argyll, and Milord Rothes and the 
rest of them. They crossed the March into England, and 
she "dared not fellow them against advice. My master, 
when he came, 4, confirmed it: he would not have her 
venture, knowing England as well as he did; and I need 
not tell you, sir, that—for that once—he had the support 
of the King. He was out of breath, that King’’ But, of 
course! If you drink to get courage you must pay for it. 
Your wind goes, and then where is,your courage? In the 
bpttle, in the bottle ! You drink again—and so you go the 
vicious round.’ French Paris {lips his finger and thumb, 
extinguishing the King of Scots. ‘The King, sir? Pouf! 
Perished, gone out, snuffered out, finished, done with 
adieu ! ’ He kisses His hand tp the sky. This is treason : 
let us shift our ground. 

‘ I did not see my master’s reception, down there in 
the palace: that was not for a lacquey. Very fine, very 
curious, knowing ^Fat I know. They met him in the 
hall, a number of the lords—none too. friendly.as yet, but 
each waiting on the other „to get a 'line: -my Lord of 
j^tkpll, a grave, honest rpan, my Lord of Ruthven, pallid, 
mad and struggling with his madness, my Lord of Lindsay, 
who ought to be a hackbutter, or a drawer in a tavern ; 
there were many oth§rs t ryen of no account. My master 
entered on the arm of tlje new Earl pf Huntly, just 
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restored, the fine young man, to the honours# of Ms late 
father. 'In thi^ country, you must know, a certain number 
of tjie lords are always in rebellion against the King. He 
imprisons, not executes, thefln; ffor he knovjs very well 
that before*long anotfier factioiy will Be out agajnst*hit^ ; 
and then# it is very convenient ao release the deers in Jhe 
former. For by that act of grace you convert them into 
friends, wfio will beat your new foes for you. They in 
their turn go to ^prison. "fou know the fate o 4 M. de 
iHuntly’s fatheg fqr instance—how he i^elled and died, 
and waS <#ug*out of the grave that they might spit uppn 
his old body ? jThe Bastard’s doing, but the Queen 
allowed it. And now, here is the Bastard hiding in the 
rocks, and old* Huntly’s son hunting him high # and loy.» 
Drdle de pays ! But, I was about to tell you, rebels though 
we had been, they received us well—crowded about us— 
ciappea our shoulders—cheered, laughed, talked all* at 
once. My master was nearly off life feet.as.they bore*him 
down the hall towards the fire. Now, mere by the fire, 
warming hinjself, stood a noBleman, very broad in the 
back, very pursy, with short-fingered, fat h^pds, and well- 
cushioned' little eyes in his face. So soon as he saw us 
coming he grew.red and walked awajl. 

‘ “ Ho, hOj my Lord .of Morton, whither away so fast ? ” 
cried out my master. . 

‘ And my Lord of Livingstone said: “ To sit on tne 
Great Seal, lest* Davy get it from him ”; and they all 
burst out laughing like a pack of boys. I suppose he is 
still sitting ‘close, for he has not ijeen seen this long 
time. 

‘ We sent up our names and waited—but we waited an 
hour! Then came my Lord of Traquai/and took up my 
master alone. He had his glove and letter with *him, 
I knew. jjle. was determined to risk them. 

‘ The Queen hacf nobody v^ith her ; and he told me that 
the first thing she said to him wa? tdiis :—“ My lord, you 
have things of mine which I need. Will you not give them 
to me?" 

‘ He took them out of his bosotp—if you know him you 
will see hjs twinkling eyes, neyer off her—and held them 
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up. ‘'They have been well cared for, madam. I trust 
“that your Majesty will be as gentle with them.” « 

‘ “ They are safe with c ifte,” says the Queen. So then, 
after a fine Reverence, hepgavfc them up, and she thanked 
'him, hnd j 5 Ut them' in hcR. bosom ; ahd I would give.forty 
crowns to.Jcnow where they are now. I know where they 
will be before long. 

‘Now what do you think of. that? It shows’you, first, 
fhat he , was right and I wrofig; for she never 'ooked at 
the thing, and arty woman’s glove would have done, with 
a little sea-water on the fingers. My master, bt'me tell 
you, is a wise man, even 1 at his wildest. He did more 
good to himself by that little act than by any foolish play 
pfdhe constant lover. He showed her that fche might trust 
hfm. True. But much more than that, he showed her 
that„he did not need her tokens; and that was the paster- 
stroke. ‘ 

‘The same lipe he has followed ever since—he alone, 
like the singling" hound in a pack. He has held her at 
arm’s length. She has trussed him, and shown it; he has’ 
served her well, but at arm’s length. That Italian fiddler, 
rolling about in her chamber, too much aware of his value, 
takes another way. Lord forgive him ! he is beginning to 
play the patron. That can only lead him to one place, in 
my opinion. Hated! that is a thin wbrd to use in his 
respect. He makes the lords sick with fear and loathing. 
They see a toad in the Queen’s lap, as in ’the nursery tale, 
and no one dare touch the warty thing, to dash it to the 
wall. My master would dare, for sure ; but he does not 
choose. For, all that, he says that Monsieur David is 
a fool. 

‘ It is when I atp trussing him in the mornings, kneeling 
before him, ,that he speaks his mind most freely. He is 
like that—you mOst be beneath his notice to get his 
familiarity. Do you know the course he takes here in this 
worjd of rats and women ? To laugh, and laugh, and laugh 
again fvfilh ! He varies his derision, of course. He will 
' not rally the King or put him to shame, but listens, rather, 
and watches, and nods his head at his prancings, and says, 
“ Ha, a fine fc>old game,' now! ”; or, if he is appealed to 
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directly, will ask, “ Sir, what am I to say to yoji ? the same 
as'’ Brutus said to Caesar ? ” “ And what said Brutus ? * 

crijs the King. “Why, sir,” i*epli6s my master, “he said, 
Sooner you than me, Caesari’ ’that is his favourite adage. 
And|so he?plays with*the King,Jus* ejtes twinkling amcf m* 
mouth broad, but no teeth shopping. He shows fieither iais 
teeth nor his hand. He is a good card-player*^ ancj sft he^. 
should be* who Jias been at,the table with the Queen-Mothes 
Catherine, daughter of Mischief and the Apothecary. • 

‘ The Kin^ hates my master without understanding; 
the Quean lSans on him to gain understanding; but she 
has not gained it yet. You ibay trust my lord for that. 
•Did you hear of the mass oif Candlemas Day, a week past 
to-day? Hotr she thought this a fine qpcasion to restore 
the ancient use t her epemies beaten over the* border,*all 
her friends shoyld carry tapers, so that the Queen of 
Heaven might be’purified again of her spotless act?*,She 
required it personally of all the Iprds, one by one, ljerself 
beseeching them with soft eyes and mojidhs of the hands 
hard *to be % denied. Moreover, she is to have need of 
purification herself if all goes well. For she is . . . but 
you catyjudge for yourself. Many promised her on whom 
she had not counted ; my master, on whom she did count, 
refused her pofnt-blank. The strangest part of the business 
is, however* that bis credit is higher now than it was before. 
So much so that she has made him a fine tfiarri&ge. 
Monsieur de Huntly’s sifter is the lady ; I have seen her, 
but reserve my judgment. I think that she will not like 
me—I feel.it in the ridges of my ears, a very sensitive part 
with me. She was in the*Queen’s circle one day—<the day 
on which I saw her—a statue of a woman, upon whom the 
Queen cast the eyes of that lovei* whp goes to church to 
view his mistress afar off, and has no regard for a*iy but 
her, and waits and hopes, and counts every little turn of 
her head*-r^s patient as a watching dog. Curious! curious 
government of women ! Hey—pardon ! The Council is 
up. I must be forward. Sir, *1 tlfank you, and* humbly 
salute you.’ 

Frendh Paris pushes through th# huddle of servants, the 
rosemary sprig in his mouth. r 
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My Lord^Admiral the Earl of Bothwell comes out one 
of the first, between the Lords Seton and Caithness. He 
talks fast, you notice, with k good deal of wrist and finger 
\gork, acknowledges no salutations though he is offered 
many. 1 My Lord 'Setonstakes them all upon himself, 
misses no£ pne. The Earl of Caithness is an oldish man, 
rather,hard of hearing. Heeding nobody, speaking as he 
feels, laughing at his own jokes, capping one with another, 
the burly admiral stands bafehead in ithe raw*- drizzle, 
swinging his feathered hat in his hand- . There seems 
much to say“ if .he could only remember it, and no" hurry. 
Hdrses are brought up, gentlemen mount by the post and 
spur away. Three ushers come running, waving their ,J 
^apds. ‘ Sirs, the King ! ’ The crowd gathers; the Lord 
Admiral continues his conversation, 

Tlje King comes out, taller by a head than .most, 
exceedingly magnificent, light - haired, hot in the face. 
Hats* and bonnefs, are doffed, but in silence. The great 
grey stallion with -’red trappings is his; and he can hold it 
though two grooms cannot ivell. He stands ,for a while, 
pulling on his gauntlet, scowling and screwing his mouth 
as he tussles with it. But the scowls, you gather, t are less 
for the glove than for*a calm-eyed, fleshy, oink man with 
a light red beard, who has emerged but just now; whose 
furred cloak is over-fringed, whose bonnet sags too much 
ove'r one eye, the jewel in it too broad. This is Signior 
Davy, too cool and too much master to please one who is 
hot and not master of himself. You can see the King’s 
mood grow furious to» the point of unreason,' while my 
Lor;d Bothwell .continues his tales, and the Italian, secure 
in a crowd, seems to be daring an attack. 

The King is mounted, the King is away. The crowd 
drives ■'back tq right and left. He goes swinging down the 
steep street, his gentlemen after him. The Earl pf Bothwell 
calls out, ‘ Paris, my cloak.’ 

Pqris turns the rosemary sprig. ‘ Le voici, monseigneur.’ 

He Walks away to his lodging like any plain burgess of 
the town, and Paris trips jauntily after him, looking Scotch¬ 
women in the face. 



CHAPTER II 


GRIEFS ANjp CONSOLATIONS OF ADONIS 

In these dark February days the King was prone to regard •> 
his troubles as the'consequence, and not the verification, oY 
certain words spoken by Archie Douglas on the braeside 
by Fallvirk—that being a trick of the unreasonable, to date 
their misfortunes from the time whan they first find them 
out. And yet it was an odd thing that Archie should have 
s’poken *in his t private ear shortly after Michaelmas, and 
that here was Candlemas come and gone, wijih everything 
turning tq* prove Archie right. Now, which of the three 
was the grey-polled youth—prophet, philosopher, or bird 
of boding? # , 

Consider fiis Majesty’s affairs in order. The £)ueen, 
before marriage and at the time of it, had been as meek 
as a girl newly jparted from her mother, newly launched 
from that familiar shore to be seethed in the deep, secret 
waters of matrimony. Something of that exquisite docility 
he had discerned when he experienced, for .instance?, the 
prerogatives of a man. One name before another is a 
very small matter; but it had given’hirsf a magnanimous 
thrill to read Henricus et Maria upon the white moftey, 
and to feel t tl\e confidence that Henricus ET MARIA, in 
very fact, it w^s noil and was to be. Little things of the 
sort swelled his comfort up: tfie styih rpyal, the chief saat^ 
the gravity of the Council (attendant upon his), the awe 
of the mob, the Italian’s punctilio, his father’s unfeigned 
reverence. Even Mr. Randolph’s remarked abstention was 
flattering, for it must have cosjt'tfie ambassador more to 
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ignore tha King than the King could ever have to pay for 
the slight.' Now, a plan, needs time to gfet the flavours of 
such toothsome tribute ; f he must roll it on his tongue, (dally 
over it wijh his yiti(nsf es. 0 Little Forrest, the chamber- 
fhila, cpuld have told a'thing or two: how the Kitig used 
tp wear bis gold circlet in J privatc, and walk the room in his 
crimson «mantle. Antony Standen knew something. Yes, 
yes, a man needs time ; and 'such time was denied him— 
and (by Heaven!) denied him by the Queen hefSelf. 

By th(? Qu^en 1 From the hour when she heard the, 
yews from Argyll, that the rebels, her brother at their 
head, had called out the clans of thje west—Campbells, 
Leslies, Hamiltons—against her authority, she was an 
feature whom*her King had never conceived of. He was 
told by Archie Douglas then, and partly believed, that she 
was slighting him; but the plain truth is, of course, that 
afl her keen love for him was running now in a narrow 
ch&nnel—that sf streftuous loyalty to the young man she 
had chosen to set beside her. These hounds to deny his 
kingly right! Let them Team then what a King he was, 
for what a King she held him ! She strained every nerve, 
put edge to every wit in his vindication. While he lay 
abed, stretching, dreaming—sometimes of her, more often 
of her Iqye for him, most often, of what he should do 
yhen,Jae was fairly roused : 1 Let them not try me too far,' 
little Forrest! I say, they had best not! ’ etc.—at these 
times she was in her cabinet with the Italian, writing to 
her brother of France, her father of Rome, her uncles and 
cousins of Lorraint, promising, wheedling; threatening, 
imploring. Or she was in audience, say, with George 
Gordon, winning back his devotion with smiles and tender 
looks, with a haftd to the chin, or two clasping her knee— 
with all the girlis^ wiles she knew so well and so divinely 
used. For his sake — that slug-abed — she, dared see 
Bothwell again ; and greater pride h*ath no- woman than 
this, to brave th<j fjljl love for the sake of the new. 
Finafl)*, when cajolery and bravado had done their best 
for her, she sprang starry-eyed into battle, headed her 
ragged musters ^in *a .sljort petticoat, and dragged him 
after her in* gilded armouj. That is what a man—by the 
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mas?, a King!—may fairly call being docked of^iis tltne to 
get the flavours* , 

t^e went out unwillingly to jvar, with sulky English 
eyes for all the petty detriments. / I-[e .yiiffed ;ft her array*,• 
her rddshanks armed’with bill* her Jeddart J>owm<ig, 
haggard hillmen from Badenocn and Gowrie., Whe^e 
were the broad pavilions, the camp-furniture, the. permons 
and pense£s, the siege-train, the led horses, the Prince’s, 
cloth of e&tate? Was he td huddle with reivers under a 
pent of green bpughs, and with packed cbwdung keep the 
wind frotn ,, his* anointed person ? King of kings, Ruler pf 
princes ! was she totdo the like? How she laughed, tossed 
bfeck her hair, to hear him ! 

‘Hey, dear "heart, you are in wild Scotland,,where all* 
fare alike. O King of Scots, forget your smug England, 
and tc^tch me, the^ Queen, to laugh at stately France! 
.Battle, my prince, battle ! The great game 1 ’ * 

She galloped down the line, looking .bapk for hirft to 
follow. Line! it was no line, but a jostling horde of 
market-drovers clumped upoir*a knowe. There were no 
formation, no livery, no standard—unless ^hat scarecrow 
scarf wer«f one. Why should he follow hereto review a 
pack of thieves ?, 

Hark, har,k, how the rascals cheered her! .They ran 
all about her, tossing up their bonnets on pikes.,, Th^y 
were insulting her. 

‘ By God 1 ’ fie cried out, ‘ who was to teach them 
behaviour ? Was this the King’s office ? ’ 

‘ It is the’Queen’s, my good lord ;*she will teach them,’ 
said the Italian at his elbow. ‘ And what, her Majesty 
omits the enemy will teach thorn, at his own charges. 
I know your countrymen by now. Manners? Out of place 
in the field. Courage ? They have never wanted for that.’ 

The Kipg. grew red, as he tried in vain to stare down 
this confident knavb ; then turned to his Archie Douglas. 

‘ A company of my Lord Essex’.^ dio/se,’ he said, ‘ would 
drill these rabble like a maggoty cheese.’ 

Archie excused his nation. ‘ They will trot the haggs 
all day, sir, on a crust of rye-brjacf, a,nd engage at the 
close for a skirl of the pipesj ’ Hearken! they are at it 
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now. * ’Tiathe Gordons coming in.’ The thin youth drew 
himself upl * Eh, sirs, njy heart warms \o it?! ’ he said, 
honestly moved by an hqnest pride. 

But theteing sulkpd| ‘Filthy work! Wljere are my 
pjpDpTe ? u Ho, you T my <jtoak ! ’ 

i J Ay, tfaere comes a spit o’ rain,’ said Archid Douglas, 
nosing tl*e weather. This was no way for a mag to get the 
flavours of kingship. 

In the chase that followed—forced marches oft Glasgow, 
after old ^hate^erault, the scouring o£ tlje Forth valley* 
t|je view-hallpo at Falkirk, and much mo?e—$h& Queen 
had to leave him alone, ior^so he chos# it ; and there was 
no time to humour him, had there been inclination. Bdt 
•tauly there was*none. She had the sting of weather and 
tfte scurry in her blood ; she was in perfect health, great 
spirts, loving the work. Hunter’s work! the^ happy 
oblivion of the short night’s rest, the privations, the relish 


of Simple farg, drhe spring and hoping, the searching of 
hillsides and descents into sombre valleys, your heart in 
your mouth ; all the trick* and veer of mountain warfare, 


the freedoms,, the easy talk, the laughing, the horseplay ; 
she found nothing amiss, kept no state, and yeVer felt the 
lack of it? The Italian and his letter-<^sc, Lethington 
and his dqpkets, were behind. Atljoll watched Edinburgh 
Castle, for lier, Both well was coming home; she had none 
with her but Mary Seton for # countenaijce, Carwopd for 
use, one page (Adam Gordon), one esquire (Erskine), and 
Father Roche. For the rest, her cousin and councillor 


and open-air comradfe was George Gordon, l.-fte in bonds. 
S® sometime* a whole day would pass without word to 
•the King; later, as at Falkirk, where the scent had been 
so hot, three or flYir cfays ; and she never missed him! 

This was* the occasion when Archie Douglas, riding 
with his kinsman", nad pointed to the head ©f J:he valley, 
saying, ‘ There goes a man jn good company, who lately 
waaglad of any.’ 'J'htjKing scowled, which encouraged 
him. ‘ Ay,’ he went on—‘ ay, the favour of the prince can 
lift up and cast down. Who’d ha’ thought, sirs, that yon 
Geordie Gordon sh 01 Ild.be son of a disgraced old body, 
that must b® dug free froiji the worms before he could 
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be punished enough ? And now Geordie’s in »a fail- way 
for favours/ and* hath his bonnyjearldom almosp under his 
Lmcf. Eh, sirs, that put your trpst in prince*, go warily 
yo*i- ways! ’ * ’ ‘ 

Ruthven, by his sid£, nudged ]jim to’be done v^th*t..' # 

‘ No, rflo, my lord,’ cries Archie, ‘ I’ll not be silencgd 
when I see my kinsman slighted ; him and his high rights 
passed over for at\ outlaw ! ’ * 

These words wore used, ‘ slighted,’ ‘ passed ove»’ The 
words rankled, 4 thq things signified came'^to pys, as sur¬ 
prisingly* /he/ will when once you begirv to look f<jr 
them. * 

First sign :—Early in the winter, so soon as the war was 
over and Scotland ridded for a time of declare^ enemie*, 
the Earl of Bothwell came home whilst the King was at 
Linlithgow, was received by her Majesty, and (it seems) 
made welcome. No doubt but he made use of her kind¬ 
ness to line his own nest; at any* rate,»pi^e of the first 
things asked of the returning monarch was to appoint 
fhis Bo'thwell, Lieutenant-Genefal of the South and Lord 
Admiral of Scotland. The parchments carye before him 
for the sign-manual. O prophet Archibald ! he found the 
Queen’s name already upon them. 

He raised^ an outcry. ‘ The Earl of Bothvjell! The 
Earl of Bothwell! ’ How much more grace for this gytlaw,? 
Is it not enough that he return with his head on his 
shoulders ? ’ 

She replied that he had deserved well of both of them. 
He had scared her shameful brother Put of Scotland, who 
would have gone for no other body. He had,a stout heant, 
had promised her that Moray should die an alien or a felon,’ 
and would keep his word. 

‘ But this office is a promise to my father, madam,’ kays 
the King. t ‘} promised him that Lieutenancy six months 
since, and rnay no friore go back upon my word than my 
Lord Bothwell upon his.’ , ... 

Rather red in the face, she urged her reasons., ‘ That 
is not convenient, dear friend. They do not love my Lord 
of Lennox in the West. There ye 'other reasons—good, 
reasons. Had you been here you would* have* heard them 
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all. You jnust not vex me in this, now—of all time? in 
my life.’ - 

He lookid her up and, down curiously, without mariners, 
•Without enthusiasm. ^•’^•hajJs he did not understand her— 
h£* hSd j. thick head, ^hen he signed the Sockets and 
wgnt out,,not having seen that she had shut hen eyes and 
was blushing. 

Dreadfully jealous of his ‘prerogatives,’ he interposed 
in everything after this, had a'il state correspondence before 
him and saw all Vhe replies, whether thfjy ^vere of home or 
abroad, fierp fhe Italian angered him, wHose c hhbit had 
always been to converse with her Majesty in French: no 
frowns nor furious pacing of'the closet could break him of 
cit The Queenf very gentle towards him, insisted that the 
s&cretary should paraphrase his letters into a kind of Scots ; 
butc the King, who was stupid at business, boggled over 
the halting translation, did not understand any more than 
at first, and suspected the Italian of deliberate mystifi¬ 
cation. He toJtl the Queen that she should speak the 
vernacular with this hirelihg. She said, apd truly, that 
she thought ip French and spoke it better; when, never¬ 
theless, she tried to gratify him, even he saw tfeat it was 
absurd. Absurd or "not, he loved David none the better 
for that. t 

c He t ^uspected everybody about her person, but chiefly this 
fat Italian ; to whose score he laid his next rebuff, the very 
palpable hit that it was. The old Duke’of Chatelherault, 
exiled for the late rebellion, was pining in England, it 
seems, and beginning to ail. Shallow old trickster as he 
might' be, he, loved his country and his kindred, and was 
(as the Queen could never forget) head of the Hamiltons, 
of the blood royal. He crept back in December over the 
Solway, and frorn^ one of his coast-castles sent humble 
messengers forward to her for pardon and, remission of 
forfeiture. To these she inclined, on ‘more grounds than 
° n ®.., She had some^ity for the old hag-ridden man, 
haunted ever with the shadow of madness as he was; she 
remembered his white hair and flushing, delicate face. 
Then her new Ear! of ^Huntly had married into that 
family; and.she wished to_ keep a hold on the Gordons. 
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And. then, again, the blood royal! She forgot that ?f she 
‘could comfortably admit Chatelfyerault his shale in that, 
her husband could never admit it^wilhout impdaching his 
own rights. So she inclined 1 to piteous Otters, and’ 
allowed herself to be pitiful. p 0 1 t 

The King, on the first hint of this clemency, w*s moved'' 
beyond her experience. No sulking, brooding, knitting of 
brows ; he iairly stormed at *her before her circle. ‘ What 
am I, madam? What silly tavern-sign do you make of' 
me? You exalt, my chief enemy, my hereditary enemy, 
'enemy of ray title to be here—and ask me Jto record itj 
King Henry is to declare his esteem for the Hamiltons, 
who desire to unking him ! This is paltry work, the design 
too gross. I see foreign fingers at work in this. But I wild 
never consent, never! Adv me no more.’ ‘ 

The Italian surveyed his august company at large, lifted 
his eyebrows, and blandly, patently, deliberately shrugged. 
My Lord of Bothwell himself had little stomach for this ; 
but the King strangled a cry and turned upon his insolent 
critic. Whitp - blooded, creeping, fingering dog!’ He 
drew his dagger on the man, and for the moment scared 
the life ouf of him. 

Lord Bothwell stepped in between', a broad-shouldered 
easy gentleman ; the next step was the Queen’s, fl^ime-hued 
now, and at her fiercest ‘ Put up your weapon, my, lordj 
and learn to be the companion of your prince. Until this 
may be, the Council is dissolved. Farewell, sirs. David, 
stay you here. I have need of you.’ 

Bothwell and Huntly, they say, farirly led him out of 
the presence. Good lack, here was Proof ;the SecbndJ 
The companion of his prince! He would certainly have 
killed the Italian had not the Queer? taken care that he 
should not. 

Once more he went away, and stayed away. He would 
wait until sfie a felt tlie need of him, he said to his friends 
Archie Douglas and Ruthveh, whcP never left him ncj»v. 
On this occasion the Master of Lindsay was of th^ party,* 
which rode into the Carse of Gowrie, hunting the fox. 
Hacked son of a fighting father, worse-’companion he could 
not have had—saving the presence of th<5 othef two—than 
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Lindsay of the burnt face and bloodshot eye. ‘ The King 

with many friends!’ said Both well wheii he* heard how - 
they set oit. ‘ Smarthering Archie to stroke him tender, 
'Ruthven tfc scrape hirft ra<V, and now Lindsay with his 
fise-flot breath to I'nflame the part!’ Geordie, we mdst fend 
for the r Queen.’ Huntly, sublimely in love, conscious of 
his grow/h in grace, said that he was ready. 

With the aid of these two advancing noblemen her 
Majesty’s government went fin. She gave the»»Hamiltons 
hard terms, which they took abjectly enough ; she pardoned 
Argyll, becapsS he must be separated from- his former’ 
friends ; the rest of the rebels were summoned to surrender 
to her mercy at the Market Cross ; failing that, forfeiture 
qf lands and goods for my Lord of Moray. The day 
fixed fo? him was the 12th March. ‘ Huntly was sure 
he.would not come, but Bothwell shool* his head.,, ‘Keep 
yeur eye on Mr. Secretary’s letter-Bag, madam, and let 
him know that,you «do it. I shall feel more restful o’ 
nights when* \Ve are over the 12th March, Another 
thing you may do : throw*him into the corppany of your 
brown-eyed Fleming. Does your Majesty know that 
property of a dish of clear water—to take up, the smell 
of the rcJom you set it in? Your Lethington has that 
property, therefore let him absorb your little Fleming; 
you will ^iave him as dovelike as he’rself.’ The advice 
was t’aben, and Mr. Secretary rendered harmless for the 
present. 

Then came news of the King’s return ; but not the King. 
He was certainly at* Inchkcith, said gossip—•Inchkeith, an 
iglanfl in th<j Firth; but when she asked what he did 
there, she got confused replies. Bothwell said that he was 
learning to govern. * ‘ He has been told, madam, do you 
see? that if he can rule Lindsay and Ruthven in three 
roods of land he will have no trouble with Scotland 
afterwards.’ 

.The Queen, althot^h site suffered this light-hearted 
Rind *ojj criticism without rebuke, did not reply to it, nor 
did she let Bothwell see that she was anxious. The Italian 
saw it, however, whether she would or no, and took care to 
give her every sertp of neVs. She learned from him that 
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the King was drinking there, fuddling himself He was 

holding a Court, where (as Bothwell had gueJped) he was 
easily King, throned on a table, \Cth a ‘lovlfjy Joy' on 
eithSr hand. She had the I'amo of his int.’tndfes, with 
exact*particulars of their comings and’goings. Th^ E^rl ’ 
of Morton was not above suspicion ; he went, there by x 
night always, cloaked and in a mask. The Qupen, more 
conscious i>f her power since the rebellion, conscious now 
of her matronly estate, grew sick to have such nasty 
news about her—it was as if the air was stuck with flies. 
Presently she-Tdll ’sick in good truth, with faintings, pains 
in her side, back-soreness, breaSc-soreness, heart-soreness. 
l£ did not help her to remember that she must be at 
Linlithgow at Christmas, and meet the King there. , , 

Lying in her Led, smothered in furs, shivering, tossing 
herself about—for she never could bear the least physical 
discomfort—she chewed a bitter cud in these dark days, 
and her thoughts took a morbid habit. She fretted Over 
the Court at Inchkcith, imagined treason:; testering there 
and spreading out like fungr.s to meet the rebels in 
England ; distrusted Bothwell because he did not choose 
to come to her, Huntly because he did not dare; she dis¬ 
trusted, in fact, every Scot in Scotland, and fodhd herself 
thereby clinging’solely to the Italian; and of him—since 
she must speak to somebody—she consequently saw too 
much. The man was very dextrous, very cheerful, very 
willing; but he had a groks mind, and she had spoiled 
him. To be kind to a servant, nine times in ten, means 
that you make him rich at your own charges, and then 
he holds cheap what his owfi welfare has diminished.’ Sp 
it was here: Davy was not the tenth case. She had 
been bountiful in friendship, confidence: familiarity — of 
the sort which friends may use and get np harm* of. 
He had always amused her, and now he soothed and 
strengthened .her at-once by sousing her hot fancies in the 
cold water of’his common-sense. She had learned to fear 
the workings of her own mind, informed as it w§s“ By & 
passionate heart; she would lean upon this honest fellow, 
who never looked for noonday at eleven o’clock, and 
considered that a purge or a clipping tvas tjie infallible 
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remedy forJill ailments, including broken hearts. It is not 
•for you o'! me, perhaps, to complain where slje did hot. 
Queen Mai, was noipredisian, to expect more than she 
asked. If (she loved she siust be loved back; if she 
• commanded she rifusf b£ obeyed;.'if she was 5 hipped she 
pbst be‘amused. I believe Signior Davy gave himself 

^irs and made himself comfortable. She found the first 
1 ridiculous and the second racial. She knew that chivalry 
\vas nof a virtue of that land where bargaining is at its 
best, and that where her Italian saw a gate open he would' 
reasonably‘go irf. The odds are that he' presumed-insuffer¬ 
ably ; certain it is that, though she never saw it, others 
saw nothing else, and, gross, minded themselves, misread ; t 
c g/ossly. The tale was all about the town that Signior 
Davy wa 3 the (Queen’s favourite,, and where he was always 
to be found, and what one might look for, and who was 
to.lDe pitied, etc. etc. The revellers art Tnchkcith Advised 
each other to mark the end, and some were for telling the 
King. But Archie Douglas was against that. 'Tell him 
now,’ he said, ‘ and see your salmon slip through the net. 
Wait till Davy’s in the boat, man, and club him then.’ 

Nevertheless, the deft Italian, by his cold douches, his 
playing the fool, his graceless reminiscences and unending 
novels, cured the Queen. Late in December she astonished 
the Courf' by holding a Council fn person—in a person, 
rhoreo^cr, as sharp and salient as a snow-peak glittering 
through the haze of frost, and as incisive to the touch. 
There were proclamations to be approved: ‘ The King’s 
and Queen’s Majesties considering,’etc., the cpmmon form. 
These must be altered, she said. ‘The Queen’s Majesty 
by the advice* of her dearest husband ’: she would have it 
thus for the futusp. Tonic wit of the Italian ! for to whom 
else? pray, t could you ascribe it? The word went flying 
about that the style was changed, and was not long in 
coming to Inchkeith. ‘ The Queen’s feusbarftj! ’ Ill news 
for Inchkeith here. 

• Ydt, the night hft hrtd it, he gloomed over it—being in 
his cups—with a kind of slumberous gaiety stirring under 
his rage. 

‘The Qugen’s busbatid! By the Lord, and I am the 
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Queen’s husband. Who denies it is a liar. Archie Douglas, 
Archie Douglas, if you say I am not the QueeJ’s husband* 
you lie, man.’ * 

‘ 1 , sir?’ says Archie, very* briSk. ‘No, sir? I am very 
sure df it. *By my head, sir, and^her Majesty knowsdtV' 

‘ She ought to know it. She shall know it. I’jn a rider, 
my lords ; I ride with the spur.’ , 

‘Tis tlfe cur]p you lack,’ says Ruthven, with a harsh 
laugh. 

The blinking youth pondered him and»his words. ‘ I’m 
for the spur And a loose rein, Ruthven. *1 ,gef the paces 
out of my nags. I^have the seat.’ 

‘ Half of it, say, my lord ! ’ 

Everybody 'heard that except the I^ing, who weijt, 
grumbling on. “*¥00 sjjall not teach me how to sit 'a 
horse. , I say you^shall not, man.’ , 

‘ My lord,’ cried Lindsay, who never would call him 
‘sir,’ ‘the talk is not of horse-riding. ,,If we use that 
similitude for the Queen’s government, I fell*your lordship 
it is unhappy. For on that hearse of government there be 
two riders, I ’think ; and of what advantage is the loose 
rein of your lordship when your fellow uses the curb?’ 

‘ Ay, my good lord, you hit the mark. Two tiders, two 
riders, by God’s "fay ! ’ 

The same'voice’as before—heard this time by the^King. 
No one knew who had spoken, nor were the wor 3 s more 
explicitly offensive than Lihdsay’s; but the pothouse tone 
if them caught the muzzy ear, hit some quick spot in the 
:loudy brain, and stung like fire. The King lifted up his 
head to listen ; he opened his mouth and scared, a? if Ije 
saw something revealed beyond tl^e window, some warning 
Dr leering face. Then he rose and hpld by his chair. 
Two riders? Two riders? Two! Who sai<j that? • By 
aeaven and hell, bring me that man ! ’ *•• 

The paih,\he horror he had, the helpless rage, made a 
dead hush afl over; nobody* stirred. Ridiculous he ipay 
lave been, as he raised his voice j?et Righer and ijidutheB 
lis words—worthless he was known to be—and yet he was 
ragic for the moment. ‘ I say it i? damnable lying,’ he 
jaid, swaying about. ‘ I say that mart* shall go to deep 
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hell.’ » He stared round the hall, at his wits’ end. His 
’wits made Ha pounce. ‘Archie, thou bl2ck thief, ’twas 
thou ! ’ Q 

‘ No, sir j* no, upon mjf sotSrl.’ 

( M tfuthven, if you s have ^ared—Lindsay—Fleming!» Oh, 
mercy an$ truth ! ’ 

*The rqst was hideous. 

They got him to bed between them, while little Forrest 
cried aijd made a fuss, praying them to kill him sooner 
than leave him with his master in the raving dark. No 
one took any police of the anguish of a Loy. - 

With time came counsel,'and friends very free with it. 
.Even prudence jnade herself heard in that brawling house. 
The King should meet his consort at Linlithgow, do his 
duty by her, observe the Christmas feast,. 

•‘You will do well, sir—though I aiti sore to say it—to 
heat the popisfy,mass,i he was advised : ‘ with reservation 
of conscience, the stroke would be politic.’ 

He agreed with all such%dvice; he intended to Be wise. 
But the grand stroke of all was the Earl of Morton’s, to 
devise a way by which the injured husband could„point the 
King’s defnands with that undoubted right of his. The 
Crown-Matrimonial, resounding phrase ! le‘t him ask her to 
gjive him that. Nobody was prepared fo say' what was or 
was not this Crown-Matrimonial, or whether there was such 
a crown. The term was unknown to the law, that must be 
owned; and yet it had a flavour of law. It was double¬ 
armed, yet it was hyphenated ; you could not«deny part of 
itin*any evgnt. Why, no, 'indeed ! cried Inchkeith at 
large, highly approving. . 

Archie Douglas ftieercd his noble kinsman: ‘ Hail, 
King-Matrimonial of Scotland ! ’ 

Ruthven grinned, it was thought, approvingly; but 
Lord Morton, remembering that he wfts stil^.tlie Queen’s 
Chancellor and shouldfnot g<? too far, made haste to advise 
the ufnjost delicacy* Above all things, let no breath of 
his dealings be heard. 

‘I need not affirfn my earnest hope,’ he said, ‘that 
peace and gpod Accord* may come out of this. The wish 
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must find acceptance in every Christian heartj As suchi 
I utter it.* I am not in placa to t do more. I cannot 
adnvanish ; I ser/e the State.’ 

The Kirg* nodded sagely. 

‘Good, cousin, goocl. I takif your meaniug.- It is*a 
fair intent, for which I am much beholden* to yo 7 *.’ 
Adonis, thg proud rider, was chastened just now. • 

They met, therefore, af,Linlithgow, heard mass to-* 
gether, nihde theif offerings, and to all, the world were 
friends again. »The Crown-Matrimonial !*y hidden until 
‘ the spring bf tne year. Not eveij the new coihage— Maria 
ET Henricus, ‘ t^e dam be/ore the sire ’—tempted it 
otit; but there.were reasons for that. A week after the 
Epiphany, as they, were in the Queen’s cloSet wikh a small 
company, she took his tiand and said: ‘ My lord, you 
shall hereafter gire jne what worship you can ; for nofr I 
know of a certainty that I have deserved well of you gmd 
Scotland.’ Her pride in the fact anS something of pity for 
herself jnade her voice quiver. 

He started.and flushed quickly. 1 Is it true, madam ? 
Is that the case? Oh, I thank God for it!’ - 

He would pot let go of her hand, byt waited impatiently 
until those present took the hint and retired ; then took 
her, kissed hef, and, called her his Mary again. 

She cried contentedly enough, her cheek agaifist his 
heartand he, ^ once triumphant and generous, father 
and lover, stayed by her for a whole day and night. 

There was much talk, as you may suppose. The maids 
went about (kith their heacis in the *air, as if thej^ had 
achieved something. But apart from them* all the talR 
was not of this complacent kintl. , Mr, Randolph, for 
instance, wrote to his patron, Mr. Cecil, of England : ‘ The 
Queen is with child beyond a doubt. «§he inTormed the 
King in my hearing. Now, woe is me for you when 
David’s son shall be King in England ! ’ And there is no 
doubt that what Mr. Randolph too* leave to repork 
ao news to the late revellers of Inchkeith. 



CHAPTER III 

DIVERS USES QF A HARD*.' MAN 

Fn all hor late r perplexities of disordered mind, unsteady 
hand, chagrin, disenchantment, a’nd what not, it is strange 
to < "observe with what tenacity the Queen kept a daily 
glapce of her eyes forgone private affair. It was an affair 
of the heart, kotyever. 

Those who know her begt explain that she suffered from 
a malady of the affections. ‘ The Queen -my mistress,’ 
says Des-Essurs in Le Secret des Secrets, ‘ when she had 
once seenrr-even for a few moments only—man, woman, or 
child in whom lay, somewhere, some little attractive quality 
or action; „ could never rest until she had -him subject 
utterly«-to her will. Subject, do I say ? The word is weak. , 
The devotion which she must have was. so absolute that 
she never got it, could hardly ever deceive herself that she 
had got it; and would have spurned it at once if she had, 
as a,,grovelling thing not worth a thought. But, just 
because she never could get it, she never tired of the 
pursuit of it. Tp get it she would humble herself, lower 
herself, make herself ridiculous, cheapen herself; to hold 
what she had (or< thought she had) she would play any 
part, tell most fibs, do much injustice to herself and the 
unfortunate capture; tp lose .after all was to suffer torments 
<?f 'oafifled hope and endeavour ; and then—to begin again 
upon some similar panting quest. Sometimes she sickened, 
but of possession, never of pursuit; and if she did, it was 
an infallible sign, that .the thing she had had been too 
easily caught. Thus she sickened of “ Adonis,” not because 
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he -had been restive at first, but because he hid not been# 
restive unt*l after he was won. ’Sha had longed for him, 
wooed him, wed him in secret. y'Vll was goi»g well. If 
ever Ijer cup of joy harj brimmed; over, jt had been o» *tljaf, 
night of sjidden consummation ac Wemyss. That goldc*i, 
beaded cup! there had seemed a well-spring in *it, a feast 
to be enjojjed for ever in secret, by delicious, hast/snafehes., 
But when they'ordered the, affair in public, it was stale 
after the event; and when he—the fool—pried ovef her the 
mort o’ Jhe dgor (As I know he did, for Sir Adem Gordon 
heard him), it had been his owci death, nof hers, that he 
proclaimed. SateS too soon,#shc had time to see herself 
and to shuddeu at the wry image she made.’ 

‘ I know very jvell,’ he adds, in an afterthought, ‘ theft,* 
in saying this, I may be taken as an example to point my 
own tlSesis; but tyen if I were, the reflections are fust. 
And the fact is that, although she^knew that I loved # her, 
and might, indeed, have loved me, sh£ learned of my 
tnanhqpd too late. I can adc^ also, with a hand on my 
heart, that she would never have had to pursue me. For 
I was always at her feet.’ 

But ter return to my matter—this qffair of the, heart. It 
most curiously bears out Des-Essars’ analysis to remember 
that when she released JGeorge Gordon from his.t)onds, and 
had him once more spilling love at her feet, she was»by no 
means touched. , The sanguine young man loved her, she 
knew it well ; but she always felt a little leap of scorn for 
a man who could own to loving her. It made him seem 
womanish in her eyes, like, Chatelard. And in the very 
act—when he was below her footstool, ready to kiss hbr 
foot—she remembered that there wjs one Gordon whom 
she had not yet won. She remembered jean Gordon, jvho, 
on that day of Gordon's Bane, had looked at* her fixedly, 
with grave»dfelike—had had the nerve to survey her Queen 
and judge aVid pick out wh^t parts to despise. She had 
rarely seen her since, but had never forgotten her. • Dfeap 
in her burning heart she had cherished the hope of*winning 
that frozen heart; and here—with Qporge Gordon kissing 
her foot—sat she, curiously pondering^iow far she could 
use the brother to lure the sister into the net. 
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T 1-fere was nothing unholy about this dgsire^ of hers to 
subdue a airl’s heart. It«was coloured by impulses which 
were warm^and rich mid chivalrous. Had it been that of a 
youth there would ^iot oe a word to say ; there was ^much 
1 ot'the qi^lity of a youth About Queen Mary. She certainly 
hjd his chivalry—for chivalry is really pity, with a relish— 
a noble emotion which reacts by exalting the percipient. 
J5he saw herself protector of ^his friendless girl, felt kindly 
the very kindly kiss which she would bestow : it should fall 
like dew iyoon jfie upturned, stony face. < At its fall the 
cpld and dread would tj^aw, tears would well in those 
judging eyes, the hardened ljps would qhiver, the congealed 
bosom would surge; sobbing, grieving, murmuring her 
cthankful \ove, Jcannie Gordon would hasten into forgiving 
arms. O mercy of the forgiven ! ~0 grace of the forgiving! 
The picture was pure, the desire (I repeat)-honest—b>U there 
wafc glory to be gained too, a vision to be made good of the 
Quben playing -the loVer’s part, worth every shift of the 
quick head, and'all the cajolery of the sidelong eyes. Ah 
me! Here was a chase-ro;/al. i 

Giving Geqjrge Gordon kind words, and hope of kinder, 
she had his mother and sister to Court, and .to them was 
sincerity, princely magnanimity itself. The old Countess 
was soon won over : there came a day when she would not 
hpar a. word against her Majesty, and would judge her dead 
husband’s actions sooner than allow her patroness to be 
condemned in their defence. Her two sons stood by her— 
both lovers of this divine huntress ; so that the house of 
Huntly was in ascension, and Des-Essars, feeling that his 
nese was (as they say) out of joint, showed that he felt it 
by patronising his coiprade Adam. 

But Adam disarmed him. ‘ My brother is to be Earl 
agaih, Baptist, and therefore I am Sir Adam. You do 
wrong to refuse mb the salute. But let be. To you I shall 
always be plain Adam Gordon, because we shtre the same 
adwepture. Now lef i?ie tell you. She kissed me yester- 
e f en—here.’ He touched his forehead. ‘ I owe you nothing 
for civility, yet I’ll not go back upon my bond. You shall 
take your joy of the L pl^ce t : it is your right.’ Then they 
made it up; Adam* pursued Jus family up the hill of fame. 
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‘It.is all in affair way; look now, I’ll tell you a ‘secret. 
Tlje Bastafd is out in arms ; but if we win he will lose his 
head, and then Moray shall be f^ur!, again 1 Who knows 
what,may fome of that? Fe sure, however, that ^ shaft 
not forget you, Baptist? No, no/ What I win of you know 
'Lvhcit shall be yours to the full half.’ He owncrd that ]je 
was vexec^ with his sister. ‘ What! she sulks' irf the 
presence—she holds back—*yke a child fighting a blown 
fire! ’Ti5 unmaidfenly of Jeannie ; I doubt her* a true 
Gordon. Anjlstalks of the Beguines of %uges, doth she? 
Let her*gd, say I.’ All this judgment of Jeannie’s case, as 
the reader perceived, was bcfoig: the chasing of the Earl of 
]$Ioray, and before the Earl of Bothwell came home with 
French Paris, his candid valet. A word new of feim. • * 
He arrived in Scotland, you will remember, when her 
war wjth rebels was as good as over. She was keen ; 
flushed with one triumph, and sanguine of another. 
Scotland at her feet, and all the Gordons hers but 5ne: 
how wg.s stubborn Jeannie to hold out against her? She 
was wedded, .she was safe, slfe was victorious, she was 
happy: everything combined to make the redoubtable 
Bothwell.wejeome to her. It was possible, she found, to 
meet him without quickening of the breath ; it was possible 
to look coolly at hjm, iyrd (O marvel!) to ask hsrself what 
under heaven she had once dreaded in him. His. eyes*? 
Had .they seenjed audaqous? They were small and 
twinkling. His throat, jaw, and snarling mouth—had they 
seemed purposeful and cruel ? The one was forward and 
the other cufved, just ready # to laugh." Well, is a laughing 
man dangerous to women? When she co«siderea that, 
less than a year ago, she had wtittep secretly to’the man, 
sent him a glove, and with that a fib, she €ould contemplate 
herself in the act, as one may a pale ojd picture of oneself 
(in curls ajid a pinafore) at some childish game—with 
humorous s 6 lf-pity* and wit£ some anxious regrets too. 
The thing was well done with—qifer»and done with \ *byt 
heigho! the world had been more ventureful then. He 
gave her back her faded tokens ; they came from his bosom 
and went into hers—no thrill^!, 'They were quite cold 
when she laid them by. 
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He* joined the field with her, or what was left of it, -and 
brought with him the border clans—Elliots, Armstrongs, 
Turnbulls, \nd his own^Hepburns—ragged and shoeless, 
lessJ^reeched than ,jhe Highlanders* if that were possible; 
but mencof dignity and worth, as she saw them, square- 
bfarded, ^broad-headed men, tawny as foxes, blunt, un¬ 
mannerly, inspecting her and her two women without awe 
pr curiosity. They were like ,their chief, She thought, and, 
with hifti to lead them, never lagged in the chase. Huntly 
had his Gordons f ; and there were Forbeses, Grants, Qgilvies. 
Rreechless were they—some at least—but of great manners; 
they had poets among them., and her beauty was the theme 
of harp-strings as well as eye-strings. The pipes swelled 
•arid screapied ift her daily praise; fine, music, great air 1 
But those glum, ruminating borfierers, to whom she was 
jusfr a ‘ long bit lassock ’! She turtjed to them again 
difectly the piping was stopped—to them and their chief, 
wh <7 was of them, blood and bone. Twice she traversed 
Scotland in their midst, watching them by day, dreaming 
of them by night. Just as little could she d© without this 
bracing, railing Bothwell as without proud Jeannie Gordon, 
whom shejoved in vain. 

And thus the combination came, as in a flash, the old 
beloved scheme of unity—north and ..south to awe the 
rxyddle .parts of Scotland. Old Huntly had proposed it 
and failed—it had been the death of hi pi; but now she 
would try it and succeed. Into the north she would put a 
new Huntly; out of the south she would call a new Both¬ 
well. ^A match, a match ! Tlje thought came to her with 
a •ringing sound of hopeful music, 1 Now I have thee mine, 
proud Jeannie Gordqn ! ’ l Strange, ardent, wilful creature 
—half perverse, half unsexed! Because a man did not 
lovelier she'would .trust him, because a girl would have 
nothing to say to Tier she could never jet he* alone! But 
Master Des-Essars was right.. She was a born huntress. 

, Thq preliminaries the hopeful match were easily 
made: Huntly was grateful, the dowager profuse; Both¬ 
well chuckled when h£ was sounded about it, but declined 
to discuss so simply a matter. 

‘You’ll never find me Ijpckward, my friend,’ he told 
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Huntly (as George Gordon now was called); ‘ many Indeed # 
have complained that I am not -backward enoilgh. I’m a 
bull* in a pasture—I’m an iijvadmg'*host—I Aevastate, I 
come|burni«g. But there ! have it as jjou will.’ 

Nobody else was consulted, for nobody else \«as wo&h 
it in the Queen’s eyes. When time had been given for all 
to sink in,»she sent for Jean Gordon ; who was brought by > 
her mother to the door of t|je cabinet, put through it, an<J 
left thereTface to face with her careful Majesty. The time 
of year jvas mid-January. 

, The Queen sat'upon a hgap of cushions by the fire, 
leaning back a,little to ease herself. Her chin was in her 
hand—a sign thaf she was considering. *She wpre a ri*hr 
gown of murrey-coloured satin, showed her red stockings 
and lofig, narrow*syppers. Her condition was nothid,»and 
her face would have told it in any case—pinched, peaked, 
and pettish. Her eyes were like a Jat’s, shifty and ranging, 
flow golden-red, now a mask of greeA, now all black, 
according as she glanced th%m to the light; her thin, 
amorous lips looked like a scarlet wound is her pale face. 
By her stele .stood Mary Fleming, a gentle creature in pale 
rose, as if set there that by her very humanity she might 
enhance the*elfin spell pf the other. This Que^en was like 
a young witch, rather new to the dangerous’delight, ljut 
much in earnest. 

She looked up sideway.-, at the girl by the door—a girl 
to the full as tall as she, and much more sumptuous; 
deep-breast 5 d, beautiful, composed, a* figure ofanunin her 
black and ivory. For her hair was perfect* black and her 
face without a tinge; and all her gpwn was black, with a 
crucifix of silver hung from her waist/ She clasped her 
hands over it as she stood waiting. 

‘ Come, my girlj said the Queen. 

Jean to&k a few steps forward and knelt down. It 
seems that she might have plealetf if she had dpiie. it 
sooner. 

* Very well: it’s very well,’ the Queen began ; and then, 

‘ No ! it is not at all well! Yop .seek rny hand to kiss it. 
You shall not have it! ’ 
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Sh6 put.one hand beiow the other, and patched for .the 
' effect. Thbre was none. .Provoking! 

' Why sliould I gi \4 im r hand to a little rebel, ’ she went 
dn again, • who says in. h& heart, “ My mother Js beguiled, 
‘ntf bfot!]yrs are beguiled,'but I wilf never be ” who says 
again, “ If she gives me her hand, and I kiss if, 'twill be 
becaufse % dare not bite it”? Why then should t I give my 
hand to you ? ’ 

‘ Yoivshould not, madam,’ says Jean.' 

The Queen bit*her lip. 

v ‘ Oh,‘the guarded, darkened heart of you, Jedh 1 Why, 
ifT bore a grudge as hardly^a.s you, whom should I noj 
drive out of Scotland ? ’ f> 

As Jea^n made no answer, Fleming was brought into 
play. 

‘.Answer for her, Fleming. Tell lpr I should^ drive 
them all out. Should my brother have stayed ? He is too 
happy in England, I thfnk. Shall I keep your Lethington 
at home ? ’ 

Poor Fleming coloured with pain. 

‘Nay, child v nay—I am teasing thee. I know that if he 
will not kiss my hand ’tis because he hopes for thine. And 
belike he chn have it for the asking! Alack, this Lething¬ 
ton with hi^ two wicked hands ! One he will,, hold out to 
England, arid my false brother Moray will take it; one to 
Scotland, and pretty Fleming hath it. A chain, a chain! 
to pen the naughty Queen, who will not let traitors kisfe 
her hands, and must be taught better respect for liars, lick¬ 
spittles, and time-servers ! ’ * 

.She' was working herself to be dangerous. Good 
Fleming's.whisper in her .ear, ‘ Dear, sweet madam, deal 
not too harshly! "wnight have been heard, had not Jean 
Gordon been.kneeling there, stinging her to worse. 

‘ Harshly, harshly, my girl ? ’ the Queen, saapped at 
Fleming. ‘ I am water heaving against that»*rock—torn 
ragged by its fret, an<j statterecl to the wind—to drop down 
as* tears—as salt tears, Mary Fleming 1 Ah, the sea will 
“drink up my tears, and the sea have me at last, and lap me 
to soft sleep, and sootfie me that I forget! ’ She changed 
her mood, looked pfoudly at the kneeling girl. ‘You, that 
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will not kiss my hand—nor shall not—you ary to /orget 
what you choose and remember what you choose; but of 
me you expect — what, O heaven! tyfy memory is to lie 
in"your lap and obey you. &h, it is very well! I am fa, 
forget^ that pour father was a trait/r —— f 
The ginl’s eyes met hers directly. 

‘ He was none, madam.’ 

‘ I say I*am tq forget thqt, and remember that I dealt 
sternly with an old#man.’ 

Jean grew fiercely white. ‘Barbarously, madam!’ she 
»said ; ‘ whan yt>u dragged a dead old mair fyam* the grave 
and spat upon his finding-sheet* 

‘ Hush, hush! ’ said Mary Fleming; and Jean looked at 
her, but said nt> more. The ‘Queen was 4 very pale, lying 
on her side, crouched amqng the cushions. * 

‘He,defied me 4 ’ she said, ‘but I forgave him that. He 
tampered with my* enemies, he boasted and lied and 
cheated. He died in arms againsUhis p/ince, and I shed 
tears in pity of myself. For then I was «e& in Scotland, 
arid thought that the love of a <nan was something worth, 
and shivered when I lost it, as one left bare to the gales. 
Now I know wiselier concerning mannish lovt?; and I know 
how to draw* it since I hold it cheap. I would as soon 
draw that of dogs and apes, I think.’ She looked over 
her shoulder,* then' quidkly pillowed her cheek**again, but 
held up her hand. Mary Fleming took it. ‘ Do%S, anti 
apes, And tigers afre men, Mary Fleming ! ’ the complaining 
voice resumed ; ‘ and I Dame Circe at her spells 1 And 
here before me, look you, poor faithful, chaste Penelope, 
that will not touch my hand*! ’ 

She gave a little moan, and sat up, shading £ier head. 

‘ No, no, no, my girl, you have the wrcfng qf me. I weave no 
spells;* I want no dogs and apes—no man’s desj^e. Lcwe! ’ 
she clasped her hands at the stretch of.Jier arms, ‘Love! 

I want lovc'-r'and hove it from all women but you. I am 
the queen of* women’s hearty and you are my only rejpei. 
Love me, Jean ! Forgiveness, ma mie*!' 

There was no answer. The Queen started forward, 

; almost frenzied, and threw herself upan the girl—encircled 
her, clung, and began to kiss het. She kissed her lips, 
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cheeky, eyes, and hair ; she stroked her face, she begged and 
prayed. ‘tLove me, Jeannie: I have done you no wrong. 
I had no hand in it—could not move alone. I cried^ but 
could not move. They* would have it so. Oh, love me, 
my Yfear, for the sake of Chat I havi bought and pail for 1 ’ 
c A flifit-stone would have thawed under such a lava- 
stre^piic. Jean Gordon took a softer tinge, but tried to free 
herself. 1 

* ‘I t^ank your Majesty—J would not seem too hard. 
Maybe 1 have been stiff, maybe I have brooded. There 
has been too mfich thinking time, sitting at wcrk for ever, 
ift our dark house. I thafik your Majpsty—I thank your 
Grace.’ r fi 

e . The Queen Jay back again, smiling thiough her tears. 
Mary Fleming, deeply moved, took her hand and lifted it, 
holding it out—by look and gesture commanding the other 
to .do it reverence. So it was done at last. 1 

The Queen said softly: ‘I thank you, child; I thank 
you, Jeannie. "Viou make me happier. Trust me now, and 
sit beside me. I have a matter for your ears, and for yoor 
heart too, as I hope.’ L 

So Jean sdt staidly by her on the cushions and heard 
the marriage-plan. -All she could find to say' was that 
she hoped it would give satisfaction to her Majesty. 

The'Earl of Bothwell, then, was married upon the Lady 
Jean Gordon on 24th February, at Holy-.ood, by the Pro¬ 
testant rite. The Queen and Court were there, she very 
scornful and full of mockery of what was done. She said, 
and loudly, ‘ If the bride is content with this mumchance, 
why should I be discontent ? ’ meaning, of course, that there 
was every reason,jn the world why she should be. But the 
truth was that the bride, who professed the old religion, 
had no choice; for'the Earl had insisted upon the minister 
and his sermon at the price of marriage whatsoever, and 
the lady’s brother Huntly shared his opinion. " Whereupon 
the L bride had shrugged her shoulders. 

‘ I afn bought and sold already,’ she said; ‘ therefore 
what matter to meu whether the market is out of the 
statute ?' 
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The Queen laughed. ‘ Tu as rayson, ma belle,’ slyj said. 

‘ Le vray ryariage s’est faict ailleurs.’ * 

And Lady Jeannie replied in a low voice, ‘ Nous verrons, 
madame.’ 

Aft things accomplished, and/thfe Queen gone out by* 
her private door, the Earl handed his Countes? through 
the press to the great entry. Many people campsiygiifg 
about them; the courtyard seemed chockablock, with ■ 
vexed crjps tosse 4 here and there, both ‘ God bjess th£ 
Queen !’ and ‘God damn the Paip !’ In, the midst of all 
the Countgss crfekls as if to falter, cries cAit ‘ Oh', jny foot 
hurts me ! ’ gets fr^e her hand atid stoops, what was she 
about ? 

The Earl, w 4 io was quickly put out when he was playing^ 
a part (as he susely was just now), stood by fdr a little, 
twitching his cheek-bones. Anything would have vexed 
him at* such a tirde? and at any time he scorned a mpb. 
So he pushed forward to clear morey space, crying roughly, 
with his arms abroad, ‘ Out, out, ye &ipS 1 ’ He made 
himself an open way to the # doors, and stood on the 
threshold of the chapel, very fierce, plucking at his beard, 
his hat over his brows. There was room behind and before 
him : in Troat were the grooms and servants .with their 
masters’ swords. ‘ I dare ye to move, ye babbling thieves,’ 
he seemed tcf be threatening them, and kept thafti mute by 
the power of the eye. 

Meantime th# Countess rises from her foot, puts her 
hand on a young man’s shoulder near by, and says, ‘ Take 
you me.’ T^his young man, grave ayd personable, is Mr. 
Alexander Ogilvy of Boyne,.whom I hope you remember to 
have seen last fighting with her brother, Johfi of Findlate"r, 
in the Luckenbooths, that day whan tj^e Gordons came 
swelling into Edinburgh to see the new Queen. He-was 
an old sweetheart of hers, and might ha#e had her but for 
that unlucky tencouy ter. And since he was here—was it for 
his sake that*the Countess Jaannie Jiad hurt her foot ? _ It 
is uncertain. 

However—‘ Fear not, lady, but I’ll take you wlfere you 
please,’ he assures her; and walks out of church, her hand 
upon his shoulder. 
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Thus they come level with the Earl, and pass him. 

‘ How now, wife ?’he cries: ‘so soon !’ 1 

‘Even so, my lord, since you arc so tardy,’ says she, 
t without a look his way ., ■' 

= This Mr. Ogilvy wal'gs directly into the dowd, .which 
makes a r ’ way for him, hugely tickled by his -spirit, and 
erosQs 'in upon him after. The Earl lets fly a sounding 

oath, and starts after them. ‘ By-and — , but I’m 

“for you^! ’ c . " 

They let him through; they cry, ‘Earl Bothwell is 
after His lady I he hunt is up—tohcTi*^ T*here was 
ifiuch laughter, driving, flacking of hands ; and the women 
were the worst. 

After dinner,'"dancing : the Qupen in wild spirits, handed 
about from man to man, and (not content with that) dancing 
wifh the women when men flagged. Her zest carried her 
far ,out of politics; wary in the chamber, she was like one 
drunk at a feast. So she saw nothing of the comedy 
enacting under her very eyelids: how, while she was led 
out by my lord, Mr. Ogilvy made play with my lady; and 
my lord, very much aware of it, fumed. The minute he 
was dismissed, down he strode through the'thick of the 
frolic, maddening at the courtiers bowing about him, and 
quarrelled‘and talked loud, and drank and talked louder ; 
but y6b could not get near his handsome new wife. He 
roundly told his brother-in-law- at last that if her ladyship 
would not come, he should go alone. 

‘Whither, my lord?’ asks Huntly. 

‘ Why, to bed,’ says he. * 

‘ It is yet early,’ says Huntly. 

‘ is none so garly for the bed I intend for,’ he was told. 

‘ M y bed is at Hermitage. I am master there, I’d let you 
know, and shall bp.‘here some day, God damn me.’ He was 
in a high rage at the way things were, going,, &nd always 
impatient of the least y restraint. One or two bystanders, 
howdvur, shrewd meh, suspected that he had met his match! 

Lord' Huntly did not believe him—could not believe 
that he would ride, and ask his young Countess to ride, 
fifty miles through the marriage night. Nevertheless,’ 
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towards six o’clock, the Earl came into the, lowtfr hall 
with his great boots on and riding-cloak over his shoulder, ‘ 
and .confronted his lady striding t/ith Mr. Ogilvy, my 
Lord | Livingstone, Mary Sefhpillj Ijer Master, and somfc 
more.. 

‘ My lady,’ he said with a, reverence, ‘ I am a tyrd of tiie 
bough. ’Tis after my hour—I’m for my bed.’ 

Lady B&thwell gave him.a short look. ‘ If that is your ' 
night-geaf, my lord, you slee£> alone.’ 

Harshly he ^aughed. ‘ It seems I am to do th^t. But, 

■ mistress,°w 4 ien you want me you will find meat Hermitage, 
whither I now go. t And the same direction I give to you, 
Mr. Ogilvy,’ says he with meaning. ‘ If you come into my 
country, or any country but this cursed fown, ^ou shall, 
find me ready for 'you, Mr. Ogilvy of Boyne.’ 

Ogilj/y wagge 4 his head. ‘ La la la! We shall njeet 
again, never fear, my Lord Bothwell,’ says he. 

The Countess gave him her hand* to k^s. * I wish you 
good-night, Boyne,’ she said : ‘ I am going* to my bed ’: 
tKen, looking, her Earl in the ‘face, ‘ Pray you send your 
page for my women, my lord. I lack my riding-gear.’ 

Lord bluntly, who was up with them by now, cries out: 
‘What wild folly is this? Do you rave? You'will never 
go to Liddesdale this hell-black night! Are you mad, 
Lord Bothwell, or a vilfain ? ’ 

‘ I’m a bird of the bough, brother-in-law, a bird of tKe 
bough’.’ 

The Countess turned to her brother. ‘ Should I be 
afraid of the dark, Huntly, with this nobleman by my 
side ? ’ ‘ 

‘ God’s death, my child,’ says, Bothwell, admiring her 
cool blood, ‘ I would be more at yoiir side if you suffered 
me.’ 

Lord H unfly turned on his heel. 

She went'fo takd leave of the Queen, and found her on 
an unworthy arm. ‘ My lea\fe, macfcim. I crave liberty to 
follow my lord.’ ’ 

‘ It should be the other way, child,’ said the Queen, ‘ for 
a little while, at least. But we will cbme and put you to 
bed—and he shall come after.’ 

< Q 
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‘ Ybur Majesty’s pardon, but this may hardly be. My 
lord chooses for Hermitage, and I must follow him—as my 
duty is.’ » 

Ip made the Queen ,gfa>w red ; but she did not let go the 
a£tn she .had. ‘As you will, mistrC-ss,’ she said stiffly, and 
added something in Italian tq her companion, Who raised 
His eyebrows and gave a little 'jerk of the head. 

‘You ride a long way for your joy,’ she resbimed, with 
a hard oring in her voice. ‘ It’s to be hoped ytfu are well 
accompanied. Yonder is a wild country : Turnbulls in the 
LammCrmiiirs-, Elliots in ^iddesdale. But you hate a wild . 
mate.’ ( f 

The Countess then looked her full in the face. ‘ Yotir 
cMajesty (orgetsy she said. ‘ It is not men that I and mine 
have reason to fear.’ 

After a short and quick recoil the Queen went straight 
upf to her and took her face in her two hands. Speaking 
between clenched teeth, she said: ‘ You shall not quarrel 
with me, Jeannie Both well. Or I will not quarrel with 
you. I wish you well wherever you go. Remember that: 
and now give,m e a kiss.’ 

She had to take it, for it was not offered her';, and then 
she pushed the girl away with a little angry sob. ‘Ah, 
how you jjate me ! You are the only woman in Scotland 
that h^es’me.’ She felt the prick' of tears, and shook her 
head to be so fretted. ‘ If I were to tell you of your Earl 

—as I could if I cared-’ The Italian 1 touched her arm, 

and brought her sharply round. ‘Well? Why should I 
not ? Am I such a"happy wife that my wedding-ring is a 
gag ? r Shall ?he have of me the bravest man in Scotland, 
and not. know the price,?’ Gulping down her anger, she 
put her hand otV her bosom to keep it quiet. ‘No, no, I 
am‘not so base. Let her have what comfort she can. All 
wives need that. " God be with you, Jeannie Bothwell.’ 

‘ And with your Majesty, at all timfcs.’ 

•The Countess cyr^sied, Kissed hands, and went away 
backwards. She had not taken the smallest notice of the 
Italian. 

‘ If I could hate 1- like ^that, David,’ said the Mistress, 
I should be, QueSn of France at this hour.’ 
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‘ Oh, oh ! And so you can, madam, and so yod shall,’, 
replied the? man. 

Jhe Queen sent for mo|e lighfs, and drink for tfye 
fiddlers. §he did more. To pllase tjjie French 
sador- and his suite, ^he and ller maids put on men's* 
clothes, aftd flashed golden hangers from their belte before 
the courtly circle. The dancing grew the looser dis the, 
lights flared to their end. *Many a man and many a maid 
slept by‘the waif; but there was high revelry* in the 
midst. 

Very" late, the tumble and Rioting at its* top, fn came 
the King, with Ldid Ruthveij, Archie Douglas, and some 
fliore of his friends. He stared, brushed his hot eyes. 

‘ What a witches’ Sabbath! Where’s my*-?, Where 4 ^ 

the Queen ? ’ 

‘Yopder, sir. • Masked, and talking with my Lady 
Argyll—and-’ 

‘God help us, I see.’ He pushed squarrely through*the 
crowd, and stood before her, not steadily.* 

‘ Good-moprow to your Majesty,’ he said. ‘ The hour 
is late—or early, as you take it. But I apt here—ready 
for bed.’ / 

She held*her head up, looking away from him, and 
spoke as if slje were talking to her people. 

‘ I’ll not come,’ *she said. ‘ I am going to cards. Dome, 
ladies. Come, sirs.’ Turnjng, she left him. 

He' looked atter her owlishly, blinking as if he was 
about to cry. He caught Ruthven by the arm. ‘Oh, 
man,’ he said, ‘ oh, Ruthven, do yoif see that ? Qo you 
see whom she has there ? ’ 

‘ Hush, sir,’ says Ruthven. ‘ *Tis # the same afs yester¬ 
day, and all the yesterdays, and as many* morrows as_you 
choose to stomach. Come you to your, bed. *You cannot 
mend it thig vay.’ 

The Kin^ still Blinked and looked after his wife. He 
began to tremble. ‘ Oh, man,’ h<# §aid, ‘ when sJiaH J 
do it?’ 

Ruthven, after a flashing look at him, ran after the 
Queen’s party. She was a little, ii] front^ cloaked now and 
walking with her ladies. Ruthven caught up the Italian 
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and said some words. The man stopped, and looked at 
him guardedly. Ruthven came closer, ancf put his hand 
on his shoulder, talking copiously. As he Jalked, and 
W^ntopp talking, hisjiand slipped gently down the Italian’s 
'hack to bis middle, openfcd itself Wide, and stayed there 
°Qen. t j 

, Thfey parted with laughter J on both sides, and a bow 
from David. Ruthven came back. 

‘ Yoif may do it when you please, sir,’ he said to the 
King. 



CHAPTER IV 


MANY # DOGS 

When, on 6th* March, the expected stroke fell, upon 
Lord Chancellor *Morto«, and he was required to hand 
over tfye seals of his high office to the Queen’s messengers, 
he did so with a certain heavy dignity. As I imply* he 
had had time for preparation. *He had, not seen* his 
sovereign for some weeks, knew that Lefliington had not, 
k*new *also tftat his alliance (bven his kinship) with the 
King had worked against him, and suspected finally, 
that wha/ that had not done for his prospects had been 
managed by’the Italian. So he bowc'd his head to Erskine 
and Traquaij when they waited upon him, and. pointing to 
the Great Seal on the table, said simply, ‘Let ner .Majesty 
take back what her Majesty gave. Gentlemen, good 
night.’ Truly, we may say that nothing in his life became 
him like the leaving it: but that is* the rule. 

The same evening—nine o’clock 2nd a snowy gight— 
Archie Douglas came to fiis house in the* Cowgate ami 
found him writing letters—not* easily, but with grunts, 
his tongue curling about his upper 1$ The disgraced 
Chancellor looked up, saw his cousin, apd went on wrfting. 
Archie wafted. So presently, ‘ Moriturhs te salutat ,’ says 
the Earl, without cSasing to labour. 

‘ Pshaw, cousin,’ says Arcftie, ‘ I Jtic^e come to yQU wifti 
a better cry nor that.’ 

‘Have you indeed?’ scoffed my lord. ‘Man, I would 
be fain to know it.’ 

‘’Tis Habet,' says Archie, ‘and down'with«your thumb.’ 

229 
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Lord Mbrton leaned back in his chair, anc^ raked. his 
beard with the pen’s epd. The quip struck his. fancy as a 
pleasant one. Q 

' I <take your meaning,’ he said. ‘ I had th'ought 1 of it 
myself. ‘But, to say nothing of his place by her side, I 
dpubt he 'wears a steel shirt.’ f 

, Archie said shortly: ‘ He does not. The King felt him 
last night as he sat at the cards. And Kuthven felt him 
well on Bothwell’s marriage night.’ 

‘ The t King! r He did that! ’ 
c ‘ He did jufet that.’ 

Morton gazed at him for a minute 1 . ‘ Why,’ he mar¬ 
velled, ‘ why, then he stands in wi’ the res*- ? Archie, are 
ye very sure ? ’ c 

Archie the wise snapped his fingers at such elementary 
knowledge. ‘A month gone, come Friday, he began to 
open to Ruthven about it.’ 

ifhe Earl trapped the table smartly with his fingers. 
And I am the last to know it! I thank you, cousin, for 
your good conceit of me. By the mass, man, you treat 
me like a boy.’. 

‘It’s no c doing of mine,’ says Archie. ‘ I was fdr making 
you privy to it a week syne ; but Ruthven, he said, “ No.” 
You were <<$11 Chancellor, d’ye see? And, says Ruthven, 
your lordship was a tappit hen, that would sit till they 
took the last egg from under ya.’ 

‘ Damn his black tongue ! ’ growled my lord, and looked 
at his letters. ‘ But he’s in the right of it,’ he added- 
‘ Cold,.cold is my nest the now,.’ 

° Archie moistened his lips. ‘ They took the seals from 
you this tnorn, cousin,? ’ * 

‘ It is not three hours since they had them.’ 

‘ Do you ‘"guess what did it ? ’ 

Morton laughed shortly. ‘Ay! Jt was c my{Crown- 
Matrimonial, I doubt.’ t , 

“And do you guefcsbvho did it ? ’ 

He did not laugh now. , ‘Have done witn your idle 
questioning. Who should do it but the fiddler ? ’ 

‘ One more quegtion.’osays Archie, ‘ by your leave. Do 
you guess wfto sits in your seat ? ’ 
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‘Ay, I think it, I think it. She will give it to fcne of, 
her'familial's—her Huntly, or her fine Bothwell.’ 

Archie once more snapped his fingers. ‘ Nor one, nor 
t’other. T ( here’s a man more familiar than .paiff 
Cousin, the fiddler sealk the briefs! The Italian is to pe 
Chancelloh Now what d’y£ say ? ’ 

Lord Morton said nothing at all. He lookoff up, lie, 
looked down ; he screwed *his hands together, rolled on§ 
softly oveP the oth6r. 

Archie watched his heavy face grow darker the tide 
of rage fcript up. Presently he Jried to move him. 1 

‘ Are you for England, coujin ? ’ he asked. 

‘Ay,’ said Morton, ‘that is my road.’ 

Archie then touched him on the shoulder. , ‘ Bide *a> 
while, my lord. We shall all be friends here before many 
days. (Argyll is here.’ 

‘ Argyll ? The fine man! ’ 

‘ A finer follows him hard.’ 

‘ Who then ? Your sage Lethington ? ’ 

‘ Lethingtqn! Hoots! no* but the black Earl of 
Moray, my good lord.’ , 

The Earl of Morton stopped in the act of whistling. 

‘ Moray comes home ? ’ 

‘Ay. Hi,s forfeiture is set for the 12th. He,is coming 
home to meet it. ’All’s ready.’ , . , 

Morton was greatly interested. To gain time he asked 
an idle question. * ‘ Who has written him to come ? Leth¬ 
ington ? ’ 

‘ Ay, Michael Wylie.’ 

This was the name they gave him. Machiaveai may 
be intended—if so, an injustice to each. 

‘ Who returns with my lord ?’ Morton* 1 asked him next; 
and Archie held up his fingers. , 

‘All of,tljem that are now in England. Rothes, Pit- 
arrow, Grange—all'of them. Stout men, cousin.’ 

Stout indeed! One of''them ah^d been enough* for 
Master Davy. My Lord Morton, nis head sunk,into his 
portly chest, considered this news. Moray was an assur¬ 
ance—for how did Moray strike ? , In' the dark—quickly— 
when no one was by. Well, tfien, if Moray*were coming 
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,to strike one’s enemy, why should one middle ? He was 
never at his ease in that great man’s company, 'because he 
could never be sure of his owr aims While he doubted those 
hjs^olleague. ^ou«cl uld not tell—you nev<ir could tell 
—owhat Jfaimes Stuart intended. Hfe would cut at one for 
tpe sa^e^of hitting another at a distance. If he were 
t comifig oack to cut at the Italian, for instance—at what 
other did he hope to reach?,.'Morton drove hxs slow wits 
to work as he sat staring at his papers, trying vainly to 
bottom the, designs of a man whom he'“admired and dis¬ 
trusted profoundly. Why, so much force to scrag a wretched 
Italian ? The King, Archie, Moray, Grange, Pitarrow, 

Argyll! And now himself, Morton! At whom was 
•Moray aiming? Was he entangling the King, whom he 
hated? Could he be working ■'•against the Queen, his 
sister ? They used to say he coveted tke throne. e Could 
thfc be his intent ? 

Such possibilities disturbed him. Let me do Lord 
Morton the justice to say that his very grossness, saved 
him from any more curiotih villainy than a .quick blow at 
an enemy. The Italian had galled his dignity-. .damn the 
dog! he would kill him for it. But to intend' otherwise 
than loyalty to the King, his kinsman—no, no! And as 
for the Queen’s Majesty—why, she was .a lass, and a pretty 
l^ss too,, though a wilful. She would never have stood in 
his way but for that beastly foreign whisperer. Yet—if 
the King had been dishonoured by the fiddler, and Moray 
(knowing that) meant' honestly . . . Eh, sirs! So he 
pondered in his dull, muddled way—his poor wits, like 
yoked oxen, "heavily plodding the fields of speculation, 
turning furrow after furrow! Guess how he vexed the 
nimble Archie. 

‘Well, cousin, wpll?’ cries that youth at last: ‘I must 
be going where my friends await me.’ , , 

‘ Man,’ said Morton, and stopped him', * when; are ye for ? ’ 
t Archie replied : Morn’s the word. But if you are the 
, man I believe you, you shall come along with me this 
night.’ 

Morton had made up pis mind. ‘ I am with you—for 
good or ill,’ ke said. 
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Cloaked and .booted, the two kinsmen went qpt into the 
dark. The* wind had got up, bringing a scurry of dry 
snow : they had to pull the d|or hard to get it home. 

* Rbugh work at sea the night,’ /aid Archie. 

‘ You’ll # be brewing It rougher on land, I dojibt?”w§s 
Lord Morton’s commentary, 

In a little croW-stepped ho # use by the shore of the Nor’ t 
Loch the £arl of M’orton was required to set his hand to 
certain papery *pOn which they showed Ifyn thejjames of 
• Argyll, ftoth es, Ruthven, Archie; Douglas, Lethington, and 
others. He asked' at once tj see Lord Moray’s name*: 
they told him I.ethington had it to a letter, which bound 
him as fast as any bond. 

* It should be h’ere/ he*said seriously. 

But tRuthven crigd out, How could it be there when •his 
lordship was over the border ? 

Morton shook his head. ‘ It shotild baheje, gentlemen. 
’X,weri^better to wait for it. What hurry*is there?’ 

Ruthven said that the gameVas begun and ought to go 
on now. ‘Judge you, my lord,’he appealecj, ‘if I should 
put my I^eatJ into a noose unless I held the cord in my 
own hand.’ 

In his prorate jnind. Morton believed Ruthven a mad¬ 
man. But he did not see how he could draw otit now. 

He. read through the tjvo papers—bands, they called 
them. It was required of those who signed that they 
should assist the King their sovereign lord to get the 
Crown-Matrftnonial—no harm in that!—and that they 
should stand enemies to his’enemies, friends.to his Triend^. 
On his side the King engaged.to remove the .forfeiture 
from the exiled lords, to put back the Esfrl of Morton into 
his office, and to establish the Protestant religion. Not a 
word of the Ltalian, not a word of the Queen. The things 
were well warded, Evidently by Lethington. 

f When are we to be at it t' he a^i^fl. ^ 

Ruthven told him, ‘ Saturday coming, at night.’. "It wls 
now Thursday. 

‘ How shall you deal ? ’ Thi§ was Norton again. 

He was told, In the small hours of*the night-and 
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there* he ^topped them at once. ‘ Oh,, Ruthven ! . Oh, 
Lindsay! Never on the Sabbath morn ! Sir!, ye should 

not-’ . ' 

'' But Ruthven waved^jim off. The exact hour, h& said, 
irtuit^’depend upoft events. This, 1 'however, was the plan 
proposed- When the Queen was set down to cards or a 
■Tate csfrpper, Lord Morton with his men was, to hold the 
entry, doors, stairheads, passages, forecourt of the palace. 
‘Traquair would be off duty, Erskine could be dealt with. 
BothwelJ v Hundy, Atholl, and all the rest <jf the Queen’s 
friends*would be abed; ,and Lindsay was to answer for 1 
Seeping them there. The I^ing was to 1 go into the Queen’s 
closet and look over her shoulder at the game. At a 
.jnoment agreed, upon he would lift up her chin, say certain 
words, kiss her, and repeat the. words/ That was to be 
thq signal: then Ruthven, Archie Douglas, and Fawdon- 
syde—Ker of Fawdonsyde, a notorious ruffian—would do 
their work. , L 

Morton listened to all this intently, with slow-travelling 
eyes which followed the rafters from their .spring in one 
wall to their cobwebbed end in the other. He could find 
no flaw at first, nor put his finger upon the damnable blot 
there must be in it; but after a time, as he figured it over 
and over, he missed somebody. ‘Stop_ there! stop there, 
you Ruthvfen !’he thundered. ‘Tell me this: Where will 
Eethington be the while ? ’ 

He was told, ‘ Gone to meet the liarl of Moray.’ 
Moray !—his jaw fell, <■ 

* What! will Moray no be with me ? ’ 

Thfy said*, it was much hbped. But the roads were 

heavy; there was a possibility- 

He jeered at theih. Did they not know Moray yet ? 
‘ Man,’ he said, turning to Archie, ‘ it’s not a possibility, it’s 
as certain as the Day of Doom.’ . „ 

Then they all talked at once. Moray’s nante was fast to 
a letter; the letter wjisefast in'"Lethington’s poke; Lething- 
tdn wKs t fast to the band. What more could be done? 
Would Lethington endanger his neck? His safety was 
Moray’s/and theirs “was Lethington’s. And the King? 
What of the JCing F 
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‘ You taljc oft Doomsday,' my lord! ’ shouts. Rutfoven, 
with the slavf r of his rage upon his mouth: 1 there’s but one 
doom impending, and we’ll s<^ to it i * r 

Perorations had no effect uporfMorjon, who was gtilp 
bothered. f He went ov&r the whole again, clawing dowp 
hip. fingers as he numbered the points. There wa* himself 
to keep thf palace, there *was Lindsay to hoKl back* 
Both well; f the King to go hjto the closet—the kiss—the, 

words of signal—then Ruthven and- Here he stopped, 

and his eyes g*ew s*mall. 

* ‘Oh, sir?,’ he said, ‘the poor lassie! Sold*with & kissj 
S^e’s big, sirs; youll likely kilj mother and bairn.’ 

Ruthven, squinting fearfully, slammed the table. 

‘ Whose bairn, by the Lord ? Tell me whoee ? ’ 

Morton shook nis head. ‘Yon’s hell-work,’ he .said. 

‘ I’ll hate nothing Jo do wi’t. I guess who’s had the 
devising of it. ’Tis Lethington—a grey-faced thief.’ 

Here Archie Douglas, after looking to> Rpthven, inter- 
veaed, ^ind talked for nearly half an hour to his cousin. 
Morton, very gJoomy, heard him t>ut; then made his own pro¬ 
position. He would stand by the King, he sjiid ; he would 
hold the jfelace. No man should come in or out without* 
the password. But he would not go upstairs, nor know whe i 
went up or what went 0/1. This also he would have them 
all promise before he touched the band with a pen :-y\Vhat- 
£ver was done to Jhe Italian,should be done in the passage. 
There should be no filthy butchery of a girl and her child, 
either directly or by implication, wlfere he had a hand at a 
job. Such Vas his firm stipulation* Archie swore to 
observe it; Fawdonsyde, L*indsay, swore; Ruthven sai 4 
nothing. 

‘Archie,’ said his cousin, ‘go you a&d fetch me the 
Scriptures. I shall fasten down Ruthvpn with the keys of 
God.’ Ruthven put his hand upon the**book and swore. 
Then the Eajrl of Morton signed the band. 
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MIDNIGHT EXPERIENCES OF JEAN^MARIE-BAPTISTE 
DES-ESSARS 

On that appointed night of Saturday, tfie 9th of March—a 
blpwy, snowy night, harrowing for men .at sea, with a mort 
of vessels pitching at their cables in Leith Roads—Des- 
Essars was late, for Ms service. He should have come on 
to the door at tten o’clock, and it wanted but two minutes 
to that when he was beafing down the Cgstlehill in the 
teeth of the vvind. 

Never mind his errand, and expect fibs ifydu ask what 
had kept 'him. Rentember that he was older at this time 
than whep you first saw him, a French boy ‘ with smut- 
rimmed eyes,’ crop-headed, pale* shrewd, and reticent. 
That was a matter of three years ago: the Queen was but 1 
nineteen and he four years younger. He was eighteen now, 
and may have had etening affairs like other people, no 
concern of yours or mine. Whatever they may have been, 
|hey had kept him unduly; he* had two minutes and wanted 
seven. .He drew his bonnet close, his short cape about him, 
and went scudding down the hill as fast as the snow would 
let him in shoes d|ngerously thin for the weather, but use¬ 
ful for tiptoe purposes. The snow had been, heaped upon 
the causey, but in the street troddeft, thavjed, and then 
frozen again to a surface 0? ice. From it came enough 
fight Iq show that few people were abroad, and none law¬ 
fully, and that otherwise it was infernally dark. A strangely 
diffused, essential light it was, that of the snow. It put to 
shame three, dyirfg can*dles left in the Luckenbooths and 
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the sick flame of an oil lamb above the NethetbowfPort. 
After passing that, there was no sign of man or man’s com¬ 
forts until ycfu were in the AlS(pey pifcdincts. 

DeA Essays knew—being as sh/rp as a needle—that; 
something was changed the moment Aie reached thosjp* 
precincts; knew by the pricking of his skin, as mev say. 
A double guard set; knots fcf men-at-arms; soms* nurses’ 
led about; low voices talking in strange accents,—some¬ 
thing was Altered. Worse than all this, he found the word 
of the night unfailing: no manner of entr^ for hjjp. 

, * My sSmce is the Queen’s, honourable sis,’ he pleaded 
to an unknown sentry, who wore (he observed) a steel cap 
oPunusual shape. 

The square hackbutter shook his head. ‘.No way in this, 
night, Frenchman.’* 

‘ By vyhose ordejs, if you please ? ’ 

‘ By mine, French'man.’ 

Here was misfortune! No help fctt it, but he must brave 
what he had hoped to avoid—his superior bfficer, to wit. 

*If if please you, sir,’ he said, ‘ I will speak with Mr. 
Erskine in the guardroom.’ 

‘ Mr. A/rskin ! ’ was the shocking answer—and how 
the man spoke it!—‘ Mr. Airrskin ! He’s no hc*re. He’s 
awa’. So now off with ye, Johnny Frenchman.’ The man 
obviously had orders: bbt whose orders ? 

; Des-Essars shrugged. He shivered also, as he*always 
did when refused* anything—as if the world had proved 
suddenly a chill place. But really*the affair was serious. 
Inside the house he must be, and that early. Driven to his 
last resource, he walked back far enough foj; the dark t<^ 
swallow him up, returned upon hjs tracks a little way so 
soon as the hackbutter had resumed *his Stamping up and 
down ; branched off to the right, slipping^ through a ruinous 
stable, blown t to pieces in former days "by the English; 
crossed a frozen cabtfege-garden which, having been flooded, 
was now a sneet of cat-ice; %nd set i^me hard upyn the 
Abbey wall. In this wall, as he very well knew, there were 
certain cavities, used as steps by the household, when the 
gateways were either not convenient or likely to be denied : 
indeed, he would not, perhaps, liave carhd to .reckon how 
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manj#timqs he had used thejn himself. Having chipped 
the ice out of them with his hanger, he was triumphantly 
within the pale, hopping oy^r the Queen’s privy garden 
\vith high-lifted feet, ,lkte a dog in turnips. . To win the 
palace ijtself was kusyr ' It was mighty little use having 
friends in the kitchen if they could not do you services of 
that ik'ir.d. /) 

He had to find the Queen, though, and fade what she 
might give him, but of that ’he had little fear. 1 He knew 
that she, would pe at cards, and too full of jier troubles and 
pains to seek, for a new on^e. It is a queer reflection that he 
makes in his Memoirs—that although hA romantically loved 
the Queen, he had no scruples about deceiving her and few 
fears of being found out, so only that she clid not take the 
scrape to heart. ‘She was a goddess tt> me,’ he says, ‘in 
thpse days, a remote point of my adpration. young 
man, however, is compact of two parts, an earthly and a 
spiritual. If I ,had exhibited to her the frailties of my 
earthly part it wfould have been by a very natural impulse. 
However, I never did.’ This is a digression : he knew that 
she would not fret herself about him and his affairs just 
now, because’'she was ill, and miserable about!.,the King. 
Throwing 1 a kiss of His hand, then, to the yaWhing scullery- 
wench, who had had to get out of her bed to open the 
window for him, he skimmed down the corridors on a light 
foot, anH reached the great hall. He hoped to go tiptoe up, 
the privy stair and gain the door of th'e cabinet without 
being heard. When she came out she would find him 
there, and all would *be well. This was his plan. 

It #as almost dark in the hall, but not quite. A tree- 
Sole on the hearth was in the article of death; a few thin 
flames about the r <shelf of it showed him a company of men 
in the corner by the privy stair. Vexatious! They were 
leaning to the wall, some sitting against it; some were on 
the steps asleep, their heads nodding ^to their “knees. He 
wag cut off his sure aqcess, and must go by tne main stair¬ 
case—i£ he could. tried it, sidling along by the farther 

wall; but they spied him, two of them, and one went to cut 
him ofif. A tall enefhy this, for the little Frenchman ; but 
luckily for pirn it was ‘a ' case of boots against no boots 
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where silence was of the essence of the contact. * Des- 
Essa'rs, his fhoes in his handl darted out into the open and 
raced straight for the stair. \pThe eA£my began his pursuit 
—in Ading-lpoots. Heavens! the /rash and clatter <jn the 
flags, the echo from thevoof! It would* never do^ hushq^ 
voices calldd the man back ; he went tender-footed, finally 
stopped. By that time the j\age was up the stair, rpaasing' 
at the top t& wipe his brows .and neck of cold sweat, and to 
wonder as* he wipefl what a A this might mean. Double 
guard in the cou$—^strange voices—the wotjl changed—Mr. 
.Erskine Efwny! No sentry in the Jhall, but, instead^a»cluster 
of waiting, whispering men—in riding-boots—by the privy 
i, sthir! The vivacious young man was imaginative to a 
L fr.ult; he could Construct a whole tragedy qf life ^nd death 
out of a change irf the weather. And here was a fateful 
climax tp the tragedy of a stormy night! First, the stress 
of the driving snow—whirling, solitary, forlorn stuff!—the 
apprehension of wild work by every dark.entry. Passing 
the Tolbooth, a shriek out of the blacknfcss ‘had sent his 
heJtt i?ito his mouth. There had been fighting, too, in 
Sim’s Close. THe had seen a torch flare and^dip, men and 
women hi^dled about two on the ground; *one grunting, 
‘Tak’it! Tdk’itl’and the other, with a strangled wail, 

‘ Oh, Jesus! ’ Bad hearing all this—evil preparation. 
Atop of these apparitions, lo! their fulfilment: stroke 
■ after stroke of doom. Cloaked men by the privy*stair— 
Dieu de Dieu! His heart was thumping at his ribs when 
he peeped through the curtain of tkfe Queen’s cabinet and 
saw his mistress there with Lady Argyll and the Italian. 

‘ Blessed Mother! ’ he thought, ‘ here’s an escape f 3 r me^ 
I had no notion the hour was sq late.’ What he meant 
was, that the rest of the company *had« gone. He had 
heard that Lord Robert Stuart and the Laird of Criech 
were to sup that night. Well, they hacf “supped and were 
gone ! It must be on the stroke of midnight. 

The Queen, as he could see, laj? I>ack in her,elbow : 
chair, obviously suffering, picking at some food before her, 
but not eating any. Her lips were cHhpped and dry; she 
moistened them continually, then Bit thetn. L^ady Argyll, 
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handsbme,«. strong-featured, arti swarthy, sat bolt upright 
and stared at the sconce on^ the wall; and‘as for the 
Italian, he did as htetalwa)^' did, lounged bpposite his 
Queep, his head agajnct the wainscot. Refectivef ; after 
fpod, he , used his toothpick, but no other ceremony what¬ 
soever. < He wore his cap on his head, ignored Lady 
^Argylf'-vhalf-sister to the thro! le—and when he looked at 
her Majesty, as he often did, it was as a>man ’might look 
at his wife. She, although she seemed too weary or too 
indifferent to ljft her heavy eyelids, knew perfectly well 
that both her-com pan ions were watching her: -Des-Essars 
was sure of that. He watched her hifviself intensely, and 
only once saw her meet Davy’s eye, when she passed her 
cup to 1pm to.be filled with drink, and he, as if thankful 
to be active, poured the wine with a flourish and smiled in 
her face as he served her. She observed both .act and 
actor, and made no sign, neither drank from the cup now 
she? had it; bub sank* back to her wretchedness and the 
contemplation of it, being in that pettish, brooding habit 
of mind which would rather run on in a groove 'of pain 
than brace itself to some new shift. As he watched what 
was a familiar scene to him, Des-Essars was\,wondering 
whether he should 'dare go in and report what he had 
observed ( in the hall. No! on the whole he would not do 
that. t Sighior Davy, who was a weasel in such a field as 
a young man’s mind, would assuredly fasten upon him at, 
some false turn or other, never' let go, anti show no mercy. 
Like all the underlingstof Holyrood he went in mortal fear 
of the Italian, though, unlike any of them, he admired 
^im. 

The .little cabinet was very dim. There were candles 
on the table, but 'none alight in the sconces. From 
beyvmd, through a half-open door, came the drowsy voices 
of the Queen’s women, murmuring their way through two 
more hours’ vigil. Interminable nights! '.Cards would 
fofow supper, you roust know, and Signior Davy would 
try to putsit Lady Argyll. He always tried, and generally 
succeeded. 

The Queen shifted, sighed, and played hasty tunes with 
her fingers,on the table 1 : she was never still. It was 
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evident that she was at fence very wretchejl anfl very 
irritable. Her* dark-red gtwn was cut low and square* 
Venetian rAode: Des-Ess^p coiJcf see quite well how 
short* her (breath was, and hov/.quick. Yet she said 
nothing. Once she and Lady Ai^yll -exchanged gfances ;* 
the Mistress of the Robes inquired with her eyebrows, the 
Queen fretfully shook the Question away. Itwa/anuri* 
happy su^er for all but the graceless Italian, who was 
much at Ms ease nbw that hb had unfastened some of the 
hooks of his f jacket. The French lad,*who had always 
been in love with his mistress and yet able to criticise her 
—as a Protestant* may adore The Virgin Mary—admits 
that at this moment of her life, in this bitter mood, he 
found her extrdVnely piquant. ‘ This pale, helpless, angry, 
pretty woman ! ’ he exclaims upon his page, tie would 
seldom,allow that,she was more than just a pretty worr^n; 
and now she was if good deal less. Her charms for him 
had never been of the face—she had an allure of her ewn. 

‘ Mistress Seton was lovely, I consider, n?y Lady Bothwell 
m8st Beautiful, and Mistress Fleming not far short of that: 
but the Quee'n’s Majesty—ah! the coin from Mr. Knox’s 
mint rang/true. Honeypot! Honeypot! There you had 
her essence f sleepy, slow, soft sweetness—witfi a sharp 
aftertaste, for all that, to prick the tongue and set it 
longing.’ 

More than nice considerations, these, which the*s£ealtWy 
opening of a dcfcir and a ’step in the passage disturbed. 
Des-Essars would have straightened himself on that signal, 
to stand as a page should stand in the view of any one 
entering. Then he saw, out of the corner of his Sye, the 
King go down the little stair. , It must be the King, 
because—to say nothing of the tall f!gur£, small-headed as 
it was,—he had seen the long white gown.. The King 
wore a white .quilted-silk bedgown, linefr»with ermine. At 
the turning of the *stair Des-Essars saw him just glance 
backwards <Jver his shoulder towards the cabinet, £ut, 
being stiff within the shadow of* tAe curtain, was nit 
himself seen. After that furtive look he saw him go down 
the privy stair, his hand on thq rope?. Obviously he had 
an assignation with some womart below.» 


R 
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Before hP had time to correct this conclusion by the 
memory of the cloaked men in ]che hall, he fieard returning 
steps—somebody, this itime, Rooming up the fcteps ; no! 
tljere were more than one—two or three at least. He was 
*su^e of tljis—his ea¥s had never deceived him—and yet it 
was the King alone who appeared at the stair-head with a 
lighten taper in his hand, wlych he must have got from 
the hall. He stood there for a moment, his face showing 
white and strained in the light, his mouth open, too; then, 
blowing put his f taper, he came directly to the curtain of 
t|je Queen f s cabinet, pulled it aside and went ini- He had 
actually covered Des-Ess'ars with the £ curtain without a 
notion that he was there; but the youth had had time to 
..observe tljat he jvas fully dressed beneath his gown, and to 
get a„ hot whiff of the strong waters irr his breath as he 
passed in. Urgent to see what all thig might mean, he 
peeped through the hangings. 1 

Lady Argyll fose up slowly when she saw the King, 
but made no rdvcrcnce. Very few did in these days. 
The Italian followed her ^example, perfectly composted. 
The Queen took no notice of him. She rested as she had 
been, her hea<3 on the droop, eyebrows raised, 'eyes fixed 
on the disordered platter. The King, whose colour was 
very high^came behind her chair, stooped, and put his arm 
round, her." His hand covered het bosom. ‘"She did not 
avoid, though she did not relish this. 

‘ Madam, it is very late,’ he said, and spoke breathlessly. 

‘ It is not I who detain you,’ said she. 

‘No, madam, ns. But you do detain., these good 
jervants of yours. Here is your sister of Argyll; next 
door are your women. ,, And so it is night after night. 
I think not of m^selfh 

She lifted her head a little to look up sideways—but 
not at him. ‘You think of very little else, to my under¬ 
standing. Having brought me to the state “where now 
I am, you are inclined to leave me alone. 1 Rather, you. 
were inclined ; for this*is a new humour, little to my taste.’’ 

‘ I should be oftener here, believe me,’ says the King, 
still embracing her, “■ if I could feel more sure of a welcome 
—if all might be efgain ds it was once between you and me.’ 
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She laughed, without Imirth; then asked, ‘ Aftd how 
wets it—oftce ?' 

S he Kihg stooped down\ind kjfcs*ted her forehead, by the 
act gently pushing back )/er head till it rented pn 
his shoulder. 

‘ Thu^ it was once, my Mary,’ he said; and as she 
looked up into his face, pondering over it, searching i^ 
he kissed* her again. ‘ Thus it was once,’ he repeated yi 
a louder* voice; knd then, louder yet, ‘ Thus, 0 Queen 
of Scots! ’ 

Oncfe *more he kissed her, f and once' raore cried opt, 
‘ O Queen of Scot*' ! ’ Then Des-Essars heard the footsteps 
•begin again on the privy stair, and saw men come into the 
passage—man^ men. 

Three of them, in cloaks and steel bonnets,, came 
quickly to the dqor, and passed him. They went through 
the curtain. Thdse three were Lord Ruthven, Ke» of 
Fawdonsyde, and Mr. Archibald •Dougjias.^ Rigid ih his 
shadow, Des-Essars watched all. * 

"""Sdbing events in the Italian’s eyes, rather than with 
her own — for Signior Davy had narrowed his to two 
threads. />{ blue—the Queen lifted her head from her 
husband’s irm and looked curiously round. 'The three 
stood hesitant within the door; Ruthven had # his cap on 
his head, p’awdohsyde his, but Archie show'ed his grey 
poll. Little things like these angered her quickly; she 
shook free from*the King and sat upright. 

‘What is this, my Lord Ruthven? You forget 
yourself.’ 

‘ Madam-’ he began; but Douglas* nudged him 

furiously. 

‘ Your bonnet, man, your bonnet?’ 

The Queen had risen, and the fixed direction of her 
eyes gave him understanding. 

‘Ah, my»*knap3tall! I do as others do, madam,’ he 
said, with a meaning looit at the^ Italian. ‘ What j s 
pleasant to your Majesty in yorraer servant shpuld not 
be an offence in a councillor,’ 

‘ No, no, ma’am, nor it should no?,’ muttered Fawdon¬ 
syde, who, nevertheless, doffed hi£ bonrfet. 
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< The' 1 King was holding her Hagain, she §taring still at 
the scowling man in steel. ‘ Wiat do you want 5 with me, 
Ruthven ? ’ she said. Site hadjfvery dry lips. . 

' _ He giade a clumsy bow. ‘ May it please you* Majesty,’ 
he .said, ‘ v/e are come to vid you of -this fellow Davy, who 
has beey everlong familiar here, and overmuch—for your 
Majesty’s honour.’ 

, She turned her face to the # King, whose arm'still held 
her—a white, strong face. 

‘You,’ she said’fiercely, ‘what have you ftp do in this? 
What have you to say ? ’ . 

‘ I think with Ruthven—iyith all of \hem—my friends 
and well-wishers. ’Tis the common voice: they say I am" 
betrayed, upon rry soul! I cannot endure—I entreat you 
to trust me-’ He was incoherent. 

She broke away from his arm, took a,step forward and 
put herself between him and the three. ’ She was so angry 
that "she could net find words. She stammered, began to 
speak, rejectee! what words came. The Italian took off 
his cap and watched Ruthven intently. The moment 6f 
pause that ensued was broken by Ruthven’s raising his 
hand, for the Queen flashed out, ‘ Put down ydyr hand, 
sir ! ’ and seemed as if she would have struck "him. Faw- 
donsyde he,re cocked his pistol and deliberately raised it 
against the Queen’s person. ‘Treason! treason !’ shrieked 
Des-Essars from the curtain, and blundered forward to the 
villain. 

But the Queen had 'been before him ; at last she had 
found words, and deeds. She drew herself up, quivering, 
went directly towards Fawdorisyde, and beat down the 
point of the pistol with her flat hand. ‘ Do you dare so 
much? Then I 'dare more. What shameless thing do 

you 'here? If I had a sword in my hand-’ Here she 

stopped, tongue-titfd at what was done to her. 

For Ruthven, regardless of majesty' had got her round 
the,middle. He pu^hgd her back into the King’s arms ; 
and, ‘"fake your wife, rfiy lord,’ says he ; ‘take your good- 
wife in your arms and cherish her, while we do what must 
be done.’ 

The King held''her fast in spite of her struggles. At 
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that moment* the Italiaii made a rattling sound in hie 
throat ar^d backed fron\ the table. Archie Douglas 
stepped behind the King, to g<h round the little room ; 
Ruthven approached his victim ifrorru the other sitia; rfe 
Italian pulled at the table, got it between himsfclf and*the 
enemy, and overset it: then Lady Argyll screan»ed, and. 
snatched *at a candlestick *as all went down. It was the 
only ligljt left in the rodro, held up in her hand like’a 
beacon above a^ tossing sea. Where,was Des-Essars? 
Cuffed ,a$ide*tb the wall, like a rag doll.* The -m^ids were 
packed in the dtyir of the bedchamber, and one of them 
.had pulled him into safety among them. 

All that followed he marked : how the frenzied Italian, 
hedged in between Douglas and Rutlfven, faulted th*b 
table, ^knocked over Fffwdonsyde, and then, whimpering 
like a' woman, crouched by the Queen, his fingers irf the 
pleats of her gown. He saw thp King’s light eyelashes 
blink, and heard his breath come whittling through his 
rvase^ and that pale, disfigure^! girl, held up closely against 
her husband, moaning and hiding her face in his breast. 
And now Ruthven, grinning horribly, swearing to himself, 
and Dotiglas, whining like a dog .at a rat-hple, were at 
their man’s hands, trying to drag him off. Fawdonsyde 
hovered about, hopeful to help. Lady Argylhheld up the 
candle. 

Douglas wrenched open one hand, Ruthven got his 
head down and bit the other till ij parted. 

‘ 0 Dio ! O Dio ! ’ long shuddering cries went up from 
the Italian* as they dragged him out into the»passage, 
where the others waited. 

It was dark there, and one knew nctf how full of men ; 
but Des-Essars heard them snarling and mauling Jike a 
pack of wolves; heard the scuffling, fclje panting, the short 
oaths—and *then gL piercing scream. At that there was 
silence; then some one saipl, as he struck, ‘ There! there! 
Hog of Turin 1 ’ and another (Linjjteay), ‘ He’s done.’ 

The King put the Queen among her maids in a hurry,* 
and went running out into the passage as they were 
shuffling the body down thew stair, Des-Essars just 
noticed, and remembered afterwards, his naked dagger in 
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his hand as* he went out helter-skelter after hjs friends. 
Upon some instinct on-other, W. followed him as far as the 
head of the stair. Fre)n the bottom came ijp a gfyat 
'cl&mairi*—howls of 'fexe'c Ration, one ( , or two cries for the 
Kiftg, a r^und of welcome when he appeared. The page 
-an bapk to the cabinet, and foijnd it dark. 

It was bad to hear the Queen’s laughter in the bed¬ 
chamber-worse when that shuddered out into .moaning, 


and she began to wail as if she were keening her dead. 
He could not be&r it, so crept out again to spy .about the 
passages and listen to the shouting fr >m the hall. * A 
Douglas! a Douglas ! ’ was the most common cry. Peep¬ 
ing through a window which gave on to ths front, he saw 
Ihe snow/court ‘ ablaze with torches, alive with men, and 
against the glare the snowflakes whirling by, like' smuts 
froip a burning chimney. It was cleas enough now that 
the palace was held, all its inmates prisoners. But what 
seemed more terrifying than that was the emptiness of the 
upper corridors, the sudden hush after so much note-pod 
the Queen’s moan, haunting all the dark like a lost soul. 


It was so bad up .there that the lad, his braih on fire, 
felt the need of any company—even that of gaolers. No 
one hindering, he crept down the-privy stair,—horribly 
slippery it was, and he knew why,—hoping to spy into the 
hall; and this also he was free to do, si pee the stair-foot 
was now unguarded. He found the hall crowded with 
men ; great torches spoking to the rafters; a glow of light 
on shields and blazonry, the banners and achievements ofh 
dead kings, in the stir of business the arras surged lik^ e 
the waves of the cea. • A'furious draught blew in from te so 
open., doors, to which all faces were turned. Men crag do 
over each others’ .backs to look there. Des-Essars bre she 
not see the King; but there at the eptry was the £’ 

Morton in his armour, two linkmen by him. He wafer round 
ing Tram a bill: in frdpt of him was a clear way;'s arms; , 
it stood “the Masters of Lindsay and Ruthven, and mt good- 
their liveries, halberde in their hands. must 

‘ Pass out, Earl cof Atholl,’ he heard Lord Morton si 
Pass out, Lbrd of Tullibarjline ’: and then, after a wh At 
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of Jooking, and pointing, le saw the grizzled head and 
square shoulders of my Lor\ Atholi jnoving down the lane 
of m^n, yoilng Tullibardine ancov</ed beside him. 

‘ Pass out, Pitcur; pass out, Mi*. Jjmes Balfour^ .pass' 
out, the L,ord Herries.’* The samS elbowing in tl*e crowd : 
three men file out into the scurrying snow—*all thb Queen’s 
friends, observe. 

Near Jo De3-F,ssars a ‘man asked of his neighbour? 
‘Will they let by my Lord Huntly, think^you? ’ * 

The othertsho<5k his head. ‘ Never 1 *»He’ll keep com¬ 
pany with*the Reiser of Liddesdale, be sure.* 

The Reiver was Lord Bothwell, of course, whom Des- 
Essars knew t(j be in the house. ‘ Good fellow-prisoners 
for us,’ he thought. 

‘ Pass out, Mr. *Secretc?ry, on a fair errauu. 

There was some, murmuring at this; but the man went 
out unmolested, with a sweep of the bonnet to my L6rd 
Morton as he passed. Des-Essars sawjhim stop at the 
finjU^ste of the weather and cover his mouth with his 
cloak—but he waited for no rifore. A thought had struck 
him. He slipped back up the puddled stair, gained the 
first corrioog and, knowing his way Ipy heart, wpnt in and 
out of the passages until he came to a barred door. Here 
he put his ear to t£ie cr^ck and listened intently.* 

For a long time he could hear nothing on either sicie 
the door ; but by and by somebody with a light—a man— 
came to the farther end of the passage and looked about, 
raising and dipping his lantern* That was an ugly 
moment! Crouched against the wall, he saw the lamp 
now high now low, and marked with a leaping heart hou£ 
nearly the beams reached to where,he Jay. Hd heard a 
movement behind the door, too, but had'to let it go. Not 
for full three minutes after the disappearance or the 
watchman.did he dare put his knuckles to the door, 
and tap, ver£ softly, at the panel. He tapped and tapped. 
A board creaked; there wa*s breathing at the doer. • A 
voice, shamming boldness, cried, ‘ Qui est ? ’ 

Des-Essars smiled. ‘ C’est toi, Pans ? ’ 

His question was answered by another. ‘ Tiens, qui est 
ce drdle ? ’ 
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Paris, f&r a thousand pound! Knocking again, he 
declared himself. ‘ It b I, Falls —M. Des-Essars.’ 

‘Monsieur Baptistej^ your servant,’ then L said jParis 
"through the door. t. ' f 
«‘ My ford is a prisoner, Paris ? ’ 

‘ Not for the first time, my dear sir.’ 

‘ How many are you there T r ’ 

‘ Four. My lord, and Monsieur de ' Huntly, myself, 
Jock Gordon.’ 

‘We r ll, you should get out—but quickly, before they 
have finished'in the hall. ‘They are pa/ising men out. Be 1 
quick, Paris—tell my lord.’ n 

* Bravo ! ’ says Paris. ‘ We should get out—and quickly! 
By the Chimney, sir? There is no chimney. By the 
windbw? There is but one death for every rnan.iand one 
ne£k to be broke.’ . '■ 

c ‘ f You will break no,necks at all, you fool. Below these 
windows is the lions’ house.’ 

Paris thought. ‘ Are you sure of that ? ’ 

‘ Sure ! Oh, Paris, make haste ! ’ < 

Again Paris appeared to reflect; and then he said, 1 If 
you are betraying a.countryman of yours, M. Bes-Essars, 
and your old patron also, you shall never see God.’ 

Des-Essars wrung his hands. ‘You fool! you fool! 
Are you mad ? Call my lord.’ 

‘ Wait,’ said Paris. In a short time, t)ae sound of heavy 
steps. Ah, here was my lord ! 

‘’Tis yourself, Baptist?’ 

‘ Yea, yes, my lord.’ 

‘ Have they finished with Davy ? ’ 

‘ My God, sir,!’ , 

‘What of the Queen ? ’ 

‘ Her wo’men have her.’ 

‘ Now, Baptist. You say the lion-house is,below these 
windows. Which windows ?, There are four!’ 

* r - The two in the rmjdst, my lord. My lord, across the 
Little Garden—in a straight line—there are holes in the 
wall.’ 
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MIDNIGHT EXPERIENCES* 

Jean - Mjirie -.Baptiste Efcs-Essars went back to the, 
Queen’s side. At the door ®f the cabinet he found Adam 
Gorc'on in|a fit of sobs. * Oh, fny fine man,’ says the 
French lad, stirring him with his foot ,£ leave tears thtf 
women. This is men’s* business.’ * 

Adam lifted up his stricken face. ‘ Where *haye you 
been cowejing, traitor ? ’ 

Jean-tylarie laughed grimly. ‘I have been saving 
Scotland,’ he said^ ‘ whilst you were blubbering heft.’ 

Adaqi Gotcbn, being up by now, knocked Jean-Marie 
down. , 

‘ I excused him readily, ihowever,’ he writes in his 
Memoirs, ‘ considering the agitation we all suffered at the 
time. And where he felled me there I 1 ay, and. slept like* 



CHAPTER VI 

VENUS IN THE TOILS 

SIR JAMES Melvill, whom readers ihust remember at 
Saint Andrews as a shrewd, elderly t oourtier, expert in 
diplomacy and not otherwise without humours of a dry sort, 
pluftied himself upon Habit—' 1 Dear Mother Use-and-Wont,’ 
as he used to say. A man is sane at thirty, rich at forty, 
wise at fifty, or never; arid what health exacts, wealth 
secures, and wisdom requires, is the orderly, punctual 
performance of the customary. You may have'-him now 
putting his theory info severest practice: for though he had 
seen what ( was to be seen during that night of murder and 
alarm, thou'gh he had lain down to sleep in his cloak no 
earlier than five o’clock in the small hours, by seven, which was 
his Sunday time, he was up and about, stamping his booted 
feet to get the blood down, flacking his arms, and talking 
encouragement to himself—as, ‘ Hey, my bonrfy man, how’s 
a’ with you the. morn ? ’ Very soon after you m ight have seen 
Ihim over-the ashes of the fire, raking for red embers and 
blowing some life into them with his frosted breath. All 
about lay hie snoring fellows, though it was too dark to see 
them. Every mah lay that night where he coy Id find his 
length, and slept like the dead in their graves. There 
seemej no soul left i^a body c but in his own. 

He went presently tfe the doors, thinking to open them 
unhindered. But no 1 a sitting sentry barred the way with 
a halberd. ‘May dne not look at the weather, my fine 
young man say^ Sir James. 
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‘ ’Tis as foul as the grave, ifiaster, and a black black frost 
No way out the now.’ \ 

SirJamesJ who intended to get o.flt, threw his cloak over 
his shoulder and gravely paced the ha£ until the chances 
should mead. One ha 3 not warred with the Mergravcj, 
held a hand at cards with the Emperor Chhrlgs at 
Innspruck, loitered at Greenwich in attendance upon Qlieen 
Elizabeth, jor enduned the King of France in one of his. 
foaming rages, without learning patience. He proposed 
to walk steadily \ip and down the hall until nine o’clock. 
Then he would get hut. 

The women said afterwards that the Queen had quieted 
'down very soon, dried her eyes, gone to»bed, and slept 
almost immediately ‘ as c«lm as a babe new-born.’ How¬ 
ever that may be, she awoke as early as Sir James, and, 
finding herself in Mary Fleming’s arms, awoke her too in ter 
ordinary manner by biting her shoulder, jnoh hard. ‘ My 
lam_b:*jny lamb! ’ cooed the maid; but the Queen in a 
brisk voice said, ‘ What’s o'clock*? ’ The lamp showed it to 
be gone seyen. 

The QTfeet} said: ' Get up, child, and find me the page 
who was in the cabinet last night. I sa’w him try the entry, 
and he ran in when—when. ... It was Baptistj J think.’ 

She spoke in an even voice, as if .the occasjpn had 
' been a card party. This frightened Mary Fleming, who 
began to quiver, and to say, ‘ Oh, ma’am, did Baptist see 
all? ’Twill have scared away his*wits.’ And then she 
tried coaxing. ‘Nay, ma Reinette, ’but you mq,st rest 
awhile. Come, let me stroke your cheek ’—a common way 
with them of inviting sleep to her. • t 

But the Queen said, ‘ I have had too’’much stroking— 
too much. Now do as I bid you.’ Sp the maid clothed 
herselbin haste and went out with a lamp*. 

Ou, Me the door she found the two youths asleep— 
Des-A Vs on the floor, Gordon* by the table— and 
awa _ Uem both. ‘ Which of you* was on the door last 

n »g ht ?’ . ' 

‘ It was I, Mistress Fleming,’., sp.id the foreigner. ‘ All 

the time I was there.’ 
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‘Come with me, then. Y^u arc sent for.’ , 

He followed her, ip high /'excitement into the Queen’s 
bedchamber. There he saw Margaret Carw(od asleep on 
*her, tack, lying on the floor; and the Queen' propped up 
with piHows, a white silk shift upon her—or hajf upon her, 

, for ope Shoulder was out of it. She looked sharper, more 
like Circe, than she had done since her discomforts began : 
very intense, very pale, very black in the eyes And she 
smiled* at him in a curiously secret way—a beckoning, 
fluttering of the lips, as if she shared Intelligence with 
him, a*nd tohi him so by signs. ‘Sl i was as sharp and 
hard and bright as a cut. diamond,’ he writes of this 
appearance ; 1 nor do I suppose that any lady in the storied 
world c»uld have turned her face away from a night of 
terr»r and blood, towards a daj'-to-comc of insu't, chains 
and degradation, as she turned hers,now before*my very 
c ?cs.’ 

She did .notj say anything for awhile, but considered 
him absorbingly, with those fever-bright eyes ajid-.that 
cautious smile, until she fiad made up hen mind. lie, of 
course, was .down on his knee; Mary Fleming, beside 
him, stoqd—her hand just touching his shouldek’ 

‘Come hither, Jean-Marie.’ 

Approaching, he knelt by the bed. 

, ‘ No,’, said she, ‘ stand up —closer. Now give me your 
hand.’ 

He held it out, and she took it in her own, and put it 
against her side. HcVimply gazed at her in wonder. 


‘ T?J 1 me now if you feel my heart beating.’ 

He waited. * No, madam,’ said he then, whispering. 

‘Think agaitj.’ r 

He did. ‘No, madam. Ah! pardon. Yes, I feel it.’ 
^fThat will do.’, 

whipped hack his hand and [Hit it behind him. It 
h. . "tin the right hand. The Qulcn watched all, still 
SrK < v" \that wisn new way of hers. 

New, *\he said, I think you will serve me, since 
you have asstv cc j yourself that I am not so disturbed as 
you are 1 wl Kjj y ou ^ find out where they have put 
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He felt Mary Fleming stal and catch at her breath'; but 
to him the question seemed Xpry natural. 

1 1 trill gojnow, madam.’ \ 

‘Yes. Go now. Be secret and speedy, and come .back 
to me.’ * % • 

He bow’cd, rose up, and went tiptoe out Jof that 
chamber of mystery and sharp sweetness. Just btfyond 
the door Acfcim Gordon pounced on him and caught him 
by the tied?. He struggled fiercely, tried to bite. , 

‘Let me go^lft me go, you silly fool, ;xid worse! I’m 
pn service. • Oh, mv God, let me ”o ! ’ * 

‘ How does she?' Speak it, you French thief.' 

' '’Dial tie Dieu !’ he panted, ‘ 1 shall stab you.’ 

At once his Ttands were pinned to thy wall, and h<^’ 
crucified. t He told* his erqmd—since time was all* in all— 
with teat's of rage. % 

‘ I shall go with ycJu,' says Adam. ‘ We will go togethej.' 

In the entry of the Chapel Royal, near the kills’ 
tombs, they found what seemed to be a* netv grave. A 
loose "flagstone—scatter of gravel all about--the stone not 
level: one end, in fact, projected its whole thickness above 
thJ floor. ./• * 

‘There hc‘lies,’ says Adam. ‘What more* do you 
want ? ’ 

Des-Essars was* tugging at the stone. 'It-Vnovcs, it 
, moves ! ’ He was crimson in the face. 

They both tusked together : it gave to this extent, that 
they got the lower edge clear of therfloor. 

‘ Hold on !, Keep it so !' napped I Jes-Kssars suddenly. 

He dropped on to his stomach and thrust his aftn into 
the crack, up to the elbow. _ , 

1 What arc you at ? lie sliarj), mail, ore I shall drop it!' 
cried Adam in distress. , 

He was sharp. In a moment he ibid withdrawn his 
hand, jumped.'up ar.d away, and was pelting to the stairs. 
Adam let the great stone down with a thud and was after 
him. He was stopped at the Quefh s door by a ntaief— J 
Seton. 

‘Less haste, Mr. Adam. You cannot enter. Her 
Majesty is busy.’ 
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Dfes-Essars had found tH|p Queen waiting for him— 
nobody el£e in the room. 

‘Well? You saw V:?’ 

‘ I have seen a graye, madam.’ 

'Well?’ < 

‘ It i$ a new grave.’ 

1 There's nothing in that, boy.’ 

‘ Monsieur David is in thetc, ma’am.’ • 

Hcf quick eyes narrowed. How She peered at him! 
How do you kraow ? 1 

‘Madam, I lifted up the stone. No one\vas,about.’ 

‘Well?’ ' 

‘ I found something under it. 1 have it. I am therefore 
quite sure.’ 1 

1 Whit did you find ? Let me see it/ 

He plucked out of his breast a glittering thing mnd laid 
it*on the bed. 

Behold it, madam ! ’ Folding his arms, he watched it 
where it lay. 

The Queen stared down at a naked dagger. A tengish, 
lean, fluted blade; and upon the bevelled’ edge a thick 
smear, half its length. •« 

She did not touch it, but moved her lipsws if she were 
talking to it. ‘Do l know you, dagger? Have we been 
friends, d&gger, old friends—and now you play me a trick ? ’ 
4shc turned to DcS-Essars. ‘ You know that dagger?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ He had seen it often, and no later than 
last night, and then in hand. 

‘That will do,’ said she. ‘Leave me now. Send 
Fleming and Scton—and Canvood also. 1 shall rise.’ 

Whep he ’Was gone her face changed—grew softer, more 
thoughtful. Ncy,v she held out her hand daintily, the little 
finger high above the others, and with the tips of two 
daintily touched.the dagger. She was rather horrible— 
like a creature of the woods at night, an eflDor a young 
witch, playing with a corpse. She laughed quietly to 
hefrself as she fingtn^d the stained witness of so much 
terrorbut then, when she heard thqm at the door, picked 
it up by the handle and put it under the bedclothes. No 
one was to know what she meant to do. 
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The women came in. ' Efress me, Carwood, and quickly. 
Dolet, have'you my bath really? ’ ‘Mais, c’est sQr, Majesty.’ 
The^ poura-1 out for her a Lath of nbt red wine. No day 
of her life passed but she dipped herselfm that. 

At nine' o’clock, braced into fine fettle by hisecxercise, 
Sir James Melvill went agaui to the hall doors. A few 
shiverers w^re about by this^ time, for sluggard dawn was, 
gaping at'thc windows ; some knelt by the fire which his 
forethought hjc^ saved for them, some hugged themselves 
in corners^ one ngm was prayitjg aloud m jin outlandish 
‘tongue, praying deeply and striking his forehead with his 
palm ! Sir James, not to be deterred by prayers or spies, 
'stepped up to the sentry, a new man, ami .tapped him 04 ) 
the breast. 1 Now, my Ijoncst friend,’ he said pleasantly, 

‘ I have." waited iny two hours, and am prepared to w«iit 
other two. But hc’to whom my pressing errand is must 
wait no longer. I speak of my lord <jjf Morton — your 
master and mine, as things have turned out.’ 

1 My lord will be here by the ten o’clock, sir,’ says the 
man. 

‘ I hadjM-omiscd him exact tidings by eight,’ replied Sir 
James; and Spoke so serenely that he was allowed to pass 
the doors, which were shut upon him. Nobody could have 
regretted more than himself that he had lied : he had no 
mortal errand to the Karl of Morton. But seeing* that he 
had not failed ofc Sabbath 'sermon for a matter of fifteen 
years, it was not to be cxjjccted that the murder of an 
Italian was tp stay him now. Sermon in St. Giles’ was 
at nine. He was late. 

The fates were adverse: there was to be no sermon for 
him that Sabbath. As he walked* gingerly across the 
Outer Close—a staid, respectable, Sunday gentleman — 
he heard a casement open behind him, ami turning sharply 
saw the Qtlcen at her chamber window, dressed in grey 
with a white ruff, and holding a kerchief against her nt£k. 
After a hasty glance about, which rfWalcd no prying eyes, 
he made a low reverence to her Majesty. 

Sparkling and eager as she looked, .‘ he nodded her head 
and leaned far out of the window'! ' ‘ Sir James Melvill,’ she 
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c^Ied'down, in a clear, carrying voice, ‘you shall do me a 
Service if you please.’ • 

ame° d y ° Ur ^ est y*' and 1 do plea^,’ sajf Sir 

hel P me , fron l this prisqp where now I am,’ she 
Sid. (Jo presently to the Provost, bid him convene the 
town, and come to my rescue. Go presently, I say; but 
^un fast, good sir, for they wifi stay you iftheytan.’ 

Madam with my best will and !eg£’ He salute* and 
walked briskly on over the frozen snow. 

a °?u-’ after , him ca ™ e a long-leggec? mgndn black, 

a chain about his neck, a staff in hand ; lollowing him, three' 
or four lacqueys in a dark livery. 

‘Ho, Sir James Mclvill! Ho, Sir James ! ’ 

He was by this time at the Outer Bailey, which stood” 
oppn for him—three paces more and he had donelt. But 
thpre were a few archers lounging about the door of the 

u r USC ’t and two who crossctl and recrossed each 
other before the gates. ‘Gently doth it,’ quoth he, and 

4 y wK t 0 . anSW r e [ hlS namc ' to thc long-legged chambwfain. 

( What would you, Mr. Wishart, sir?’ 

Sir James, my lord of Ruthven hath required me_’ 

But he got no further. . v 

‘ Your lord of Ruthven ? ’ cried Sir James. ‘ Hath he 
required you to require of me, Mr. Wishart ? • 

Why, yes, sir. My lord would be pleased to know 
whither you are bound so fast. He is, sir, in a manner of 
speaking, deputy to th? King’s Majesty at this time.’ 

Sir James blinked. He could see the Queen behind 
j e f<iT Uld ? w ’ waging him. ‘I am bound, sir,’ he said 
d e ld* :ra t c ly. whither I shall hope to see my lord of 
Ruthven tending arum. The sermon, Mr. Wishart, the 
«rmon caljs me; the which I have not foregone thw 
fifteen years, not*will not to-day unless you and your 
requirements keep me unduly.’ - 7 

. ‘ 1 to, d my lord you would be for the preaching. Sir 
James. 1 was sure* A. But he’s a canny nobleman, ye 
ken ; and thc Kingfs business is before a*.* 

r U ne 'c r he£rd, Mr. Wishart, that it was before that 
of the King of kings,’ said Sir James. 
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‘Ou, fie. Sir. James! T<J think that I should say so!’—# 
Mr.’.Wishart was really coi*:erncd-f- t ‘ Nor my lord neither, 
whole acceptance of the rock of doctrine is well known. 

I shall just pop in and inform my Idrd.^ 

‘Do sq. And I wish you a good" day, Mr.sWishast,’ 
says Sir James in a stately manner, and struck c?ut,of the 
gates and jip the hill. 

He wcjjit dirictly to tho J’rovost's house, and what he 
lcarffcd there seemed to him so serious, that he oveTstcpped 
his commissi*if by a little way. ‘ Mr. provost,’ he said, 
‘yoli teTl *mc tha^ you have orders from *thc KSng. .1 
jounscl you to disregard thorn. 1 counsel you to serve 
and obey your sanctified anointed Queen. The King, Mr. 
Provost, is her ^Majesty’s right hand, not astoubtof it; b»t« 
when tbc right hfuid knwwcth not what the left hand is 
about, it is safer .to wait until the pair are in agreement 
again. What the King may have done yesterday he rrtay 
not do to-day — he may not wish it, oj hg may not be 
capabjc of it. 1 am a simple gentleman, Mr. Provost, and 
you arc a higlj officer, steward rtf this good town. I counsel 
not the officer in you, but the sober burgess,when 1 repeat 
that what may have been open to the King yesterday may 
be shut against him to-day. 

‘Good gigdc us, Sir James, this is dangcrqps work!’ 
cried the Provost. ' ' Who's your informant in the jmjtter ?’ 

‘ I have told you that ^ am a simple gentleman,’ sai3 
Sir James, ‘but Plied to you. I am a Queen’s messenger: 

I go from you to meet her Majesty's dearest brother, the 
good Earl of*Moray', who should be home to-day.’ m 

It must be owned that, If he was an unwilling liar, he 
was a good one. He lied like Uutlj, and the stroke was* 
masterly. The Provost set about con/cning the town; 
and when Sir James Mclvill walked back to •Holyrodll— 
after sermpn,—all the gates were held in the Queen’s 
name. 

He did not sec her, for flic Kiqg,was with her at«thy 
time; but Mary Beaton received him, heard his news ana 
reported it. She returned shortly ith a message: ‘ The 
Queen’s thanks to Sir James l^elvill! Let him ride the 
English road and meet the Earl of Moray by lyrr Majesty's 
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•desire.’ He was pleased with Ithe errand, pro'id to serve 
the Queen. His gr^ttest satisfaction, however, wa# to 
reflect that he had not, after all, lied to thefiProvos.t of 
.'Edinburgh. 

i\ow we go back to Queen Mary. Bathed and powdered, 
dressed and coifed, her head full of schemes and heart high 
In courage, she waited for the King, .befng very sure in 
her owif mind that he would come if she made no‘sign. 
Certainly, certainly he would come: she had reasoned it 
aJl out as shd" lay half in bed, smiling»and whimpering to 
the dagger. ‘ He has been talked into this, by whom ^ 
am not sure, but I think by Ruthven apd his friends. 
They will never stop where now they are, but will urge 
him further than he cares to go. ‘ I believe he will wait to 
see'what I do. He is not bold by nature, but by surges of 
he4t which drive him. Fast they drive him—yet they leave 
himT soon 1 When he held me last night he was trembling 
—I felt him shake. And yet—he has strong arms, and the 
savour of a man is upon hiifi! ’ 

She sat up, with her hands to clasp her knee, and let 
her thought go galloping through the wild business. ‘ 1 
felt the child leap as I lay on his breast 1 Did he urge 
towards t^e King his father, glad of his mrnhood? So, 
pnee upon a day, urged I towards the King my lord !’ 

She began to blush, but would be honest with herself. 
’ And if he came again to me now, and r took me so again 
in his arms —and again 1 sensed the man in him—what 
should I, do?’ 

She looked wise, as she smiled to feel her eyes grow 
dim. Blit then she shook her head. ‘ He will come, he 
will come—but not so. I know him: oh, I know him like 
a ffiumbed 'old book ! And when I bring out that which 
1 have here ’—her hand caressed the dagger—‘ 1 know 
what he will do. Yes, yes, like an old book 1 He will rail 
against his betrayer, % and id turn betray him. Ah, my 
King, my King, do I read you aright ? We shall see very 
soon.* 

She looked out tipon the snowy close, the black walls 
and dun pall of afr; she saw Sir James Melvill set forward 
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upon his pipus errand, and changed it, as you know. Then# 
she'xcsumed her#judging and weigljijig of men. 

Odd! f>he gave no thought to the wretched Italian ; 
her mind was upon the quick, and not tjic dead. RitfyvcnT 
a black, dangerous nfan—scolding-t’ongued, impious .in 
mind, thinking in oaths—yes: but a man ! Archil Opuglas, 
supple as a snake, Fawdonsydc and his foolish pistols, she 
considered not at all; but l»ar mind harped ii))on Ruthvcn 
an<rthe King, who had each laid rough hands upfln her— 
and thus, it *cVn;?, earned her approbation Ruthvcn had 
taken hir*about the middle and«pushcd. her <back, helpless, 
% into the other’s arms; and she had felt those taut arms, 
and not struggled ; but leaned there, her face in his doublet. 
Pardieu , each had played the man that night! And* 
Ruthvon would (May it*again, and the King would not. 
No, no ; not he ! . 

Ruthvcn, by rights, should be won over. Should she 
try him? No, he would refuse her; she \^ - as sure <tf it. 

He was as bluff, as flinty-cored as- Hanging here and 

there," searching Scotland for Ifis parallel, her heart jumped 
as she found him. Bothwcll, Bothwell! Jla, if he had 
been those’! It all began to re-enact itself—the scuffling, 
grunting,squealing business, with Botliwcll’s broatl shoulders 
steady in tlyc midst of it. Man against man,; Bothwcll 
and Ruthvcn facc'to face, and the daggers aglcajn .in the 
candle-light:—hey, how slje saw it all doing 1 Ruthvcn 
would stoop anfl glide by the wall: his bent knees, his 
mad, twitching brows! Bothwcll ft ould stand his ground 
in mid-floor,sand his little eyes would Hvinklc. * Pjay fairly 
with the candle, my Lady Argyll!’ and he would laugh— 
yes, she could hear his ‘ i lo, ho, bo ! ’ But she jumped up* 
as she came to that, she panted and*felt*hcr checks burn. 
She held her fine throat with both lyinds until shc*had 
calmed herself.' So doing, a thought* struck her. She 
rang her hand-bell Sind sent for Dcs-Essars once more. 

When he came to her she*made | Jpss over him, str<*kcd 
his hair, put her hand on his shoulder, said he .w as her 
young knight who should ride out <b her rescue. I le was 
to take a message from her to Jhe Etftl of Bothwcll— that 
he was on no account to stir out* of tcftvn uijtil he heard 
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♦from her again. He should ra'ther get in touch, with all of 
her friends and be regtiy for instant affairs. Des-Essars 
went eagerly but discreetly to work. She then had 'just 
Vime,.tfl leave a direction for Melvill, that he should be first 
wkh her brother Moray, when they told her that the King 
was coming in. 

‘ Cff course he is coming,’ she said. ‘ What else can 
he do?’ - „ 

Her Courage rose to meet him more than halt-way:' - If 
Des-Essars had, been allowed to feel h’erthsart again he 
would have found it as steady as a man’i, •' ‘ 

‘ I will see the King in the red closet,’ she said. ‘ Seton. 
Fleming, come you with me.’ 

■ When he was announced he found her thus in com¬ 
pany) sitting at her needlework on a low coffer,by the 
window. 

The young man had thickened rims to his eyes, but else 
lootfed pinched and drawn. He kept a napkin in his hand, 
with which he was for ever dabbing his mouth: seeming 
to search for signs of blood upon it, he inspected it curiously 
whenever it had touched him. As he entered the Queen 
glanced up, bowed her head to him and resumed her stitch¬ 
work. Tne two maids, after their curtseys, remained 
standing—to his visible perturbation. It was.plain that he 
fyad expected to find her alone; also that he had strung 
himself up for a momentous interview—and that she had 
not He grew more and more nervous, the napkin hovered 
incessantly near his mouth; half-turning to call his man 
Standee into the room, he thought better of it, and 
came on a little way, saying, ‘ Madam, how does your 
Majesty*’ 

She looked amused at the question, as she went on 
seeing. 

‘ As well, my lord,’ she told him, ‘ as I can look to be 
these many months more. But women must learn such 
lessons, which men ljayc only’to teach.’ 

He knew that he was outmatched. * I am thankful, 
madam-’ 

• My lord, you hrfve evqry reason.’ 

* I say, I,am tHhnkfuf; for I had a fear-’ 
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She gave hhn a sharp look. ‘ Do you fear, my lord ? * 
Wh$t have you to fear? Your frieAds are about you, your 
wife, a prisoner. What have you to fear ? ’ 

* The tongue, madam.’ 

She had goaded hifti to this, and could have}had hhn 
at her mercy had she so willed it. But she was •jilent, 
husbanding her best weapon»against good time. 

lie weft headlong on. “*I had words for your private? 
car. I had hqpc^ that by a little intimacy, such*as may 
be looke^d for*betwccn- But it’s all one.’ 

She aflectcd ndt to understand, pored ol'er his fretful 

scraps with the pure pondering of a child. ' But-! 

Converse, intinjacy between us! Who is to prevent it? 
Ah, my poor makis afflict you ! What ma£ be ddne bcfot% • 
matrons must be guarded from the maids. Indeed, my 
lord, and that is tT\y opinion. Go, my dears. The King 
is about to discuss the affairs of marriage.’ * 

They went out. The King immedia{bly«camc to Iter, 
stooped and took her hand up from her lap. She kept the 
other hidden.* 

‘ My IVJary,’ he said ‘ My Mary! let aU be new-born 
| between*us.’, , 

I She heard the falter in his voice, but considered rather 
’ his fine whit® hand as jt held her own, and judged it with 
a cool brain. A frail hand for a man ! .So white, *o thinly 
boned, the veins >>o blue! Could such hands ever hold her 
againV And how hot and dry! A fever must be eating 
him. Her own hands were cold, ft cw-born love—for this 
hectic youth! 

‘ New-born, my lord ? ’ she echoed him, sighing. ‘ Alas, 
that which must be born should* b<^ pay! for firSt. And 
what the reckoning of that may be now, you know as well 
as I. May not one new birth be as much as I dan hopeTor, 
or desire? , I.do think so.’ 

Fully as tfell as She he knew the peril she had been In, 
she and the load she carried! He y*nt down on his kner 
beside her, and, holding her one Jhand, sought after the 
other, which she hid. f % 

'My dear,’ he said earnestly* ‘oh, 'my dear, judge me 
not hardly. I endeavoured to shield you last night—I held 
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you fast—they dared not touch you! Pehreruber it,.my 
Mary. As for my faeKs, I own them fairly. I was fpro- 
.vokecL—anger moved me—bitter anger. I am young, 
f am not even-tendered: remember this and forgive me. 
A*hd, I p§-ay you, give me your hand.—No, the other, the 
other.!- For I need it, my heart—indeed and indeed.’ 
That hand was gripped about a cold thing in her lap, 
'under her needlework. He could not have it without.Jthat 
which it held ; and now she knew that ho should not. For 
now shp scornech him—that a man who had 1 laid his own 
hands to man's work should now be on nis knees, pleading* 
for his wife’s hands instead‘of snatching them—why, sh< 
herself was the better man ! Womanlike, she played with 
' What shc'Could have killed in a flash. 

‘ My other hand, my lord ? Do you ask for it? You 
hatd it once, when you put rings upon it, but let it go. Do 
yo'q ask for it again ? It can give you no joy.’ 

‘I need it, I heed it! You should not deny me.’ He 
craved it abjectly. ‘ Oh, my soul, my soul, 1 kiss the one 
—let me kiss the other, lest it be jealous.’ 

Unhappy oonceit! Her eyes paled, and you.might have 
thought her tongue n snake’s, darting, forked, dickering out 
and in as she struck hard. 

‘Traitor!’—thus she stabbed him—‘traitor, son of a 
traitor, take and kiss it if you dare.’ She laid above her 
caught hand that other, cool and firm, and opened it to 
show him the handle of his own dagger. She took the 
blade by the point and held the thing up, swinging before 
his shceked eyes. * ‘ Lick that, hound ! ’ she said : ‘ you 
should knowvhe taste of it better than I.’ 

He dropped her ore hand, stared stupidly at the other : 
bi\t as his gaze concentrated upon the long smear on the 
blade you could have seen the sweat rising on his temples. 

She had read him exquisitely. After the fPst brunt of 
terror, rage was what he felt—furious rage against the man 
wht>m he supposed <« have betrayed him. ‘ Oh, horrible 
traitorK he muttered®by the window, whither he had 
betaken himself fojj refuge,—‘Oh, Archie Douglas, if I 
could be even with thee for this! Oh, man, man, man, 
what a curious, beastly villain 1 ’ He was much too angry 
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now to be tender of his wife—eithet{of her pity or revenge • 
he tamed upon jer, threatening he/ from his window. 

‘You shall not intimidate me. ^ am no baby in your 
hands. This man is a villain, I tell,you, whom f shaji 
pursue tilj he is below jny heel. He has laid thisHook? you, 
for a trap. This was got by theft, and displayed *by malice 
—devilish craft of a traitor. # And do you suppose i shall 
let it go by? ‘toy mistake,me, by God, if you do. F04I 
thiSM—black, foul theft! ’ * 

She pointed to the smear on the blade. ‘ And this ? ’ 
she askfcd him : ‘fvhat of this ?, Was this* get by tfieft, my 
jlord? Was this dry blood tliicved from a dead man? Or 
do I mistake, as you suppose? Nay, wretch, but you know 
that I do not. * The man was dead long before you darnel 
touch him. Dcatl and ai rags—and then the King,drove 
in his blade!’ Jlcr face—Hecate in the winter—withered 
him more than her words. Though these contained a 
dreadful truth, the other chilled his blood. He crept 
aimlessly about the room, feeling his hehrt fritter to water, 
and'all the remains of his he;«t congested in his head. He 
tried to straighten his back, his knees : there seemed no sap 
in his twines. And she sat on, with cold critical eyes, and 
her lips hard together. 

‘My M;yy,’ he began to stammer, ‘this is all a plot 
against my life—surel^, surely you see it. I have enemies, 
the worse in that they arc concealed-—f see now that all the 
past has been But a plot—why, yes, it is plain as the day¬ 
light 1 I entreat you to hear ins': this is most dangerous 
villainy—I can prove it. They swore to stand my friends 
—fast, fast they swore it: And here—to j your "hand—is 
proof positive. Surely, surely, you sec how I atn trapped 
by these shameful traffickers ! ’ 0 

Her eyes never left his face, but followed him about the 
room on his aimless tour; and whether he turned from the 
window or the wavl, so sure as he looked up he saw them 
on him. They drove him into speech. ‘ I meant honestly,' 
he began again, shifting away frafti’those watchful lights;^ 
* I meant honestly indeed. I haveyived amiss—on, I know' 
it well! A man is led into sin, and one sin leads to 
another. But I am punished, threatened, in peril. Let 
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(.me escape these nets 4 ind snares, I may cJpweU yet. My 
Mary, all may be wellLet us stand together—you ar\d I ’ 
—he came towards her with his hands out, stopped, started 
o back. I ‘ Look away—look away; take your eyes from off 
° m^—they, burn ! ’ Tie covered his own. ‘ O God, my God, 
how npserable I am ! ’ 

‘You are a prisoner as I £m,’ said thp Queen. ‘We 
stand together because we are,, tied together. Ajid as for 
my eyes,- what you abhor in them is what^ you have put 

there. But since we are fellow-prisoners, methinks-’ 

He looked wildly. ‘ Who says I am prisonerr Tf I am 
—if I am—why, I am betrayed on all hands. My kinsmen t 
—my father—no, no, no ! That is foolishness. Madam,’ 
tiw asked Jier, being desperate, ‘ who told you that I was a 
prisoner ? ’ 

She glanced at the dagger. ‘ This -tells me. Why f 
think you, should Archie Douglas have laid that in the 
grave, except for me to find it there ? ’ 

It was, or it might have been, ludicrous to see his 
dismay. He stared, with dots where his eyes should have 
been; he puffejd his cheeks and blew them empty; in his 
words he lost all sense of proportion. V 

1 Beastly villain ! Why, it is a plot against me ! Why, 
they may ( murder me! Why, this_ may have been their 
whole intent ! Lord God, a plot! ’ 

He pondered this dreadfully, seeing no way of escape, 
struggling with the injury of it and the pity of it. Con¬ 
sideration that she was • in the same plight, that he had 
plotted against her, and now himself was plotted against: 
there was foocb for humour in such a thought, but no food 
for him. Of the two feelijigs he had, resentment prevailed, 
and brought his cunning into play. ‘ By heaven and hell,’ 
he <ftcid, ‘ but J can counter shrewdly on these knaves. Just 
wait a little.’ He “cheered as he fumbled in, his bosom. 
‘You shall see, you shall see—now you 1 shall -see whether 
or np I can foin and parry with these night-stabbers. Oh, 
the treachery, the treacft|ry! But wait a little—now, now, 
now 1 ’ V» 

He produced papers in ( a gush—bonds, schedules, sig¬ 
natures, seal|—all'tumbled pell-mell into her lap. She 
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read there i>vhat,she had guessed Jbeforehand: Morton, 
Rutnven, Lindsay, Douglas, Lethin^on ah, she had for¬ 
gotten this lover of Mary Fleming’s !—Boyd-yes, yes, and 
the stout Kirkcaldy of Grange. Not her brother s < No:, 
but she suspected that Lethington’s name implied JVloray 53. 
Well, Sir James would win her back Moray, she h,oped. 
She did not trouble with any pore. ‘ Yes, yes, your friends, 
my lord. 'Your friends,’ slip repeated, lingering on the 
pleasant word, ‘who have made use of you to injure me, 
and now hav* dropped you out of windofy Well. And 

now what trill you*io, fellow-prisoner?’ > J . 

At her knees now, his wretched head in her lap, nis 
wretched tears staining her, he confessed the whole business, 
sparing nobody, not even himself; and as his miserable 
manhood lay spilling thire it staled—like sour milk in 
sweet—any remnants of attraction his tall person may 
have had for her. ‘She could calculate as she listened>- 
and so she did—to what extent she might ,serve herself yet 
of this watery fool. But she could not for the life of her 
have expressed her contempt* for him. The thing had 
come to pass too exactly after her calculation. If he had 
been a boy she might have pitied him, or if, on entering 
her presence,'he had laid sudden hands upon her, exulting 
in his force and using it mannishly; had he been gree y, 
overbearing, insolent, snatching—and a man!—she might, 
once more and for ever, have given him all her heart. B 
a blubbering, trd'th-telling oaf—heaven and earth, could 
she have wedded this? Well, he would serve to get her 
out of Holy rood; and meantime she was tired and must 
forgive, to get rid of him. 

This was not so easy as it sounds, because at .the first 
word of human toleration she uttered he pricked up his 
pampered ears. As she went on to speak of the ' es son*he 
had learned, of the wisdom of trusting ner for the future 
and of being - ruled' by her experience and judgment “ 
brushed his eyes and began to encroach. His tears Ijad 
done him good, and her recollectecUir gave him cpurag , 
he felt shriven, more at ease. So %e enriched himself of 
her hand again, he edged up ■ to share: her seat, very 
soon she felt his arm stealing about * her waist. She 
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allowed these things! because she had (decided that, she 
must. 

He now became very confidential, owning freely to his 
jealoiSsy of the Italian—surely pardonable in a lover !— 
talking somewhat of his abilities’ with women, his high¬ 
handed ways (which he admitted that he had in excess: 

‘ a fault, that! ’), his ambitions towards kingship, crowns- 
matrimonial, and the like trappings tof manhood. She 
listened patiently, saying little, judging and planning 
incessantly. Tnis he took for favour,' advanced from 
stronghold to stronghold, growing as-'he climbed. The, 
unborn child—pledge of their love : he spoke of that. H 2 
was sly, used double meanings; he took her presently by 
the chin,and kissed her cheek. Unresisted, he kissed her 
again and again. ‘ Redinlegratii amoris ! ’ he cried, really 
believing it at the moment. This very night he would 
prove to her his amendment. Journeys end in lovers’ 
meeting ! If she would have patience she should be a 
happy wife yet. Would she—might he hope? Should 
this day be a second wedding day ? Her heart was as still 
as freezing water, but her head prompted her to sigh and 
half smile. 

‘You consent! 'You consent! Oh, happy fortune!’ 
he cried, and kissed her mouth and eyes, and possessed as 
much as he could. 

‘Enough, my lord, enough!’ said she. ‘You forget, I 
think, that I am a wife.’ 

He cursed himself ,br having for one moment forgotten 
it, threw himself at’ her knees and kissed her held hands 
over and over, then jumped to his feet, all his courage 
restored. ‘ Farewell, lady ! Farewell, sweet Queen ! I go 
to count the hours.’ He went out humming a tavern catch 
about Moll and Peg. She called her women in, to wash 
her face and hands. 

JSy riding long ^nd changing often Sir James Melvill 
had bejen able to salute the Earl of Moray on the home 
side of Dunbar. The great man travelled, primus inter 
pares, a little apart from, his companions in exile—and 
without Mr. Secretary Uethington. The fact is that Mr. 
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Secretary was ^simuch distrusted bj his friends as by Lord 
Moray himself, alid had been required at the last moment 
to stay in town. Sir James, thanks «o that, was not long 
in coming to close quarters with the* E ; Vrl, and frankly, told* 
him that he had beetf sent by the Queen’s IV^ajesty *to 
welcome him home. Lord Moray was bound to confess 
to himself.that,,certainly, ha had not looked for that He 
had expected to cbrne bacfc'a personage to be feared, but 
not" 9 he to be cleared. The notion was not displeasing— 
for if yqu # ar 5 desired it may very well b<* because you are 
feared. So all the'advantage at Starting lay \tith Sir Jame^. 

N He went on to say how msich need her Majesty felt in 
her heart to stand well with her blood relations. As for 
old differences—ah, well, well, they were happily over ar?d* 
done with. My lord vJould not look for the Queen to 
confess to an erros in judgment, nor would she, certainly, 
ever reproach him with the past. There was no quesfion 
of a treaty of forgiveness between a sister' and her brother. 
Urgency of the heart, mutual needs, were all! And her 
needs were grievous, no question. Why, the very desire 
she had fqr his help was proof that the past .was past. Did 
not his lordship think so ? 

His lordship listened to this tolerant chatter as became 
a grave statesman. Without a sign to betray bis face he 
requested his civil friend—‘ worthy Sir James Mqlvill ’—tp 
rehearse the late occurrences—‘Of the which,’ he said, 

‘ hearing somewhat at Berwick, I had a heavy heart, mis¬ 
doubting what part I might be called upon to play in 
the same.’ * 

Whereupon Sir James, with the like gravity, related to 
his noble friend all the details of a pjot which notibdy knew' 
more exactly than the man who heard him. It added zest 
to the comic interlude that Sir James also knfew quite’well 
that my Iqrd had been one of the conspirators. 

At the ehd his* lordship said : ‘ I thank you, Sir James 
Melvill, for your tender rec'tal of putters which may.w<jll 
cause heart-searching in us all. Happy is that .queen, I 
consider, who has such a diligent/servant! And happy 
also am I, who can be sure .of one such colleague as 
yourself!’ 
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' All goes well,’ thi|ks Melvill. ‘ I ha^d my old sov by 
the lug.’ o" if '•> 

If he had one lug; the Queen got the other. For when 
’■my (Lord of Moray reached Edinburgh that night, he was 
tcld tha^ her Majesty awaited Rim at Holyroodhouse. 
Prisoner or not, she received him there, smiling and eager 
to see him—and her gaolers standing by 1 , And* whenas he 
'hesitated, darkly bowing befdrfe her, she came forward in 
a pretty, shy way; and, ‘ Oh, brother, brother, I artl'glad 
you have come to me,’ she said, and gave hfm Jiqr hands, 
and let°him kiss her cheek. 0 s 

He murmured something proper—his duty always re/ 
membered, and the rest of the phrases,—but she, as if 
dinging -to him, ran on in a homelier ( speech. ‘ Indeed, 
there was need of you, brother J&mes! ’ she assured him, 
and went on to tell him that which moved the stony man 
to "tears. At least, it is so reported, and I am glad to 
belfeve it. 

She walked with him afterwards in full hall, talking low 
and quickly—candour itself? Her tones had a throbbing 
note, and a note of confidence, which changed,, the whole 
scene as she recited, it. I repeat, the hall w,as full while 
she walked with him there, up and down in the flickering 
firelight—^full of the men whose plots he had shared, and 
jioped tp profit by. Fine spectacle for my lords of the 
Privy Council, for Mr. Archie Douglas and his cousin 
Morton, fine for Mr. Secretary Lethington! Before she 
kissed her brother good-night, before she went to bed, she 
felt that she had done a good day’s work. 0 And now, 
with her triumph as good as won, she was ready for the 
crowning of it. 

There ‘shfe was put-generalled: there she was beaten. 
Match for all these men’s wit, she was outwitted by one 
man’s sodden flesh. They undressed lifer, prepared her for 
' tgede She lay there in. her pale, fragrant beauty, solace for 
any lord’s desire, and conscious of it, and more fine for the 
knowledge. She tookvdteep breaths and draughts of ease; 
she assured herself that she was very fair; she watched the 
glimmering Jtaper “and rfead the shadows on the pictured 
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wall as she, waited for the crowning! of her toil. The day 
hadlbeen hers against all odds ; tij day is not always to 
Venus, but the night is her demesne. So she waited and 
drowsed, smiling her wise smile, secure, superb, and eft ease,* 
But King .Harry Darnlty, very drunk, Tay stertorous ih fciis 
own bed ; nor dared Forrest, nor Standen, nor any man of 
his household, stir him out .of that. The Queen of'Wine 
and Honjy had digged a f*t of sw&tness and hidden a 
fine^eb all about it, and was fallen into the midst of it 
herself. * 

And So? it is liki enough, if the boar haS not timely rent 
S*he thigh of Adonis, Dame. Venus herself might have 
writhed, helpless in just such toils. 
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The Queen woke at eight o’clock in the morning and 
called for a cup of cold water. She sat* up to drink, and 
w^s told that Antony Standen had been at the door at 
half-past six, the King himself at seven. Listening to this 
news with her lips in the water, her eyes grew bitter-bright. 

* He shall have old waiting at my chamber door,’ she said, 
‘before he wins it.’ Then she began to weep and fling 
herself about, to bite the coverlet and to gloom among the 
pillows. ‘ If I forget this past night may my God forget 
me.’ 0 d'aughter of Babylon, wasted with misery! She 
lay down again and shut her eyes, but fretted all the time, 
twitching 'her arms and legs, making little angry noises, 
Shifting from side’ to side. Mary Seton sat by the bed, 
cool and discreet 

The minutes passed, she enduring, until at last, unable 
to bear the tripping of them, she started up'so violently 
that a gfeat pillow rolled on to the floor. ‘ I could kill 
*>myself, Seton,’ she said, grinding her little teeth together, 
‘ I could kill myself for this late piece of work. Verjuice 
in me l—l should die to drink my own milk. And all of 
you there, whispering by the door, wagering, pudging one 
another—" He’ll never come—never. Not he! ” Oh, Jesu- 
Christ 1 ’ she cried, spraining up her bare arms, ‘let this 
Wbund of mine keep gropn until the time! ’ 

‘H'usn, dear madan^lbh, hush!’ says Seton, flushing to 
hear her; but the Queen turned her a white, hardy face. 

‘ Why should I be hushed ? Let me cry out my shame 

2/0 
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to aU the \iiorld,tthat am the scornlot men and wedded 
woman. Who hepds ? What matter f what I say ? Leave 
me alone—I’ll not be hushed down.’ 

Seton was undismayed. ‘No wedded woman Jm I., 
I love you,,madam, and»therefore I shall speak with £oy. 

I say that, as he has proved his unworthiness, so you must 
prove your jsride^ I say- ■’ * 

There %yas hasty«knocking»at the door ; the maid ran : 

‘ WhSfcis it knoc^sy 1 ’ 

‘The Kingfs valet is without. The King asks if her 
Majesty fskwake.’ 

‘ Let him ask,’ said the Qqpen : ‘ I will never see him 
again. Say that I am at prayers.’ 

Seton called,* 1 Reply that Her Majesty is unable to se$ 
the King at this tftne. Her Majesty awoke early, agd is 
now at prayers.’ . She returned to the bed, where tj?e 
Queen lay on her* elbow, picking her handkerchief .to 
pieces with her teeth. 

‘ Sweet madam,’ she said, ‘ bethink you now of what 
must be done J:his day. You wish to be avenged of your 
enemies . . .’ 

The Queen looked keenly up. 

‘ Well, well, of all your enemies. But for this*you must 
irst be free. .And it grows late.’ 
l The Queen put her Hair from her face and lobked at the 
light coming in. She sat up briskly. '’You are flgh't, mtt 
mie. Come and kiss me. 1 have been playing baby until 
my head aches.’ 

‘ You will«play differently now, I sae,’ said Seton, ‘and 
other heads may wish they had a chance to ^che.’ 

The Queen took her maid’s face.in her dry hands. ‘ Oh, 
Seton,’ she said, ‘you are a cordiaf to/me. They have 
taken my poor David, but have left me you.’ 

‘Nay, madam,’ says Seton, ‘they might take me too, 
and you need! none* of my strong waters. There is wine 
enough in your honey for all»your occasions.’ 

A shadow of her late gloom crossed over hep ‘ iVty 
honey has been racked with gallfy ’Tis you that have 
cleared it. Give me my nightgown, and send for Father 
Roche. I will say my prayers,’ 
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With a spirit so responsive as hers, thjewilloto mov't was 
a signal for schemingVito begin. Up and down her mind 
went the bobbing looms, across and across the hum.ming 
shuttles, spinning »tht fine threads together into a fabric 
whose warp was vengeance and the woof escape from self¬ 
scorn. She must be free from prison this coming night; 
but that was not the half: she intended to, leave, her captors 
in the bonds she quitted. So high-mettled was she that 
I doubt whether she would have accepted, the first Cat the 
price of giving up the second. Those beihg the ends of 
her purpose, all her planrrng was to adjust the means ; and^ 
the first thing that she saw /and, with great courage, faced) 
was that the King—this mutilated god, this botch, this 
travesty, v of lover and lord—must come out with her. Long 
before demure Father Roche could answer his summons 
she had admitted that, and strung herself to accept it. 
She must drag him after her—a hobble on a donkey’s leg 
—because she .dared not leave him behind. He had 
betrayed his friends to her—true; but if she forsook him 
he would run to them agasn and twice betray her. She 
shrugged him out of mind. Bah! if she must take him 
she would take him. ’Twas to be hoped he’ would get 
pleasure of it—and so much for that. But whom dared 
she leave ? She could think of no one as> yet but her 
brother Ifloray. Overnight she had separated him from 
' the others, and she judged that he would remain separate. 
Her thought was this :—‘ He is a rogue among rogues, I 
grant. But if you trust one rogue in a pack, all the others 
will distrust him. Therefore he, being shunned by them, 
will cleave to.me; and they, not knowing how far I trust 
him, will, falter and look doubtfully at one another; and 
some of them will cdme over to him, and then the others 
will be stranded. 1 Superficial reasoning, rough-and-ready 
inference, all this. *“ She knew it quite well, but judged that 
it would meet the case of Scotland. " It was only, as it 
were, the scum of the vats she had seen brewing in France. 
.°. '. But I keep Father Roche from his prayers. 

- 

Affairs in the palace and precincts kept their outward 
calnf in the face* of the buzzing town. Train - bands 
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paraded the strgdt, the Castle was Jfor her Majesty, the 
gate§. were faithful. In the presencje of such monitors as 
these the burgessefe and their wives k(*pt their mouths shut 
as they stood at shop-doors, and when j^iey greeted It the 
close-ends they looked, ljut did not ask,-for news. But'the 
Earl of Morton’s men still held the palace, and he^himself 
inspected the guard. There were no attempts to dispute 
his hold, so *far as* h<j could ledjfn, no blood-sheddings above 
the o.jdinafy, no libels on the Cross, no voices lifted egainst 
him m the njgftt. He held a morning .audience in the 
Little Thr«ne-rooip, with his cjpusin Dohgjas fog chief 
secretary; and to his suitors, sjpeaking him fair, gave fait* 
replies. But it may be admitted he was very uneasy. 

That had not been a pleasant view for him overnight^ 
when the great Easl of Mpray, newly returned, walkerj the 
hall with the Queen upon his arm. His jaw had dropped 
to see it. Here was* a turn given to our affairs ! Drearps 
troubled him, wakefulness, and flying fa/icies, which .to 
pursue was torment and not to pursue ccrtafn ruin. He 
slept late and rose late. At a %ort of levee, which he held 
as he dressed*, he was peevish, snapped at the faithful 
Archie, and-almost quarrelled with Ruthven. * 

‘ Do you bite, my lord ? ’ had said that savage. ‘ If 
I am to lose my head it shall be in kinder company. 

I salute your fordslwp.’ -And so he slammed out.' 

Morton knew that he must smooth him dowry bfcfore ‘ 
the day was over* but just Tiow there were more pressing 
needs. He told his cousin that he*must see the King at 
the earliest. 

Archie wagged his silvery head, looking as wist as an 
old stork. ‘Why, that is very well,’ says he’ ‘ buf how if 
he will not see you ? ’ 

‘ What do you mean, man ? ’ cried the Earl imon him. 

* Why, this, cousin,’ said Archie : ‘ thai the King is out 
of all hand *tlje moyi. I went to his door betimes and 
listened for him, but could hear nothing forby the snivelling 
of his boy, therefore made so bold as* to open. Ther£ I* 
found the minion Forrest crying his heart out over the bed, 
ajid could hear our kinsman within howling blasphemy in 
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‘ Pooh, man, ’tis IMs way of a morning,/,’ s^id Mo’jton, 
heartening himself. ‘What did you then'? ’ 

Archie screwed his lips to the whistle, and cocked one 
teyebr&w at the expense of the other. 

( ‘ What did I ? "I did the foolishest thing of all my days, 
when I sent in my name by the boy. Strutting moorcock, 
call fne, that hadna seen him all the day before! Oh, 

. cousin Morton, out comes our King like a blustering gale 
o’ March, and takes me by the twa lugs, and wren^es at 
me thereby, and 'shakes me to and fro as if l were a sieve 
for seeds. “ Ye'black-hearted, poisonous beast!<’ he roars; 
A ye damned, nest-fouling chick of a drab and a preacher! ’’ 
says he—ah, and worse nor that, cousin, if I could lay my 
tongue to sic filthy conversation. “ I’ll teach ye,” says he 
thunderous, “ I’ll teach ye to play your- games with your 
K'ng! ” He was fumbling for his dagger the while, and 
would have stabbed me through and through but for them 
thak stood by and got him off me. Cousin, I fairly ran.’ 

The Earl ^looked sternly at him. ‘Tell me the truth, 
you Archie. What deviks trick had you played' upon 
him ? ’ 

He looked so blankly, swore so earnestly .Nothing, 
upon his honour, that he had to be believed. 

‘ Well then,’ said Morton, ‘ what may this betide ? ’ 

‘ Woe cEm tell your lordship! Little good to you and 
“me belike.’ 

Lord Morton said, ‘ I doubt he’ll play us false. I doubt 
the knave was working the courage into him.’ 

And there you see why he was uneasy Jrt his ruling 
of the jSalace. Heavy, ox-like, slow-footed man, thick- 
blooded, fond of thick pleasures, slow to see, slow to 
follow, slow to give Up—he felt now, without more rhyme 
or reason to support him, that his peril was great. The 
King was about *to betray him. A hot mist of rage 
flooded his eyes at the thought; and then hif heart gave a 
suive upwards and he felt the thick water on his tongue. 
‘ Ifhe betray me, may God help him if He cares! ’ 

After his duties in the Little Throne-room, in this grave 
conjuncture, it seeme<T*good to him to get speech with Mr. 
Secretary, who had been let out of the house, but had let 
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himself in agfain'\lhen his master, m'jf lord of Moray, came 
home. I 

‘ Pray, Mr. Secretar,’ says he, ‘ hayft you any tidir£s of 
my lord of Moray ? ’ 

Lethington became d!y. ‘ I had proposed to illeet jnV 
lord, as your lordship may recollect. It seemed goesd to 
your lordship that I should »not go, but that Sir James 
Melvill should—with results tv’hich I need not particularise. 

I haffr not beert $ent for by my lord of .Moray since his 
home-comyig, therefore I know no more »of his lordship 
than your lordship’s self knows.’ 

• The Earl of Morton rumble*! his lips. ‘ Prutt! Prutt! 

I wonder now . . .’ He began to feel sick of his authority. 

‘ The King, Mr Secretar,’ he began again, 1 is *in some* 
distemperature at this prSsent. I am in doubt—it is* not 
yet plain to me—I’regret the fact, I say.’ * 

‘ One should see his Majesty,’ says Lethington. ‘ jJo 
doubt but Mr. Archibald here-’ 

‘ By. my soul, man,’ said Mr. Archibald with fervour, ‘ I 
don’t go near him again for a thousand pound—English.’ 

‘No, no,,Mr. Secretar,’ says my lord; ‘«but consider 
whether yourself should not adventure /ny lord of,Moray.’ 

* My lord-’ 

Morton lifted his har\d. ‘ Man,’ he said, 1 yo n*niust do 
it. I tell you, the sooner the better.’. The hand’ fell 
upon the table wi^Ji a thud. • Lethington started, then left 
the room without a word. # 

Very little was said between the two gentlemen at this 
moment in charge of Holyroqd until th 5 Secretary Weturn. 
The Master of Lindsay intruded upon them tt) report that 
the Earl of Lennox had left the palece, had left Edinburgh, 
and had ridden hard to the west. Lord Morton nodded to 
signify that his ears could do their duty. .. 

‘Like sog,.like father,’ said Archie when the Master 
had gone. 

Soon afterwards Lethington kno®ked at the dot>r,« 
entered, advanced to the table, and stood there, looking 
at the ink-horn, which he moved gettyly,about. 

* Well, sir! We are here to»listen,’ cried Morton, in 

a fever. * 
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Lethington was sloty to answer even tffcn. 

‘ I have been ad mitred to my lord of Moray,—so much 
there (is to say. He had his reader with him, but came 
out {o’ me. When.T began to speak he regretted at once 
that he t.ould not hear me at any length. He showed me 
his table encumbered with business, and declined at the 
present to add any more to the litter.. I urged your 
lordship’s desire to have speech with him as soon as might 
be; he" replied that his own desire was;- always, cm all 
things, to serve your lordship. I said, “ Serve his lordship 
then in"this ” : upon the which he owned that he“ failed of 
strength. “ I have a traveller’s ache in my bones,” saith ’ 
he. “ Let my Lord Morton have patience.” ’ 
v He stopped there. 

Lord Morton took a turn ab&ut the room. ‘ No more 
than that said he, Lethington ? No more than that ? ’ 

“His lordship said no more, my lord. And therefore, 
seeing that he plainly wished it, I took my leave.’ 

The Earl looked at Archie Douglas : some secret intelli¬ 
gence passed between thefn in which the Secretary had 
no share. 

‘ I am going to speak with my lord of Ruthven in his 
chamber,’ then said he. ‘ And, cousin, do you come also.’ 

The guard presented arms to the great man as he went 
down the hall, and a few underlings—women of the house, 
grooms of the closet and coffer—ran after him with 
petitions; but he waved away all and Sundry. They fell 
back, herded into groups and whispered together. The 
Secretary came out alone and paced, the ‘'hall deep in 
thought. One or two eyed Him anxiously. How did he 
stand now? It was a parlous time for Scotland when 

nobody knew tohvho'm to cringe for a favour. 

# 

Then—two hours after dinner—word was. fought down 
into the hall that the Queen would 1 receive 'the Earl of 
jMerton an< 3 certain other rihmed persons in the Throne- 
room. ° Great debate .over this. Lord Ruthven was for 
declining to go. ‘ Wl» are masters here. ’Tis for us to 
teceive.’ ° J 

But Lojd Liifdsay Shook his ragged head. ‘ No, no, 
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Rujhven,’ hte skfs, ‘ take counsel, r*y fine man. It is ill' 
to go, but worse ±0 stay away.’ » 

! How’s that, tnen ? ’ cries Ruthveft, white and fieipe. 

‘Why, thus,’ the elder replied. *‘If,you go, you ghovr 
that you are master. If you go not, you betray ithat you 
doubt it.’ 

‘ I see i^ precisely contrary,’ says Ruthven. 

‘ Then# he was’told, ‘ ytAi have a short vision. It is* 
the Strong marocJm afford to unbar the door.’ * 

The Earl Lf Morton was clearly for gping. ‘ I take it, 
my lord* of Moray is behind this message* Let* us s^e 
■what he will do. He is bound to us as fast as man can be.’ 

They sent jjp Lethington, who came, back with the 
answer that my lord of Moray had been summoned ih 
like wise, and would iTot fail of attendance upon her 
Majesty. This sailed the masters of Holyrood. ‘ Where 
he goes there must we needs be also.’ * 

Archie Douglas and Lethington had rfot been required 
by the Queen ; but when Archie was for rubbing his hands 
over that, the* other advised hitn to take his time. 

‘You are not the less surely hanged because they let 
you see* yoij are not worth hanging^ said the Secretary. 
Archie damned him for a black Genevan. 

At the tinte set the Earls of Morton, ArgylJ,»and Glen- 
cairn, the Lords Ruthven, Rothes, and JJndsay, ^nd» some 
few more, went upstairs wi^h what state they could muster. 

They found tne Queen on the throne, pale, stiff in the 
set of her head, but perfectly self-p&ssessed. Three of her 
maids and Lady Argyll were behind the throng, Upon 
her right hand stood the Ring in a long «ermine cloak, 
upon her left the Earl of Moray ir^ black velvet. Lord 
John Stuart and a sprinkling of young nSen held the inner 
door, and a secretary, in poor Davy’s ^hoes, Sat* at a little 
table in the window. The six lords filSd in according to 
their degrees*of ranking. Ruthven, behind Lindsay, jogged 
his elbow: ‘ See the pair of*them there. Betrayed, n»aq, 
betrayed !* . 

None of them was pleased to s«e that Moray had been 
admitted first, and yet none pf mem in his heart had 
expected anything else. It was*the King wjio drew all 
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their reproaches : inf.some sense or another'- Moray ! was 
chartered in villainy.,," 

TJie Queen, looking straight before her, moistened her 
.lips twice, and spoke in a low voice, very slowly and 
distinctly. 

> ’’ Lhave sent for you, my lords, that I may hear in the 

presence of the King my contort, and of these my kindred 
and friends, what your wisdoms may have to declare 
concerning some late doings of yours, <■' As I ask without 
heat, so I shall expect to be answered.’ Pausing here, she 
Rooked - down at her hands placid in hfcr lap. So uncon¬ 
scious did she seem of anything but her own dignity and* 
sweet estate, you might have taken her for a girl at her 
first Communion. 

The Earl of Morton moved out a step, and made the 
best speech he could of it. He had the gift, permitted to 
slow-witted men, of appearing more honest than he was; 
fotardiness, of> utterance is easily mistaken for gravity, 
and gravity (in due season) for uprightness. One has got 
into the idle habit of connecting roguery* with fluency. 
But it must bp allowed to Morton that he did not attempt 
to disavow his colleagues. If he urged his ovVn great 
wrongs as an excuse for violence, he claimed that the 
wrongs o,f Scotland had cried to him louder still. He now 
t held the palace, he said, for the prevention of mischief, 
and should be glad to be relieved of the heavy duty. 
Then he talked roundabout—of requitals in general—how 
violent griefs provoked violent medicines—how men will 
fight tooth and nail Tor their consciences. Lastly he made 
bolder. ‘ If l fear not, madam, to invoke the holy eyes of 
my God* upon my dqings, it would not become me to quail 
under your Majesty’s. And if that which I hold dearest is 
enchained, I should be a recreant knight indeed if I failed 
of a rescue.’ He - glanced toward the King at, this point; 
but the young man might have been cfcarveii effigy. His 
en<$ therefore—for he knew ribw that he had been betrayed 
—was a lame one: a plea for mutual recovery*of esteem, 
an act of oblivion, articles to be drawn up and signed, 
et ccetera. The Quehn, „ placidly regarding her fingers, 
drew on thq othei% after"him one by one. 
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The Earlfof^encairn haS nothir^g to say, as he proved 
by every word he uttered; the Eajl of Argyll began a 
speech, but caught his wife’s eye and never finished it. 
Lord Lindsay, an honest, hot-gospel, rough sort of man—,* 
who might have been a Knox in his'way—sai<^ a jfrqat 
deal. But he was long over it, and slow, and prolix;; ^nd 
the Queen, none; too patient. At ‘ Secondly, madarrt, you 

shall marlj-’ shd began to tap with her toe ; and then ona 

yet i«pre impatient broke in, feeling that he mutt shriek 
under his irntation unless he could relieve it by speech. 
This was Lord Ruthven, a monomaniac, with one* cry for 
the world and one upon whom to cry it. If he spoke h*s 
rages to the Qqeen in form, he aimed them at the King in 
substance, and never once looked elsewhere, or threatened 
with his finger an^ other*than that stock-headed starer out 
of painted eyes. . £Ie thrust away Lindsay with a pawyig 
hand, and—‘ Oh, madam, will you listen to me now?’ says 
he. ‘We speak our pieces before ye iikq bairns on a 
bench, who have acted not long since like men, and men 
wronged. Ajid who are we* when all’s said, to justify 
ourselves ? _ Who was the most aggrieved among us ? Let 
that man. speak. Who had most cause to cry out, Down 
with the thief of my honour ? Let him say it ndw. What 
was our injury compared to that man’s? If we,played in 
his scene, who gave out the parts? If we laid'hand§ upon 
our Queen, by whose command did we so? And int8 
whose hands dief we commit her royal person ? Let him 
answer, and beat us down with his*words, if to any hands 
but his own*’ Wrought up by his own eloquence, driving 
home his terrible question's, he had advaqcedAmawares 
close to the man he threatened. The King jumped 
back with a short cry; but the Queeft, who had been 
straining forward to listen, like a racer at b.is mark, 
interposed. 

‘I am listening,*she said; ‘continue, Ruthven.’ 

Ruthven, at this check,* began to cast about for his 
words. He had lost his flow. ‘ As for yon Davy, madam, 
I’ll not deny airt and pairt in his tkking-’ 

‘ Why, how should you indeed ? ’baj's the Queen, smiling 
rather sharply. 
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‘ I say I will not, madam,’ says Ruthven, fiiirried ; then 
with a savage snarl ho turned short on the King and fleshed 
his tcfeoth there. 

‘ And you! ’ he raved at him : ‘ deny it you, if you dare! ’ 
« the King went white as a sheet. 

Man, 1 said the Earl of Morton finely, ‘ hold yoilr peace. 
I lead this company.’ _> 

Lord Ruthven said no mote, and Morton took up anew 
his parable. What he did was well done: She did n d give 
ground, yet was.conciliatory. It was a case foj terms, he 
Said. Let articles be drawn up, lands be restored, offices 
stand as before the slaughter, the old forfeitures be over¬ 
looked, religion on either side be as it had been: in fact, 
let that come which all hoped for, the Golden Age of 
Peace. 

-The Queen consulted with her hrether, ignored her 
husband, then accepted. Lethington was to draw up 
articles and ^submit them. For Peace’s sake, if it were 
possible, she would sign them. Rising from her throne, 
she dismissed her gaolers. * She took Moray’s arm, just 
touched the King’s with two fingers, and walked through 
the lines made by her friends, a page going before to clear 
the way. The moment she was in her room she sent Des- 
Essars out with a letter, which she had ready-written, for 
the Earl of Bothwell. 

Left with his fellow-tragedians, Ruthven for a time was 
ungovernable, with no words but ‘ black traitor—false, 
perjuring beast of a thief’—and the like. Morton, to the 
full as bartered as himself, did not try to hold him. He 
too was working into a steady resentment, and kindling a 
grudge which would, smoulder the longer but burn the 
more fiercely tharl the madman’s spluttering bonfire. And 
he was against all sudden follies. When Ruthven, foaming, 
howled that he would stab the King in the back, Morton 
grumbled, ‘ Too quick a death for him ; and Lindsay said 
drily, ‘No death at,all. Yob lad is wiser than Davy— 
wears a <shirt that would turn any blade.’ ‘ Then I’ll have 
at him in his bed,’ saysJRuthven. And Lindsay, to clinch 
the matter, scoffs a£ Him >vith, ‘ Pooh, man, the Queen is 
his shirt of mail. Are y 5 u blind ? ’ 
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Into this*yeasty flood, with courage truly remarkable, 
the Earl of Moijay steered his bartiue, coming sedately 
back from his escort of the Queeij. At first they were^ 
so curious about his visit that they fprgot the vehejnent 
suspicion there was of treachery from him also. *The pfe- 
cision of his steering was admirable, but he ran too. close 
to the rocks when j^e spoke isf the Queen as 1 a young lady 
in delicati healthy for whom, considering her eager tempo* 
and iftul body, fhe worst might have been.feared in the late 
violent doings.’ 

, Here Morton cut in. ‘ I cafl God to witness, my lord, 
and you, too, Ruthven, shall aftiswer for me, whether or not 
I forbade the slaughter of that fellow before her face. For 
I feared, my lord w that v^ry health of hers.’ 

‘ And you did well to fear it, my lord,’ said the Earl of 
Moray ; and that*was the turn too much. 

Said Ruthven to him dangerously, ‘You make me Sick 
of my work.’ He peered with grinning malice into* the 
inscrutable face. ‘ Tell me, you, my lord of Moray, what 
did you look for in the business? What thought you would 
come of murder at the feet of a woman .big ? God in 
heaven,*s!r, what is it you look for? what is it yju think of 
day after day ? ’ 

Lord MoAy blinked—but no more. ‘ Hush, hush, Lord 
Ruthven, lest you utter what would grieve all ,who lovfi 
Scotland.’ . • 

Ruthven howled. ‘ Man, do you talk of Scotland ? 
Are we friends here ? Are we in the kirk ? If we are in 
council, for God’s sake talk your mincf. Ah!—talk'of that, 

my good lord-’ he pointed to the empty throne. ‘ Man, 

man, man ! there’s your kirk and your^altar—/ou prater' 
about Scotland’s love.’ For a moment he fairly withered 
the man ; but then, as drowning in a flgod-tidfe of despair, 
he lifted up his hands and covered his tormented eyes. 

‘ Oh, I am sick just,’ he said, ‘ sick of your lying—sick, I 
tell you, sick—sick to deathl ’ 

The Earl of Moray made a little sign with- his eyebrows 
and closed eyes; and they left Mm t alone with Ruthven. 
It should never be denied of this'man that he had the 
courage of his father’s race. 
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rfe kissed it before he led her away. Des-Essars went 
.first with a shaded lantern. 

Th s great dark house was perfectly quiet as they went 
'downstairs and through the chapel by the tombs of the 
kings. Jiust here, however, the Queen stopped and called 
back : Des-Essars. ‘Where does he lie?’ she asked him; 
and lie pointed out the stonf—she was stand'ng almost 
upon it—and for many a day remembered ti e curious 
regard she had for it: how she hovered, us it werr, over 
the place, looking at it, smiling quietly towards it, as if it 
afforded her some quaint thought. Words have been put 
into her mouth which, according to him, she never said 
—melodramatic words they arc, rough makeshifts of some 
kind of art embodying what was to come. According to 
Des-Essars, she said nothing, neither resolved, nor pro¬ 
mised, nor predicted; nothing broke herismiling, consider¬ 
ing silence over this new grave. 

‘To see her there,’ he says, ‘ in the lantern-light, so easy, 
so absorbed, so amused. , was terrible to more witnesses than 
one. It opened to me secret doors never yet suspected. 
Was murder only curious to her? Was horror a kind of 
joy?’ 

But it frightened Mary Seton out of her courage. ‘ Oh, 
what do you see in there, madam ? ’ she whispered. ‘ What 
.mover your mirth in his grave ? ’ 

The Queen turned her head .as if shaken out of a stare. 
She met Mary Seton’s eyes in the lantern-light, and 
laughed. 

‘Come away, madam, come away. Lodk no more. 
There’s a taint’ 

‘ Yes, 'yes,’ says the Queen ; ‘ I am ready. Where is the 
King ? ’ 

‘The King is gone, madam,’ said Stewart of Traquair; 
‘and I think your Majesty will do well to be after him.’ 

This was true. Arthur Erskine, holding the horses 
qut$ide the town wall, told her that the King had ridden 
forward at once, at a gallop, with his man Standen. She 
was therefore left with but two—himself and Traquair—for 
escort; but he assured fher that every step had been taken, 
she would be in no sort df danger. 
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‘ Danger W s he said, laughing lightly. ‘ No, no, Erskine, 
I do not fear it. Ruthven’s digger seeks not. my 
back.’ , t t 

They lifted her up, the rest mounted after her f they 
walked their horses cieaf of the suburb 1 . • After some half- 
mile or .more of steady trotting the Queen reinecT up and 
stopped the party. She listened ; they all did. Fareway 
you could^fiear the J regular galloping of a horse, pulsing in # 
the < 4 jjrk like #ome muffled pendulum. Now arid again 
another’s broke into it and confused the rhythm. 

‘ Thefe* rides in haste our ►sovereign lord,’ said the 
1 Queen. ‘ Come, we must follQw him.’ 

i 

By Niddry House—under the lee of the wall—jhe found 
the Earls of Hwntly at»d Bothwell, Lord Seton, and a 
company of twenty horsemen waiting. The hour- had 
gone five. ‘ 

‘God save Scotland!’ had called Tragilair, and Bpth- 
well’s strident voice had countercried, ‘ God shve the Queen 
of Scotland! ’ 

‘ That voice hath blithe assurance,’ said she when she 
heard iU /‘She joyed in adventure and adventurers. 

She aske*d for news of the King. 4 Where is my consort, 
Lord Bothwgll ? Rode he this way ? ’ 

‘ Madam, he dfd, and had a most mischiewfts scare of 
us. We knew him by the way he damned us»all.' But 
he’s well away by now. You may hear him yet.’ 

She gloomed at that. ‘ Ay,’ aaid she, ‘ I have heard 
him. I shall always hear him, I think,’ Then she shivered. 

‘ Let us ride on, sirs ; the night is chill.’ 

Nobody spoke much. Lord Bothwell kept clpse to her 
right hand, Lord Huntly to her left# They would change 
horses at Gladsmuir. 

The tide.was breaking over wet rocks, one pale streak 
of light burnished the rim .of the sea, as Lord Bothwell 
lifted down his Queen. Astounding\o feel how freslf and 
feat she was ! The dark hull of a castle could just be seen, 
suspended as it seemed above a clraud-bank, with sea-birds 
looming suddenly large or fading, to be .small as they swept 
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in an\i out of the fog. Little tired waves broke *knd recoiled 
near W upon the wee<^ stones. 

‘ Dunbar, madam,’ <says Bothwell, his hiinds still holding 
v her—‘ and the good grey guard of the water.’ 

0 The Jf.ing, they "told her, had been in bed those three 
houts. t 



CHAPTER VIII 


king’s .evil 

Sir JAMES M^LVILL, wise and mature, travelled gentle-, 
man, made nothing of a»ride to Dunbar in the slu^h of 
snow. He was careful to take it before the dawn, 'and 
arrived late, to find the Queen not visible. They told him 
she had come in some hours after daybye&k, exhausted, 
but not nearly so exhausted as her horse. It was hardly 
likely she would rise the day. 

‘You’ll let her Majesty know that I’m here, with my 
service to,*ye, Mr. Erskine. And since ye'Te so obliging 
I’ll take a mouthful just of your spiced wine.’ ‘Thus Sir 
James; who fa.s sipping at this comfortable cup when the 
Earl of Bothwell dame’ in, stamping the winter* from his 
boots, and recalled him to his privileges. To •see" hinf 
make his bow to & lord was to get a lesson in the niceties 
of precedence. He knew to the turn of a hair how far to 
go, and unless the occasion were extraordinary, never 
departed from the Decreet-of Ranking. In tHS present 
case, however, all things considered, he may have, judged, 

‘ This Earl has merited the salutatioft of/a Prince-Bishop.’ 
That presupposed, the thing was well done. ,Sir James’s 
heels went smartly together—but without a click, which 
would have teen t<io military for the day; the body was 
slightly bent, with one hand across the breast. But his 
head fell far, and remained down-hung* in deepest reverdhcfe 
pf the hero. It is exactly thus that a devotional traveller 
in a foreign town might salute, b& not adore, the pass¬ 
ing Host. ‘ I will not bow the »k!}ee to Baal; no, but 
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I will 1 honour this people’s God? And thus bowed Sir 
Jame*?. (; 

‘ Now, who graces '.ne so highly ? ’ cried Both well when 
he saW him; and imhicdiately, ‘ Eh, sirs^ it is- honest Sir 
fam^s! So the wind hath veered in town already ! Man, 
you’re my weathercock in this nfalm. Your'hand, Sir 
fames, your hand, your hand. Never stoop that venerable 
pow to me.’ 

‘Always the servant of your lordship,’ murmured Sir 
James, much gratified. &■' 

‘Havers, James!’ says Bothwell, aid sat upon the 
table. He swung his leg and looked at his sea boots asj 
he talked, reflecting aloud, rather than conversing. 

‘ The Queen is sound asleep,’ he said, ‘ os well enough 
she may be. Good sakes, my man, what a proud and 
gladsome lady have we there! I tell you, I have seen 
young men ride into action more tardily than she into the 
perilous dark. She flung herself to the arms of foul 
weafher like a lammock to his dam’s dug. You’d have 
said ’—he lowered his voice—‘ you’d have said she was at 
the hunting of a hare, if you’d seen her gallop—with 
Adonis fleeting before her.’ 

Sir James nodded, as if to say—‘ A hint is more than 
enough for me.’ 

‘ Well!’ cried Bothwell, ‘ well! What seated the gowk, 
then ? ’ 

‘My lord,’ said Sir James, ‘you must observe, he had 
been by when Lord Ruthven’s knife was at work, slicing 
Davy. He knew the way of it, d’ye see ? ’ 

Bothwell flung up his head. ‘ Ay! he was all in a 
flutter of fear. The bitter fools that they are! Every 
traitor of them betraving the other, and a scamper who 
shall do mischief and be first away. But this one here— 
he’s none too safe, ye ken. He’s dug his own grave, I 
doubt. Before long time you anfl I, Melvill, shall see him 
by Davy’s side.’. 

c , ‘Ah, my lord of Bothwell-’ Sir James was scandalised. 

‘ Fean nothing, man—I must talk. Here, in this place, 
what is he ? Who heeds him, where he comes or whither he 
goes? Why, this skipj&ck of Brabant is the better man I’ 
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The skipjAck’ of Brabant twas D«s-Essars, come cpwn 
o call Lord Bothwell to the Queei\ She was abolt to 
lold a council, and Melvill was to abide the upshot. ' 

1 Is the King to be there, do you ’ kntjw, Baptist ? . ^ys > 
ny lord, his hand on the* lad’s shoulder.' 

‘The-.King sleeps, my lord,’ he replied. ‘I heard, her 
Majesty say, that,he could not; do better.’ 

‘ Her Majesty h'as the rights of him by now,’ says 
Bothwell. ‘ Well-^-we shall work none the worse without 
him. Sir James, _^our servant. If I can help you, you 
shall see her.’ 

‘So your lordship will bins! me fast to your service,’ 
sowed Sir James, and watched the pair depart. He 
observed that Des-Essars’ crown was level with tile Earl’s* 
:heek-bone. 


. Let me deal with the fruit of this council, while I may. 
Sir James took a seed of it, as it were, back* to Edinburgh, 
planted and watered it, and saw an abundant harvest, of 
sweet and bitter mixed. As felt instance,—to the Earls of 
Moray and Argyll went full pardons of all, offences; to 
Glencairrr and Rothes the hope of some such thing upon 
proof of good disposition—just enough to separate men not 
quite dangerous from men desperate. To tljefn, those 
Desperate men, came the last shock. Writs of # treason 
I'ere out against the Earl of, Morton, Lords Ruthven and 
lindsay and the ’Master of Lindsay, against Archibald 
Louglas of Whittinghame, William TCirkcaldy of Grange, 
Ker of Fawdonsyde and their likes ; also, definitely and 
beyond doubt, against William Maitland, • younger of 
Lethington. The Secretary had ts> tjjank Lord Bothwell 
for that, for the Queen would have spared nim if she could 
for Mary Fleming’s sake. These writs were slterved that 
very night and copies affixed to the Market Cross. The 
smaller fry—men in*Morto 1 i’s livery, jackals and foxes of 
the doors—were to be taken aS they felj in and hanged «at, 
fonveniency. Many were apprehended in their beds, before 
pir James could be snug in his own.. 

| One may look, too, for a moment\at*the last conference 
°f them that of late had been mastefs ®f Hfolyrood. It was 

u 
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hac,. in Lord Morton’s big house—a desultory colloquy 
broken by long gloo^is. 

‘vf you are still for hanging yourself, Ruthven,’ said my| 
Lord Morton, in tine of these pauses, ‘you’ve time.’ 
i And, Ruthven turned his eyes About with avident pain. 
Those thought, who looked at him, that he had not so 
much time. He was horribly^], with fever in bones and 
blood. ‘ I’m not for that now, my lord,’ he sai;l, ‘ I have a 
better game than that in hand.’ > r , 

‘I could name you one if you w^j"e ntieding it,’ said 
Morton again, with a glance towards Archie Douglas, 
Listening and watching, the grey-headed youth chuckled, 
and rubbed his dry hands together. 

‘ Ayt-’ said Ruthven, observing the action, and sickening 
of actor and it, ‘slough your -skin, snake, and bite the 
better.’ 

> ‘ Man, Ruthven,’ said Morton impatiently, ‘you talk too 
nfuch of what you will do, and spend too much of your 
spleen on them that would serve ye if ye would let them. 
Body of me, we have time before us to $pheme a great 
propyne for this good town that spews us out like so much 
garbage.’ 

‘ We have that, cousin,’ says Archie, ‘ if but we accord 
together ’ , 

‘ Ah, traitors all, traitors all!’ Ruthven was muttering' 
to himself; then (as he thought of the chief of traitors) 
burst out—‘ When we have done his butcher’s work—he ; 
heels us out of doors! Sublime, he washes his hands and 
goes to Jped. We -are the night-men, look you. Foh, we 
smell of our trade! what king could endure us ? Oh, lying, 
sleek, milky traitor! ’ 

Lord Morton, whose rage lay much deeper, thought all 
this just wind and vapour. ‘ To fret and cry treachery, 
Ruthven! Pooh, a French trick, never like to save your 
face. Why, poor splutterer, nothing will savfe that but to 
( rr$r another’s face.J, 

‘ Your talk against my talk,’ cried Ruthven; ‘ and will 
you do it any better ? ’ 

Lord Morton fluked, to a heavy crimson colour, and 
his eyes were almost hidden. ‘ Ay, mark me, that I will. 
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I wilf score ifim' deep with t'iis infamy.’ lie went to/the 
tvindow and stood there alone. Nobody could drawfhim 
Into talk aga^n. t * 

There was much bustle in Edinburgh* during the weea,, 
and more suitors to the Karl of Moray tVian he had»tim 4 tp 
see. Mfri Secretary got no joy out of him ; he was kvydr to 
the Earl of J .1 orton arid spoke him many hopeful words • 
he shook his finger 'at Lord .Ruthven. 1 hie, my lord,’ he 
said, ‘ )$pu should -&ear a finer face. Turn you to yotir God, 
Lord Ruthven, and^store up grain against the lean years to 
come. Root up these darnels frdm your ganlen-ptot, lest 
they choke the good seed sowed in you. Let stout Mr! 
Knox be your exemplar, then ; behold how he can harden 
jhis brows. Farewell, my lord : be sure of my friendship ;• 
(take kindly to the Soil of England. There are stout hearts 
in Newcastle, a gorily congregation, to which I comment 
you.’ 

Ruthven turned away from him without* a t word to say, 
and never saw him again. With Morton, Lindsay, and the 
rest, he took the English road.* Mr. Secretary Lethington 
went to my lord Atholl’s in the west; my lord of Argyll 
became a? 0 ’upen’s man. Within the bare week after the 
/flight to Dunbar the ragged corse of* ,the Italiah lay as 
untrodden by enemies as if Jerusalem had been £iis sepul¬ 
ture. But we are ’out-running our matter : we mu$t be 
l>ack at Dunbar with Queen,Mary. 

From that castle Lord Both we 11 * wrote to his wife, to 
[this effect:— • 

• 

Attend me not these many days. The alder? may bud by 
Hermitage Water before I kiss the nefck #>f rrgr dear. For such 
business as here we have was never done in the Debate^ble Land 
since Solway Moss was reddened; such a rising in *and forth of 
messengers, sp«h a sealing of dooms, rewards and forfeitures—no, 
nor such a flocking of* lords anxious to prove their wisdoms in 
their loves. . . . She is hearted like a man. She rises early eijpry, 
i day, and sets to her blessing and banning of men’s live*, with as 
sharp an edge as I to my beef at noon. She has a care for all 
who have served or dis-served her, ^ndVs ho more frugal of her 
embracing than of her spurning heel.* $> ne *man only she hath 
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del i out of mind ; ft r him Hie hath neither inclination nor 
disgust. She asketh ji>t his company, neither seeketh to have 
him nway. He is as ti.ough he were not—st : ll air in the chamber, 
for which you ope slot the window, as needing more of it, nor 
shut-to |he window, for fear of more.,, Doth he enter her presence 
—why not? the room is wide. Doth he go out—why; not? the 
world is wider. How this came about it were too long to tell 
you; this only will I say, that if came lato, for at hjpr first alight 
ing here she feared him mortally, as if she viewed in him the 
ghost of her old self. That was a sickness o f the n<lnd, not 
against nature ; now gone, and he with it. 'Needs must I admire 
her for"the banishment. . . T . 

But to return. Business elided—more sharply than you would 
believe by any young head but your own—she wins to the open 
weather. She walks abroad, she takes my arm. Yes, and indeed, 

I a nr. grown to be somewhat in this realm; She rides o’er the 
brae; your servant at her stirrup ; she sails the sea, your lover at 
the helm. You belie your own courage when you doubt this 
princess’s, my_ dear heart. For, to say nothing of her trust in me. 
which you will own to be bold in any lady (and most bold in her¬ 
self), she has the mettle of a blood-horse, whom to stroke is to 
sting. She is far gone with child, and you may guess with whai 
zest, seeing her regard for her partner in it. In truth, she hath .1 
horror; because her aim is to forget what she can never forgive 
and so every drag upon her leaping spirit seems to remind he! 
of him a..d his deeds. Oh, but she .suffers and is strong! . . 

I hear you say to me, ‘ Fie, you are bewitched. A spell! A 
spell! ’—but I laugh at you. There is a still-faced, raven-haired 
witch-wife in Liddesdale working upon me under the moon. Aha, 
Mistress Sanctity, watch 1 for me o’ nights. 

Yestreen the Q. -spake of your Serenity. 'She hates me,’ 
quoth she, ‘ for her father’s sake, in whose cruel disgrace I vow I had 
no part ;• but I shall make her love me yet.’ And when I laughed 
somewhat, she g..ve a thring of the shoulder. ‘ I’ld have you 
know, Lord, Bothwcll,’ saith she, ‘ that there’s no wife nor bairn 
in this land can refuse the kisses of my mouth.’ Thinks I, ‘You 
are bold to say it. You may come to crape them,' Quant a moy, 
tna doulce amye, je te bayse les mains. - 

r Yoy can see that he had been laughing at her in the old^ 
way, not boisterously this time, but under the beard, in his 
little twinkling eyefs jiand that, in the old way, she had been 1 
braced by his braver/. * He had guessed—you can see that 
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joo—that she'had some need fcf him,fend how necessa 
■as that her loathing for her husband^jhould pass into me re 
(difference. . But he had no notion at th^it time how press- 
lg that need was. Not she herself had realised the hor/oi* 
le had until the night hftcr reaching Dunbar, when thfe 

E ling, by'Standcn, had renewed certain proposals, frustrate 
efore by hi» laclfes. It may* have been sudden panic, it 
lay have Ifcen a ^trick of rftemory—God knows \yhat it 
was; but she Jiacl flooded with scarlet, tlipn turned dead 
white, had giurmurld some excuse, and with # bowec^ head 
and feeble, expostulating hands, had left the room. She* 
did not come back that night. ^ 5 he had called Des-Essars, 
fled with him into the turret, found an empty chamber 
under the leads, had the door locked, a great coffer jammed 
against it—and had stayed there so till morning. *Ehe 
young man, writing .a word or two upon it, says that she 
was almost rigid at first, in a waking trance • find that s|je 
sat ‘ pinned to his side ’ while the maids and valets hunted 
her high and low. ‘ I did what I could,’ he writes ; ‘talked 
nonsense, told «old tales, sang saucy songs, which by that 


time of my,Jife I had been glad to have forgotten, and, 
(affecting *a* nonchalance which I was far from, feeling, 
recovered her a little. She began to be curious whether 
tiey would find her. judged by the ear how the.seent lay, 
kughed to hear Mistress Scton panting .on the st«dr, ^nd 
larwood screaming—“Thera’s a great rat in my road!” 
(resently she slept, with her head ogi my knees and my 
Icket over her shoulders. I took her down to bed before 
Corning, and*in the daylight she had partly recovered 

I xself. She transacted business, ate a meal*; but I re- 
arked that she trembled whenever tl^e lyng entered the 
om, and faltered when she was obliged to reply tg him— 
ltered and turned up her eyes, as fowls do when they are 
eepy. Fortunately for her, he was sulky, and did not 
snew his advances.’ * 

; I suspect that she found out—for she was rigid in setf- 
jrobing—that if she allowed herself to abhor him *for an 
mspeakable affront, she would have.to t scorn herself even 
nore for having given him the means of affronting her. 
Right punishment: she would admit taat she ha<j deserved 
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it. V,She had been tjje basest of women (sh'e would say) 
whe^ she offered tfytt which was to her a sacrament, ir 
barter for mere political advantage. Why, yes! she hac, 
prepared to sell herself to this wallowing swine in order tc? 
escape ‘her prison ; and if he snored the bargain out of his! 
head it was because he was a hog,—but then, O God ! what) 
was she? So, from not daring to think of that night of 
shame^ she passed to fearing to think .of the shameful 
recreants in it; and as we ever peer at what we jdread, it 
came about that she could think of nothing else* and was in 
ttorment. Des-Essars gives none of this ; it was not in his 
power to get at it; but he Saw, what we can never see, that 
she suffered atrociously, that her case grew desperatc.i 
'Hear him. ‘One day I came with a message to her! 
chaftiber door, early ; the door was half-open. I had a 
shocking vision of her abed, lying thc _ e in a bed of torture, 
like one stung; on her face, writhing and moaning, tossing 
her hands— short breath, tearless sobbing, sharp cries to 
God ; while Mary Seton read aloud out of Saint-Augustin 
by the fog-bound cresset light. She read on through every¬ 
thing— pausing only to put our Mistress bapk into the 
middle of the bed, for fear lest she might fall out and hurt 
herself.’ 

If this <s true—and we know that it is—-why, then, ou^ 
of such waking delirium, out of anguish so dry, Queen Mary; 
must have been delivered if she were not to die of it. 

C r 

■The Earl of Bothwcll was not a man of imagination, 
though ke had a q\iick fancy. He read his' Queen in this 
state of hers with interest at first, and some amusement, not 
then knowing l\ow (lire it was. He saw that she would 
turn white and leave any room into which King Darnley 
entered ; he kne\^ that she would ride far to avoid him, and 
sometimes, indeed, under sudden stress, would use whip 
and spur and fly from him like a hunted tfiief. When he 
o found out something—not very much, for Des-Essars would 
not speak—of the events of the night in the turret, moved 
by good-nature, fye cut himself in the way to help her. 
He got more majds fetched from Edinburgh—Fleming and 
Mary Senjpill—and mimself stayed with her as long as he 
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dared, and longer than he (fared. |\nd then, one day oy 
chance, he got a full view of her haunted mind—a fifid of 
broken lights indeed! and saw ho\f far he might iravel 
there if he chose, and with what profit tb himself. 

He was with hei* afoot on the links behind the^to\#nj— 
sandy hillocks of dry bents, and a grey waste at spdi a 
season, ab<jde of the wind and the plovers; he with* her, 
almost alcAie. Des'-Essars, **ho walked behind them, had. 
strayed with % tlfe'dogS f after a hare; the wind, blowing in 
from the sga, brought up wisps and patches of fog in which 
the boy was hidden. Talking %.s she went* carelessly, of 
the things of France, he listening more or less, she stopped 
of a sudden, chpked a cry in the throat, and caught at his 
arm. ‘ Look, look, look 1 ’ she said : ‘ what comes thi* 
way ? ’ He followed the* direction of her fixed eye^ and 
saw a riderless bcjrse loom out of the vapour, comb $>n 
doubtingiy at a free trot, shaking his head and snuffing 
about him as if he partly believed in his freedom. • It 
shaped as a great grey Flemish horse, assuredly one of the 
King’s. 

The Queen began to tremble, to mutter and moan. 1 Oh, 
oh, the £rea,t horse! Free—it’s free! Oh*if it could be 
so ! Oh, my lord, oh—-—I’m afraid 1 * 

‘ It is indoed the King’s horse, madam,’ he saiej. ‘ I fear 
—some misfortune.’ 

But she stared at him., ‘ Misfortun’e! ’ she (fried out.’ 
‘Oh, are you bfind? Go and see—go and make sure. 

I must be assured—nothing is certain yet. Run, my lord, 
run fast! ’ 

He made to obey, and instantly she clung, to Tiis arm to 
stop him. She was in wild fear. , 

‘ No—no—no—you must not leavS md here! There are 
voices in the sea-wind—too many voices. A clamour, a 
clamour! Those that cry at me through the door, those 
that are out *n thesea—a many, a many! I tell you I am 
afraid.’ Her fear irritated • her ; shp stamped her foot. 

‘ Do you hear me ? I am afraid. You shall not lqave me*.’ 

There was no doubt. She was beside herself—looking 
all about, her teeth chattering, fjngVrs’griping his.arm. 

‘ Why, then, I will send the lad, Yna’am,’ says Bothwell. 
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' Yob need have no feur with fne. I hear no voices in the 
win*’ <1* 

Site looked at him wonderfully. ‘ Dp yoij never hear 
•.them at night?’ Then her eyes paled, and the pupils 
dtyindlefj to little specks of black ‘ Come with me,’ she 
said in whisper, ‘a-tiptoe ; come softly with me. We must 
find him—we can never be, sure till we see,,him lying. 
There is one way: you lift'the eyelids. Better than a 
mirror to the nose. Come, come: I must look at ftim, to 
be very sure.’ She stared into the whifp sky, and gave a 
sudden gasp, pointing out .cards while her eyes searched his 
face. ‘ Look ! ’ she said : ‘ the birds over there. They are 
about him already. Come, we shall be toq late.’ She led 
him away in a feverish hurry, through bush and briar, talk¬ 
ing sdl the time. 1 Blood on his face—on his mouth and 
sh„ut hands. He gripped his dagger by the blade, and it 
bit.to the bone. He comes and cries at my door—all foul 
from his work—and asks me let him in. But I hold it— 
I am very strong. He always comes —but now!’ She 
laughed insanely, and gave a skip in the air., ‘Oh, come, 
my lord—hurry, hurry ! ’ 

The loose horse had trotted gaily by them as the 
astonished Lord Bothwell followed where he was haled. 
Presently, however, he heard another sound, and pulled 
back to listen to it. ‘ Hearken a moment,’ says he. ‘Yes, 
yes! I thought as much. Here comes another horse— 
galloping like a fiend—a ridden horse.’ 

* She started, forced herself to listen, knew, the truth. 
‘He is hunting! Take me — hide me — keep tnc safe! 
Bothwell, keep him off me ! ’ 

She knew not what she said or did ; but he, full of pity 
now, drew her behind* a clump of whins qnd held her with 
his arm. 

‘ There, there, ' madam, comfort yourself,’ he said. 
* None shall harm you that harm not rue first.* How shall 
you be hurt if you are not to Be seen? Trust yourself to 
me.' M 

She shook in his arm like a man in an ague ; uncon¬ 
trollable fits of shaking possessed her, under which, as 
they passed through Jjer, she shut her eyes, and with bent 
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head endured them. So mych she buffered that, if he had 
not let his wits go to work, he woula have hailed the/King 
as he went pouncjing by. He supposed that she had been 
shocked mad by |that late business d/ hasty blood. Ot 
course he was wrong, but the guess was enough t* prevent 
him following his first purpose, and so killing her ouVfifjht. 

The Kipg came rocking down the brae, red and furious, 
intent upton the truant horse ; and as he went, Bothwelf 
madeT>old %fence ^at the Queen. What he sd’w in her 
hag-riaden face vtas curious enough to 'set him thinking 
hard ; curious, but yet, as he saV it, unmistakable.* Theje 
was vacancy there, the inabiMty to reason which troubles 
the mentally afflicted ; there were despair and misery, 
natural enough if the poor lady was going mad—fend knew 
it. But—oh, thc^e was ho doubt of it!—there was In the 
drawn lines of hef /ace blank, undisguised disappointment. 
He saw it all now. . She had believed him dead, her heart 
had leaped ; and now she had just seen hi/h <%live, galloping 
his horse. Clang goes the cage-door again upon my lady ! 
Now, here was a state of things ! 

When the King was out of sight and heading, swallowed 
in the gfrowjng fog, and she a little recovered, and a little 
ashamed, he began to talk with her; and in time she 
listened to what Jie had to say. He spoke jvgll, neither 
forgetting the respect due to her, which before he had been, 
prone to do, nor that due tp himself as a man of fhe world. 
He did not disguise from her that he thought very lightly 
of David’s icilling. 

‘Saucy servants, in my opinion,’*he said, ‘jnust take 
what they deserve if they expect more than Uhey are worth. 
They demand equality—well, an<J when they meet gentle¬ 
men with daggers, they get it.’ But hef hastened to add 
that to have killed the fellow before her fact must have 
been the act of beasts or madmen—‘and, saving his 
respect, m&cltim, yefur consort was one and your Ruthven 
the other.’ 

To his great surprise she then said quietly thatshe was 
of the same mind, and not greatly afflicted by the deed, or 
the manner of it either. She had se\n Fnen killed in France; 
queens should be blooded as well hs poutids. She also con- 
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siderlj-d that Davy had l*een presumptuous. He had known 
his altitudes too welL But useful he had certainly been, 
and she intended to have another out of the same nest— 
■Joseph, his brother.' Singular lady! she had found time 
torwfite - : nto Piedmont for him. 7 * 

‘Well then, madam,’ says Bothwcll, with a shrug, ‘all 
this being your true mind, I own myself at a loss how to 
take your extreme alarms.’ *». 

She 'bit her lip. ‘ I am better. Maybe they, were 
foolish. Who knows ? I cannot tell y t u any more than 
this. I 'had nfcarly forgot that wicked deed. But there are 
other offences—women find —which cannot, can never be 
forgotten.’ She grew impatient. ‘ Ah, but it is not toler¬ 
able to discuss such things.’ 

Even then he did not know what she meant. She had 
been 1 ’ mortally offended by the King, q.nd offended to the 
point of horror—but by something worse than murder and 
strife in the chalnber, by something which she could not 
speak of! What under Heaven had that red-faced, stable¬ 
legged lad in him which comd terrify her? 

‘ Madam,’ he said, ‘ if you cannot talk of it, you cannot 
tell it me, and there is an end. My counsel to y6u is this: 
put the young lord and his sottishness out of your royal 
head. Lopk at him stoutly and aver that he is naught. 
c You have shown that you can face a rebel kingdom; 
lace now* your rebel heart. For 1 say that your heart is 
a rebel against your head, swerving and backing like a jade 
that needs the spur. Ride your heart, madam t Ply whip 
to the flanjys, bring it-up to the boggart in thetorn. Thus 
only your heart shall nose out the empty truth. Why, 
good lack ! what is there to credit all your alarm but silly 
fed flesh and scefhin^ liquor ? Look at him, judge him, 
flick your*fingers at him, and forget him. Madam, I speak 
freely.’ “ 

She said faintly that he was very right. r She had 
suffered much of lat§ in all Ways: she spoke of pains in 
the side„in the head, of fancies at night, etc. She owned 
that she desired his good opinion of her courage, and pro¬ 
mised she would trf Fj earn it. Looking tired and ill 
smiling as if she kftewpbrtly too well there was no smiling 
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matter, she held out her l#and tothim at the entry jot the 
town. He bowed over and kissedjt. Mildly she thanked 
him and went bpr w^ys with Des-Essars. 

He wrote to tl|e countess soon after.:— 

Very strange matters chance here daily, of the whicb, I write 
not exactly for fear of misreading. One thing I plainly under¬ 
stand, thb K. shall never afore prosper here. While he was 
beloved he wall Something, and when he was dreaded he was 
mucn; but now tlfat lit comes and goes unftoticcd he is nothing 
at all. And so he will remain, »I suppose, until the lying-in, 
which will be in June coming ^iey say. Ill betide him therf if, 
when she is reminded of him in his son, he play her any trick. 

I would not gi\*e a snap of the finger and thumb for lys life. We 
are for Edinburgh on Monday morn, whence look infallibly tor* 
my tidings. 

The King then, was nothing at alk 'Nerved bjf her 
brawny councillor, she had faced her ‘ boggart in the corn,’ 
and in two days’ time could ^url her fine lip to remember 
him. Thaf is a proof that she was sane at the root, need¬ 
ing np jmore than such bitter as his rough tongue could 
give to* restore her tone. And, having riddejl her fears, 
she soon found that she could rid her memory altogether. 
The King Vent out and in, as Bothwell had avritten, un¬ 
noticed. He made no more attempts to cojne *at her, 
spoke to none.but his own company, felt that he was in 
disgrace, and sulked. Lord Botjjwcll scoffed at him by 
implication—by every keen shaft from his eyes and every 
wag of his head; Lord .Huntly kfpt at a distance; Sir 
James altered his salutation. On the Sunday before they 
should move back to town they*were sneaking <5f the rebel 
lords, whether they were now in England or ^et on the 
road; and Bothwell began to cry up Ruttfven, his mad¬ 
ness, hisjaiives, his friends’ knives. The King got up and 
left the table. H*e told Standen afterwards that he should 
not go to Edinburgh. Standen told Des-Essars, ajid.he 
told the Queen. 

* Oh, but he shall,’ she said ^t once, consulted her 
f friends, and sent him a verbal'message that she should 
need him there. He felt this badly—but obeyed it. 
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Fois much against hd 2 ' inclination, she had made up her 
mind ftiat she must drag the chain which had been forged 
upon her; she must keep the King in her ;eye for fear he 
should work her a mischief. His fathe- Lennox was in 
Glasgow, an escaped enemy : it would never do for him to 
go thither. Or suppose he were to return to England! 
No, no, she must keep him in Edinburgh, keep hrm cowed, 
and yet not allow him to grow desperate. , Worse than 
that, the time was coming on when she must hr.ve him by 
her side, in the house, perhaps nearer stiH. He was now 
4 the Queen’s dearest Consort,’ but soon he would be 4 the 
Prince’s dearest father ’ and -a. power in the land. The 
Earl of Bothwell, consulted, was precise about that— 
* awkwardly precise. 

‘ Folk will talk, madam, about you and him. He’ll not 
want for a faction to cry, “The King keeps aloof! Well 
he may, knowing what he knows.” Oil, have him with 
you, tna’am, as nffar as may be. For hawks dinna pick 
out hawks’ cen, as they say ; and if he owns to the child— 
why, he should know his own.' 

She flushed. ‘You speak too plainly, my lord.' 

4 Not if I mean honestly, ma’am.’ • ' 

‘ I hope you mean so,’ said she, ' but the sound of your 
phrase is otherwise.’ 

4 1 was speaking in character, ma'am. Mark that.’ 

She was looking down at her lap when next she spoke, 
carelessly at her careless fingers. 4 Whose child do they 
allege it ? ’ 

The directness of the question and indirccthess of its 
manner puzzled him. He could not tell whether to be 
blunt or fine. 

4 Madam, I am ho scandal-monger, I hope, and have 
little pleasilrc'in the grunting of hogs in a sty. But hogs 
will grunt, as your Majesty knows.’ 

She did not raise her eyes, but said : 4 It will be better 
thsrf ypu answer me in a few wofds. One will suffice.’ 

He tried—he began—but could not do it. 4 Madam,’ 
he said, 4 you must answer for yourself. All I will ask is 
this: what, -think you, drew the King to the deed he did ? ’ 

She lifted her hbadfand gave him one long look. 
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Rather, it seemed long. He klelt down quickly and 
kissed her knee. \ 

He rose and began to justify himself. ‘ You forced me 
to say it—it maV hive been my dut'y—make it not my 
offence. *God krfcws l needed no such royal answer* as 
you have given me—not I! I think no evil of'your 
Majesty, por have I ever.’ 

She (lashed her eyes upon him—not angrily by any 
means. ‘ Qh,' lYiy lord, may I be sure of that? Come, 

I will*tell you wlfet I 'seem to remember! There was a day 
when you enlarged yourself fiGm my prisbn anfl rode. a 
free man, to Haddington. »What said you of me there 
among your fjiends ? ’ 

He puzzled over this. ‘ I can charge myself with 
nothing. Your Grace Knows more of me than I do* 

‘ Did you not.speak in the hearing of one Pringle con¬ 
cerning me and my uncle the Cardinal ? Did you give me 
a name then ? Come, come, my lord, be plain. Did* you 
not?’ 

He burst out laughing. ‘ The voice is the voice of 
Queen Mary, but the words are of Blacky James Stuart! 
Oho, tftaSam, you will hear finer tales than this concerning 
me, if you sound that thoughtful man.’ 

She pressed him, but he would neither deny.nor affirm. 

‘ I shall not defend myself, madam, before your Majesty. 
But I will meet the Ear.l of Moray,* and wager him in 
battle, if you give me leave : in battle of one and one, or 
of a scor»i or of ten score. Let him repeat his charge in 
the Grassmarket if he dare.’ 

Baffled here, she harped back upon the cjma. She said 
that she needed to be sure of, his good opinion of her. 
Then he made Iyer heart beat fast, f<?r hd came and put his 
hand upon the back of her chair and stood right! over her: 
she could feel the strength of his eyes,like beams from the 
sun, drivifig* downmpon her. 

* Madam, and my sovereign lady,.as God is my jydge, 
this is the truth. I loved you once, and, at love’;* bidding, 
staked all on a great design. My plot was unmannerly, 
but so is love; you were offerydecl with me, as your right 
was. I loved you no less, but 'honoured you the more, 
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because of that. If nctv I thought evil of you—such evil 
as yotj suspect in meJ-I would tell you so for the sake 
of that love I gave you 5 before.’ 

- She bowed her head and thanked airr, fiumbly ; did not 
look up, »or stir from her place belpw hi!.n. 

‘ As;, meek as a mouse! ’—he could not remember ever 
to have seen her so before. What was in,her heart? It 
sent him away thoughtful. Next day he' rode at her side 
to Edinburgh. 

Established-there more firmly than at any time since, 
her reign began ; with a Council packed with her friends, 
with Lord Huntly (her slave) for Chancellor; with her 
open enemies ruined and in exile, her secret enemies abject 
at her< knees, her husband in disgrace, ai.d her child near 
its r birth—in this comfortable state of her affairs, the Earl 
of Bothwell suddenly asked leave to,'go into his own 
country. She wVs piqued, and could not help showing it. 

‘ You desire to—you will consort with—one who loves 
me little? Well, my lord, './ell! How should I hinder 
your going, since I cannot quench your desire?’ 

Thinks he, ‘ Now, now, what root of grievance is this, 
sprouting nerc ? ’ Aloud he said, ‘ Madam, I am content 
—and moye than content—to stay by your Majesty so 
long as you find me of use. But the time is at hand, and 
you have Said it, when you will refuse me harbourage.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she said quickly, her fade aflame: ‘you 
cannot be with me in the Castle.’ 

She had agreed to lie-in there, and had forbidden 
quarters to Lords Bothwell and Huntly alike. Do you 
ask why?* Mary Seton might have answered you in part 
—but scornfully, since women have no need to ask such 
things. They know them. ‘Lord Huntly I Lord Huntly!’ 

I can hear her say—a pretty, vehement little creature— 
‘Lord Huntly! And he a known lover of our mistress? 
F^ow should he be tjiere?’ Pass Lord Huntly: what of 
Lora Bothwell? She would shake her head. ‘No, no,’ 
she would say, ‘ it could not be. He is a faithful friend.’ 
Well, then, what of thjit ? ij She would rise quickly and 
walk to the window, j* F cannot tell you, sir, why he is 
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not to be there. But I am very cltar that she would not 

suffer it. Oh, for example#-impossible!’ You .Would 

get no more from heiL And what more could you want? 

But the’ Quefed w|as still frowhing over his leave o,f 
absence, and pinching,her lip. Then* she brokf orit„ in 
the miflst of her private thoughts: ‘But I cannot,refuse 
|you ! How caij I ? You having asked to go—what’is the 

worth of Jyour staying, whfh your heart is- And yet 

—there is the King-’ She looked slily up. ‘My lord, 

do yo% dare'to trjist your pupil alone?’ • 

His fS.ce took a gay air.» ‘If I ar* your tutor, 
madam-’ 

1 Why,’ said she, ‘ what else can you be ? My confessor ? 
My cousin? My brother? What else?’ 
r He laughed, avoiding»her inquiry. ‘ To be your brother 
would be to own kinship with my lord of Moray*. , A 
dangerous degree, Ina’am, for one of the paiy.*’ 

* I would not have you for my bother,’ she «said 
linoughtfully. 

Responsive thought struck fire in his eyes. ‘ I will ask 
you this. Will your Grace receive me into the Castle? 
There-! cbuld be of service—maybe.’ 

. He watched her intently now—hatched until he saw 
lithe flag conje fluttering down. She lowered her eyes; he 
pould hardly hear’hcr Words. 

‘No, no. You must not be there. • Afterwafds—come* 
soon.’ She waited there, hanging on the last w'ord ; then 
rose. ‘Y^,’ she said, ‘it is better that you should go. 

I will not—i—'’ She spoke wildly. ‘.Go, my lord, go.’ 

He knelt to her before he obeyed; at, the door she 
called him back. Quickly he returned, but she would not 
look at him. 

‘ I wish to tell you—as plainly as I can -*-—* So she 
began, speaking slowly, feeling for her \vords. ‘ The King 
shall be thGre witb me—in the Castle. It is painful to me 
—I conceive that you must know it. But I shall do as 
you advise—that scandal may be averted.’: ^fce^stralnecl 
her arms down, stiffening them, gave an impatient shake 
of the head. ‘Heaverl watch, over»me! And you, my 
lord, do you pray. Ah, but you use .not prayer! ’ She 
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seemed conscious tha^ she was speaking double and h 
not understanding. I *■ made Her angry enough to look a 
him. ‘Well, well, why are you heie still? Go quickly 
I say—go.’ : ’ 

Gta he did, a puzzling, excited man. t 

Before he left the city he saw his brother-in-law, Lore 
Huntly, for a moment. ‘Geordie,’ he said, ‘I’m for the 
border. I’m going to my wife:- Are you for ycUrs or dc 
you stay here ? ’ 

‘ I stay.’ 

‘Yoi> may*be wise. Lam going to my wife—and I 
irtay be wise. God knows that I know not. I have not 
seen her for five months.’ 

- Lord Huntly had no answer. He had not seen his 
for over a year. Presently Bothwcll makes another cast. 

‘ I' took leave of the Queen of late. She was greatly 
wrought upon—distempered. Sent me ofif—called rrn 
back—sent me Off again, after some wild words. I know 
not what to make of it.’ 

' Help her through it, God! ’ said Huntly. 

‘ I think it is a matter for Lucina,’ said Bothwell, am 
went his road. 

He travelled musingly by the hill-ways into Liddesdale, 
French Paris behind him. At the top of the- pass—Note 
o’ the Gate, they call it—whence first you see the browr 
"Valley of’the Liddel, and all the hills, quiet guardians 
about the silver water, he reined up, and stood looking 
over his lands. 

‘ Yonder awaits me the fairest dark lady in Scotlai / 
and (to my mind) the fairest demesne: the open country 
and the good red deer. Oh, the bonny holms, the green 
knowes, and the Hedged rocks! Houp, man! We are 
free of the scented chambers and all their whisperings 
here.' *■ 

‘It is most certain, my lord,’ said French’Paris, ‘that 
we have left the direction of these whisperings to Monsieur 

Lord ^ filth well was stung. ‘Monsieur de Moray I 
Monsieur.de Moray ? Poo # h, rascal, she has her husband 
with her now. And tljat»may be even worse for me.' 
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French Pays looked demurely <|t the reins sliding in 
his fingers. ‘True, my lord, she'^as his Majesty. I 
have, remarked that ivoman in the Queen’s condition 
have extraordinarjf inclination fot their, husbands. Ij; is 
Reasonable.” 

‘ You*are a fool, Paris,’ said the Earl. 

But whe*i henv^s at Hermitage, his proud wife upon 
his knee, iny lord swore to* himself over and over again 
that he was the happiest rogue not yet hanged. And yet 
he could npt but near,’ beneath all his protestations, that 
slow, wounded voice,—‘ Afterwards—come soon.’ * Good, 
lord 1 "'hat was the meaning oi*the like of that ? 
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►To a woman’s affair flocked matron apd maid, till the Castle 
seenfed a hive of rock-bees. f\far off, it was said, you 
<Wd hear them humming within; on .sudden alarms out 
they came im* swarm, and ill fared physician or priest, or 
discreet, wide^ared gentleman sent by his wife to get a 
piece of news. June was in and well in, skies were clean, 
the twilight long in coming*and loth to go. , Queen Mary 
lay idle by ljer window, and watched the red roofs turn 
purple, the hills grow black, the paling of the. light from 
yellow to green, the night’s solemn gathering-in, the star 
shine cl^tr, in a dark-blue bed out there over«Arthur’s Seat. 
Her.time was short—but one could scarcely tell. She often 
felt that*she scarcely cared to.tcll when this crowning hour 
was to come. e 

Quick-spirited, sanguine young woman, sh^bade fair to 
be weary # of matron and maid alike, with their everlasting 
talk of ‘ the .promise of Scotland,’ their midwifery stories, 
their ndds and winks, tljcir portentous cares over what she 
had supposed a pretty ordinary business. It was to be seen 
that sh£ u%s fretting, and the truth was that she was in 
much too good health: bodily ease had never been pleasant 
to her, and never been safe. Her mind grew*Arrogant and 
.luxurious at once, fglt itself free to range in regions unlaw¬ 
ful ; aad^so did range, the lax flesh playing courier. So 
while the humming and swarming of the household bees 
went on-over and about fyer listless head, while she snapped 
twice at the maids fjr ffvery once the matrons chafed her, 
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in no luma sne walked where sne l:Jin would have had her 
body to be: and then, sick c/I 7 this futility, she grew peevish 
and wished she had nkver tteen born. Upon such a crisis, 
intending fo'r the'^tstjMarJ Beaton superinduced a stout,/ 
easily-flushed, garliesonje lady, her aunt Lady, Forbes 
of Reres. H * 

Mary Bgaton.was now the wife of Mr. Ogilvy of Boyne ; 
but this aitnt of hers was o£*the father’s side. A Beaton, • 
she, niece of th<? great murdered cardinal, sister* of the 
witch-vtofe oL Buofteuch, and in these, net less than in her 
own respects, a lady to be awari? of. She was in her days 
of silver and russet now, wh® before may have been df 
dangerous beauty—of that quickly-ripe, drowsy, blowsy, 
Venetian sort, disastjous to mankind. Of it, indeed, the 
clear ravages remained, though cushioned deep in comfort¬ 
able flesh; traceable there, as in the velvety bosses’of a 
green hill you marie’the contours of what wasmnee a citaoel 
of war. Her grey hair she now wore orer her earsf to 
conceal (as the Queen averred) members which were so 
well stuffed \j'ith gallant lore as to be independent for the 
rest of their lives. She had a pretty mouth—a little over¬ 
hung—*an,<3 dimpled chin, light green eyes, fat, pleasurable 
hands, a merry voice and a railing tortgue. ThaAks to the 
combination,*she could be malicious without ceasing to 
amuse. To those who know—and by this time! kopqthey 
are many,—it is good evidence of her abilities atid merits 
alike that Mary Rivingstonc could not abide the woman. 

It was qpt required that she shBuld. The Queen, too 
languid to jwdge her, listened to the .savoury tales of this 
Reres by the hour together, lieither laughing por chuckling, 
but for all that fully content. # So one might watch 
audacious archery, and admire the p bailed flights, even 
when some pricked oneself. Lady Reres was of that kind 
of woman who can never speak of meft without marking 
the gender erf then*. All the persons on her scene wore 
transparent draperies; to hear her you would have sup¬ 
posed that the one business of man were to pursue*his 
helpmate, and of woman to stroke her own beauties. She 
spared neither age nor *sex from her’categories :• all must 
be stuffed in somewhere; nor aid the very throne exempt 
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the sitter from ser^ce. The throne of .Scotland, for 
instance! She made it sufficiently appear to Queen Mary 
that her royal father had bten a r mighty hunter. She 
‘.knew the romantic origin offal! t(*e ^y-blows—‘Cupid’s 
trophies*’ as she called them (O my Loi 1 of Mdray !)—and 
did'oot scruple to reveal them to the ears of Lady. Argyll, 
herself the daughter of Margaret Erskine, and auite aware 
of it. Then she must adventure Queen Marie of Lorraine 
—the oYie saint whose lamp had never groyn dim upon 
her daughter’s ditar—and hint thht s.ie had # be£n con¬ 
scious!/fair aftd not unconsciously pursued. ‘ And I speak 
as one who should know,* sweet madam,’ said this old 
Reres ; ‘ for the Cardinal, fine man, was of rpy own kindred, 
fcnd differed noways from the rest of the men. I mind 
very Well—’twas at Linlithgow, Chore you were born, my 
Queen—Que.en Marie sat by the windpw on a day, her 
hand at her l .;ide, at her foot a dropped rose. But oh! 
thA flower tya's’ wan beside the roses in her face. Your 
Majesty hath not her hues—no, but you favour the Stuarts. 
“Dear sakes, madam,” suf I, “you have dropped your 
rose.” So faijitly as she smiled, 1 heard her sigh, and 
knew she could not answer me then. “ Some one Will pick 
up what f have let fall,” saith she at last—and then, behind 
the curtail, I see a red shoe. I touched my lips—they 
j were, as red as your own in tho’se days, madam—and 
slipped Sway, knoVing my bopk. I ley! but red was the 
hue of the Court at that tide—with the’tall Cardinal, and 
the tall rosy Queen, *and the dropping, dropping roses.’ 
The Queftn let her*talk. She had soft, wheedling voice 
—a murmurous accompaniment to luxurious thought. 

No doubt, when the; body is unstrung you pet your 
thought, and incfulg? it in its wanton ways. There is no 
harm in* drfcaminm The Queen lay waiting there, thrilled 
faintly with the sense of what was to come upon her, softly 
served and softly lapped. And in soft guise'came into 
jnijiistry the figures f >f her dreftms, inviting, craving, implor¬ 
ing, grieving, clinging about her. She communed again 
with all her lovers, the highest and the lowest—from 
Charles 'of France,* Most, Christfan King, a stormy boy, 
who Jrowned his blacjc brows upon her and kissed so hotly 
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on that day .she saw mm last, do^n to slim, grey-eyed 
Jean-Marie-Baptiste, whor* by kiradness she had made 
man. Others there were, stored in,her mind, a many and 
a many—and an^won<| of them would*,have died for # her.* 
once. Whht of lV|r. Knox, of the great hands ? AVh&t of 
John Gordon, fiercest of old H.untly’s sons? Wh*it of 
George Gordon,* rqmantic, speechless lover at this hour ? 
To each 1'is own sweetness? to each the secret of his own 
desire: she 5 *ivo lined each by each as she lay, turning and 
snuggling # and drcamiftg among her pillbws. And when 
the cooing old Reres by the bctl spoke of I*ord Bbthwell, 
she listened, sharply intent; End wondered if there were 
light enough lqft to betray her, and hoped not. Danger¬ 
ous, desperate, hardyjman! Fie was a theme upfln which 
Lady Reres descSnted a? large. Let his draperies tie as 
they would, his gander was never in doubt. . * . 

Reres had known. James Bothwell—so sho/always called 
him—for many years; for although his orjy numbered 
thirty yet, and she confessed to fivc-and-forty, he had come 
into blossom, as quick as a jlbar-tree in a mild Lent: at 

fifteen and < a half James Bothwell-! Slje lifted up her 

hands tO end the sentence. 

‘ They say—under the breath I speak it—thS.t of late 
he hath cast his eyes above him. Ah, and how, high above 
him, and how saucily, le’t others tell your Majesty.’ Queen 
Mary’s hot ears needed nq telling. ‘They say"it drove 
my lord of ArrS .11 into raving fits. Fie then, and out 
upon you, Jtothwell, if Majesty caiTnot be a hedge about 
a lovely woman 1 Byt so it hath ever been wijh all that 
disordered blood of Hepbhrn: thieves all* all thieving 
greatly. I need not go back faj—and yet they tell the 
tale of the first Jriepburn of their^ and* of Queen Joan, 
widow of our first James. What did those twt> af Dunbar 
together ? ’ ^At Dunbar—a Hepburn ail'd a dead Queen of 
Scots—alaClct and what had done this living Queen with 
her Hepburn there? 

‘ A pest upon them all! ’ cries Reres; ‘ for what.did the 
son of that Hepburn with a Queen ? And the father of 
our James Bothwell, what did Jie? "For if James Both- 
well’s father loved not your Matestv’s ‘own mother, and 
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and pricked her into ,a dry heat. For it is to be known 
that she could not nyrse her baby, ‘ Take him, take him, 
good Reres. I cannot bear fie n</.se he makes, nor can 
ease him any. And you, m* lorcfi, ^iall come again if 
ymi rWilL Come Vhen the ^ing^ is by.* Here, as if 
suddenly urged by some anxiety, she raised herself in the 
bed. They saw how white she was, and how fearfully in 
.earnest. Fail me not, brothers, in this. I dcs.re you to 
be with me when the King is here.’ * - ' 

When they had both promised, hey 1 left iier t<f sleep • 
but she.could get none for fretting and tossing about. F ’ 
Mary Livingstone said, .How could she sleep? She 
was woful that she could not nurse her baby.’ ^ 

Herea,^ the Queen took her by tic arm and hurt her 
by her vehemence ‘ U hat honesty is left in this world but 
h£r£ sh = croaked in her misery. - When your blood- 
bathers compass your downfall, and .‘your husband is a 
liar, declared and your own breasts play churl to your 
new-born child-oh, oh, oh, I would open my arms to 
bonny leman Death! ’ , y 

Mary Livingstone, blind with tears, hung over her but 
could not speak. The Queen drove her away, apd-had in 
the reminiscent, the caustic, the fertile Reres 

At two in the afternoon of a later day a great company 

V ? nd r thc Ku1g ’ co,nin g in !as ‘ with P an 
Englishman of his friends, stood for the first time these 

long weeks by the Queen’s bed. She Was prepared for 
f 1 ’. | a Y. e h< ^ haKd > but flinched evidently when he 
saluted it. The Coyntcss of Mar brought in Hie Prince 
having settled this function of honour with Reres as best 
she knew, and handed it about in the throng. 

, Gl y e 11 me >' rny*Lady Mar,’ says the Queen in that 

out’ : f h T ring VOICC u h T- AI1 thc s P fin ?^emed gone 
, t ’ u S °4 n * uch , she dragged her words. The 

wSg 1 ^ ha<J 11 m bcd Wkh hcr be S s *‘' its feeble 

von t""'h th M e * then j / Tis your roya! Mother has 

y °V L d Lr lar ’ c and the Q ueen > bothered and sick 

of the business before she had begun with it, grew deadly 
hot as she held it, rocking it about. The King gazed 
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solemnly at .his offlpring: he 
foolishly than any qther dian. 

happily not called ujlon tel speak;,in fact, nobody spoke 
except the Infant? wid^adylMar,*who pleaded in whispers,’ 
Nor did she whimper yi rain, for presently th% ciyisg 
stopped, the Queen held up the child in her arm%, *&nd 
searched vaguely the King’s face. I say, vaguely, because 
those who*knew and loved iter best could not in the least* 
understand ^ia^ Questioning look, nor connect it with the 
words jjhe^spokc. " Shrf used no form of fceremony, neither 
sir’d nor my-lorded him ; but pbring blankly in his face, 

‘ God hath given you and me !l son,’ she said. * 

The King u^s observed to blush. ‘ And I thank God 
for him, madam,’ waA his answer, as he stooped ter kiss the 
child. He achieved his‘honourable purpose, thou^i the 
Queen drew back.as his face came near. Who did ndt see 
that? / 


Again she said, ‘ You have kissed yoyr very s©n.’ 
There was a silence upon all, and then she added in a 
voice aside—i‘ So much your .fc>n that 1 fear it will be the 
worse for him hereafter.’ Coming at such a time, from 
such a~ mouth, the words dropped upon* that hushed 
assembly like an Oracle. No Scot o'f them ail ’durst say 
anything, no# could the French Ambassador finjl phrases 
convenient. The kingf may or may not have heard fter— t 
he was slow. Rut plain. Sir Williafn Stanley in his' 
Lancashire voice’cried out, ‘God save your Majesties, and 
the Prince. your son ! ’ She looked about to find who 
spoke so heartily, and they told her the name ynd station 
of the man. She observed‘him with interest, held up the 
child for him to see. 

‘Look upon Ijim, sir, for whom you*pray so stoutly. 
This is the prince I hope shall first unite two realrtis.’ 

‘Why, madam,’ says Sir William,’‘ shall he succeed 
before yoifl-“Majesty and his father?’ 

He meant well, but did »unhappily. The Queen gav<j 
back the child to Lady Mar before she replied. . 

Then, ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I think he shall, and for this 
reason. Because his father has .brokeh my heart.’ 

Not a soul dared to move. The King started—as one 
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jerks in first sleep—gr&w violently reti, looked from face to 
face, found no friendliness in anK and/oroke out desperately: 
‘ Is this your promise 5 , Ls thij 1 youfi promise ? To forget 
Vnd t forgive ? ’ ‘ 

c She was as hard as flint. ’* I «have forgiven 1 ,’ she said, 
‘butvl shall never forget. Would that I could! But 
what if I had died that snowy night ? Or what if Fawdon- 
syde’s pistol had shot my babe in me ? ’ ' 

‘ Madam,’ said the King, 1 these thing; are past. 1 

She threw hefself back, face to’’the wall. ‘ Afy, they 
are past* Wdll, let them <*o.’ She shut her eyes resolutely 
until they were all gone out * and when that, which seemed 
the only thing to be done, was well done, she opened them 
Sgain, wfth a new and sharp outloojt upon affairs. She 
sent 6ne of the women for Des-Essars 1 , another for the 
physician. 

•To this la^r, who found her sitting up in bed with 
ver^ bright £yes, she said, ‘ Master Physician, I feel 
stronger, having done all the disagreeable duties which 
seemed expected of me. I Vish for your consideration of 
this matter : wjien can I rise from this bed ? ’ 

He gravely pondered. ‘ Madam, in these heats* I dare 
not advisfc you to be moved. Nourishment and repose 
should W£rk wonders for your Majesty, as indeed you tell 
me that they have.’ 

‘At le&st, they tvould if I could get them,’ she replied. 

‘All Scotland would give herself to provide them, 
madam, for your solac£.’ 

‘They *ire the lust things I shpuld look for from 
Scotland,’ said the Queen. 'Nourishment and repose! 
I shall leave my bed to-njorrow.’ 

‘ Madam,’ said‘the*doctor, ‘ 1 have but„done my duty.’ 

‘ Ah, fluty ! ’ she said. ‘ And have I not done mine ? 
Now, good sir, I irftend my pleasure.’ 

Dismissing him, she turned to De^Essarsj Vho stood 
$rect by the door. . ‘ I desire to wash my hands, Jean- 
Marie. .Bring basin and towel.’ 

As he served her at the bed’s edge, she dipped and 
rinsed her hands—darefuljy, formally, smiling to herself 
as at the good performance of some secret rite. This 
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might have tjeen lustral water, Jordan’s, or that sluggish 
flow of Lethe’s. Sh 4 held# up her wet hands before the 
lad’s face. ‘ Do you ^e ant' speck J' 

‘ Oh no.^madaTO’’ ' 

‘Be very surei she .said; ‘look well again.* 'riiaee 
hands, mark you, have been in Scotland four years.’* "She 
rinsed ag|*n and jvrung th^m of drops; smelt them, and 
seemed pleasech ‘ Roses they smell of now—not Scotland,’* 
she said. ‘.So am free of Scotland.’ She dried her 
hands sent him *away with the service—‘ But come 

back soon,’ she said ; ‘ I have mt>rc for you t£> do.’* 

Des-Essars returned. ‘Wait you there,’ said she, 

‘ while I "writer a letter.’ She wrote, pausing here and 
there, looking wisely for a word or two—somStimes at 
the prim-faced ^outh, if she could find one there— 
scoring out, underlining, smiling, biting .tte pen. * S&e 
ended—did not re-read. 

‘ Bring taper and wax.’ She sealed her letter with*her 
signet ring, and held it out. ‘Take this incontinent to my 
lord of Bothwell. At Hermftage in Liddesdale you shall 
find him., Be secret and sure. You have pever failed me 
yet, and I trust you more than most. I trusted you four 
years ago, when you were a boy : now you ar£ nearly a 
man, and shfe.ll pr.ove to be fully one if you do tjfis errand 
faithfully. Ask for French Paris at your first coming in—, 
thus you will get at my lord.privily. Ndw go, rerflembering 
how much I entrust you with—my happiness, and hope, 
and honouf.’ He made to leave her, but she cried, ‘ Stay. 
You love me, I thipk. Come nearer—come.very near. 
Nearer, nearer, foolish boy. What, are you so timid? 
Now—stoop down and kiss me # hcre.’ She touched her 
cheek, then offenjd it. 

He flushed up to the roots of his hair and *had nothing 
to say ; but he was never one to refuse Chances. She said, 

‘ You havd kissed a*Oueen. Now go, and earn your wages.’ 
He marched from the room,* grown npn, and took the way 
in half an hour. 

At his castle of Hermitage, deep in the hills, the Earl of 
Bothwell frowned over his lettej, and*having read it many 
times, went on frowning as he Angered it. ‘ Now, if any 
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faith might be given to a princess,’ lie thought to himself, 
‘those two should never be tcgetheti again man and wife. 
The pledge is here, flje written woipd.’, He chuckled low 
in his throat, then ( * shrugged .ke a i Italian. ‘The word 
ot a' r priqce, the bond of a weathercock hi Let the words go 
for words—but the heart that devised, the head that spun, 
the hand that set them here.—ah, a mar. may. count on 
■them! ’ He sprang to his feat, went to the window and 
looked out far into the sunny brown hilas. He shook his 
fist at the blue sky. 1 Oh, Bastard of Scotland, Jan.es mis¬ 
begotten of James ! Oh, my man, if these words are true, 
there shall come a grapple between you and me such as 
the men of the dales know not—and a backthrow for one 
•f us, man James, which shall not be for me.’ Leaning 
out of the window, he roared into the court for his men. 
‘ ^o,‘ Hob Elliott! Ho, Jock Scott! _ Armstrong, Willy 
Pringle, Paris,,you French thief! Boot and saddle, you 
dogs of war—I take the North road this night.’ He strode 
a turn or more about the room, shaking his letter in his 
hand. ‘Better than a charter, better than a.sasine, bond 
above bonds ! ’ _ 

But he went to his wife’s bower. ‘ My heart,’ sdith he, 
‘ I must Ifeave thee this night—I am called to town. God 
knoweth |he end of the adventure. Read, my soul, read, 
and tjjen advise.’ 

She rdad the French slowly, he behind her, his face 
almost touching her cheek, prompting her with a word or 
two; but so eager as he was, he was always in front, and 
had to comp back for .her, mastering his impatience. At the 
end she sat quietly, looking at her hands. His excitement 
was not 60 be borne. 

‘ Well, my girl,* well ? ’' 

‘Go to her, my lord.’ 

‘ You say that! 

She replied calmly, ‘ No, it is she *that suys) it—it is 
^eiled in these lines.’ t ■ 

He tqok her face between his hands. ‘ But it is thou 
that sendest me—hey ? Be very sure now what thou art 
about If I go, I go‘to thq end. I stay never when I ride 
out o’ nights until l have*the cattle in byre.’ 
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Her deep eyes met Jhis without faltering. ‘ Let her have 
of you what sne will. 11 have what I (have. 1 

Now she had m^d^ him]wary. ,He could not be sure 
what she wls at—‘■Unless it viere one thihg. 

‘ Dost thou send me,’ Jie asked her, ‘ to be her b^ne ?' art 
thou so .still and steadfast a hater ? ’ * 

‘ I sentLyou not at all,’ she answered. ‘ It is she that 
calls. Remember ’that against the time when you have 
need to remejn 5 er»it.’ 

He -Vaught her up/ and kissed her repeatedly. ‘ Sit 
thou still, Jeannie, and watch,’ iays he; ‘ keep my house 
and stuff, and have a prayer *>n thy lips for me. Neveh 
doubt me,' my^dear. Doubt all the world to come, but 
doubt not me.’ t 

She said, ‘ I afti very ’sure of you—both of what you 
will do, and what you will not do.’ . . ' 4 

He kissed her again, and left her. She ,did not come 
out to see him ride away. 

Cantering, on grass through the hot starry night, he 
called Des-Essars to his side and questioned him closely 
about the‘letter. How did she write it? 'What did she 
say ? Who was by ? ' ’ 

‘ My lord ,4 said Baptist, ‘ I myself was by. Ng other at 
all. She bade me'take' it straight to your lordship, purely 
and secretly. She wrote it herself and* sealed it? with the 
ring on her forefinger. But she wrote nothing until she 
had washed her hands.’ 

‘ Why, my lad,’ says he, ‘ were her hands so fpul ? ’ 

‘My lord, they were the fairest, whitest,hands in the 
world. But she washed them many times, until, as she 
said, they smelt of roses, and not of ^cotfend.’ 

‘ The plot thickens, God strike me! WhaUelse, boy ? ’ 

‘ Nothing more, my lord, save that? she gave me the 
letter, as f ltave told your lordship, and sent me directly 
away.’ 



CHAPTER ,X 


•EXTRACTS FROM TIIE DIURNALL OF THE MASTER OF 

SEMPILL 

That sandy-haired, fresh-colouied, tall gentleman, John 
Sempill, Ma$tej- of Sempill, received hisJMary Livingstone 
oa her return from the Court with more demonstration 
than was held seemly in Scotland ; but they were his own 
servants who saw him, and he was sincerely glad to have 
her back. Not only the pattern housewife, ljut the orna¬ 
ment of his hearth, the most buxom of the Maries, the 
highest-headed, greatest-hearted, the ruddiest’ and the 
ripest—wtell might ht say, as he fondled her, ‘ My lammie, 
thou art e a salve for my sair cen,’ and even ,more to the 
same effect* 

‘By your favour, Master,’quoth she,‘you shall give 
oyer your pawing. 1 am travel-weary and heart-weary, 
and you trouble me.’ ‘ 

‘ Heart-weary, dear love! ’ cried the Master. ‘ And you 
so new back fo your bairn and*your man! ’ 

‘ I am full fain of you, Master, and fine you know it. 
And our bairn is thd pride of my eyes. But I grieve over 
what I’ve left behind me; my heart is woe for her. And 
indeed, if you murft have it, I am near famishing for want 
of bite and sup.’ „ » > 

% ‘Come away, woman, come away,’ said the Master, 
justly shocked. ‘ There’s the best pasty on the board that 
ever you set your bonny teeth to, and a brew of malt 
unmatched in Renfrew. Or would you have the Canary? 
Or happen the French«w*ine is to your liking? Give a . 
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name to it, wife, for 
-1 _! 1 • * 




’s a’ your ain, ye ken.’ He hovered 


about her, anxious to Isrve, while she pulled at her gauntlets, 

‘ The fiend is in^ho glov|s, I thii\k. There then, they’re 
off. Master, 1 ’lHtake a cup of the^red French wine,- 
Maybe it will put heart into'me.' ' , •’ , 

‘ Take your victual, take your victual, my lady^^ays 
the Mastjf, ‘ I ’41 be back iust now.’ He was his own 
cellarer, prudent man, and .was apt to excuse himself by 
saying that <?ne t'cjpk was better than two. 

TheNw^ne brought*back the colour tb her cheeks and 
loosened the joints of her tongtie. All he had naw to do 
was to listep to her trouble*,: and he did listen. It Is 
likely that, ha<f she been less charged with them, she had 
been warier ; but slle was indeed surcharged, f-fe sooa 
understood that it was tl*e coming of the Earl of Bothwell 
that had caused her return. . • 

* Not that I would not have braved him .out, you must 
know, Master—bristling boar though he be, dangeraus, 
boastful, glorious man. It would take a dozen of Hepburns 
to scare me from my duty. But oh, ’tis herself that scares 
me now ! So changed, so sore changed. You might lay 
it to witchcraft and be no fool.’ 

1 Twill be the lying-in, I doubt,’ s’ays the sage Master. 
‘You mind»how hardly my sister Menzies took her first. 
Ay, ’twill be that/ * ’ * , 

Mary Livingstone would not have it.* ‘ There'are many * 
that say so, but* I am not one. No, no. I know very 
well where to look for it. Witchtraft it is, night-spells. 

I mind the beginning o’t. Why, when I first saw her, all 
dim as I was with my tears, her heart went out to me— 
held out to me in her stretched hands. She took me to 
her sweet warm ^osom, and I could havd swooned for joy 
of her, to be there again. “ Oh; Livingstone,»my* dear, my 
dear! Come back to me at last 1 ” And so we weep and 
cling together, and all’s as it had ever been. For you 
know very well we were neoer long divided.’ 

‘ Never long enough for me, hfary, in my courting* 
time.’ 

‘ She was expecting her wean from day ta day, and 
I tell you she longed for the hour* Sh® was aye sewing his 
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little clothes—embroidering them—c phers and crowns and 
the like. She worked him his gui ling-strings with her 
own hands, every stitch—gold' knot work, you never saw 
•better. And all heV talk was of him.’ 

r' Likyly, likely,’Murmured -he Master. 

‘ She never wavered but it was to be a prince, for all 
that we teased her—spoke of the Princess Marv that was . 
‘coming—or should it not be Princess Margaret? She* 
smiled in her steady way, as she uses when she feels wise, 
knowing what others cannot know. “No other Mary in 
Scotland,” she said. “ There are five of us now, and Scot¬ 
land can hold no more. My Prince Jamie m.ust wed with 
a Margaret if he needs one.” No, she never doubted, and 
you see she was right. Oh, she was jight and well before 
" the magic got to work ! 

t ‘Tome she gsed to talk, more nearly than to the others. 
Poor Fleming You’ll have heard t>f .her sore disgrace— 
for favouring that lank Lethington of hers. She is suspect, 
you must know, of seeking his recall, so hath no privacy 
with our mistress. Beaton and Seton were n,ever of such 
account; so ’twas to me she spoke her secrets—over and 
over in the long still forenoons, wondering and doubting 
and hoping, poor lamb. Do you think he’ll lippen to 
me, Livingstone ? ” she would say. “ Did your own child 
laughs to see *his mother? I think 'twould break my heart,” 
*she said, * if he greeted in my arms.” She intended to be 
nurse to him herself: that 1 will hold by before the 
Throned Three on Ddomsday. Not a night went by but, 
when I cargo to her. in the morn, she bade me look, and 
try, and be syre. I told her true, she could do it. And 
what hindered her, pray? What drove away her milk? 
Eh, sir, I doubt I’knflw too well. f 

‘ It was Beaton brought in that old quean, that liggar- 
lady of Bothwell’s, fliat iickorish, ramping Reres. Mother’s 
sister of Beaton’s she is, own sister to the wise wife of 
Buccleuch, with witchcraft in»the marrow of her. What 
made Beaton do it? Let God tell you if He care. I 
think the Lord God may well have covered His face to 
hear her tales. Such attainted history I never listened to 
—pourriturt de France / «Oh, Master, I’ve heard the Count 
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if Anjou and Jiis miniAns, and Madame Marguerite and all 
lers at their wicked ta|k. live heard* Bothwell blaspheme 
ugh Heaven in thjee tongtles, and.hacj the bloat Italian 
cald my eafs with V single vmrd. • But the Reres beats.all.' 
iood guide us, where 1 hath' she not made herself srfug*? 
•Vhose purchase hath she not been? Man, I cannof'tell 
rou the ts^les site- told, nor pne-quarter the shamefulness 
;he dared to reQOft. And the soft lingering tongue of the 
voman ! And ho|v she lets her scabrous words drop from 
rer likeV tetter from i hot spoon ! My poor lamb was 
veary of bed and body, I’ll allow? I’ll own tfie old*limmer 
nade her laugh; she never could refuse a jest, as you 
mow, however,salted it might be. No: she must listen 
ind must laugh, whilejl could have stabbed the old Speckled* 
.vife. But my Quhen Mary kept her at the bedside' and 
-here they were, s!jc and this Reres, for eves Wittering* and 
whispering together. • ’Twas then, in my belief, the cast was 
made, and the wax moulded and the spells set working.'* 

1 For mark you this. The pains came on o’ the Wednes¬ 
day morn, in. the small grey flours ; and by nine o’clock 
the child w.as born alive. It wailed from tlje first—never 
was such a fretful bairn ; and she could hear him, and 
grieved over it, and could not find rest when most she 
needed it. And then—-when they, put it to her—she could 
not nurse it. Oh, Master, I could have maimed my.own 
breast to help her ! She trjed—sore, sdre she tried ; she 
schooled herself to smile, though the sweat fairly bathed 
her; she crqpned to it, sang her French, her pretty stam¬ 
mering Scots ; but ail to no purpose*—no purpose at all. 
The child just labbered itselY and her—my bonny lamb— 
and got no meat. . . 

* Master, it fairly broke her spirit. She did not fret, she 
did not lament, but lay just, and stared at thfc whll; and 
not a maid nor woman among us coula rouse her. The 
old Reres frlid her*sculduddery and night-house talk, but 
did no better than we with otr coaxing and prayers. She 
had no heart, no care, no pride in the world; but .just let 
•all go, and thrung herself face to the wall. 

* The lords came about her, ajid she showed them their 
prince: you could see she scorned them <Jn their knees, and 

Y 
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herself to whom the}? knelt. I he praven King came in 
behind them, and she bade him kjjis his own son. She 
looked him over, wjth ^11 the cty-y rage withering her face— 
•yoi^’ld have said she had* chalked herse.f!—and spoke him 
t»rrft>lerwords. “ { may forgive, but I .shall never forget,” 
she^said : and to an Englishman who was with him—“ He 
has broken my heart.” A King! H.e!s a spoiled toy in 
1 her hands; and the like is all the glory of Scotland—a 
thing of no worth to her. What hath changed her so but 
witchcraft ? Ah, what else hath cuch a wickjedf virtue ? 
Soon after this she sent lor Bothwell ; and when he came 
she was up and about—mad, mad, mad for .her pastime; 
drinking of pleasure, you may say, like a ^hirsty dog, that 
•fairly bites the water. Oh, Master, !i am sick at the heart 
with &11 I’ve seen and heard !' 1 

. ‘Let me ( fomfort my Heart and Joy!’ said the really 
loving Master, and applied himself to .the marital privilege. 
Extracts freyn his Diurnall , with which I have been 
favoured by a learned Pen, shall follow here—not without 
their illustrative value in this-narrative. I omit all reference 
to the redding of the hay, the wool sales of each week, 
statistical comparisons of the lands of Beltrecs with other 
sheep-gr< 5 und, Sandy Graeme’s hen, the draining of Kelpie’s 
Moss, a famous hunting of rats on Lammas Day, and other 
matters of a domestic or fleeting interest. 

It is Viot without pain, be. it added, that I allow the 
Master to display himself naked, as it v?ere, and far from 
ashamed. It will be Seen—I regret to say it—that he was 
not above .trafficking his good wife’s > heart, or sending her 
to grass—in, pastoral figure!—when the milk ran dry. 
Commerce and the Affections! Well, he was not alone in 
Scotland ; there toer£ betted Earls in the trade with him- 
canny chafferers in the market-place, or (in Knox’s phrase) 
Flies at the Hone}?pot. He was no better than his neigh¬ 
bours ; and you will hear the conclusion erf’ their whole 
^matter, from a shrewd observer, at the end of this book. 

"The Jirst date in the Diurnall of any moment to us is— 

July the 22.—Yester-een my dear wife Mary Livingstone, blessed 
be God, returned to*her home. Being comforted and stayed, she 
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had much to rehearse ofiCourt doings. Great tales: Forbes of 
Reres 1 ' lady, a very gamester; ,the Earl'of Both., and others. 

Harsh entreaty of the J£.-before many witnesses. Mem. Not 

to forget own advantage in such news,' nor th,e Earl of Bedffqrd) 
and Mr. C(ecil). 1 * 

July the 24 -—I wrote out my proner fair for the Earl of Bed¬ 
ford). JohiVLeng rode with' it,* a sad [discreet] person. Wool 
sales this week . .• .* landy Graeme: havers anent his hen. . . . 
M(ary) Ujvings’tone) fcasiej in mind, haler in bedy. Spake freely 

of the CourP. The Q- sent a French youth fjpr the^Earl of 

Both., and when he came saw him, alone in her chamber. Thia 
would be grqat news for Engl(and), but and if they would pay my 
price. Mem. T»be stijf, not to abate. sEquam mementojrebus in 
arduis servare mentem. 

July the 27.—. t . M. L(ivingstone) saith. that her mate 
Fl(eming) would give, all lawful things to have back the 
Sec(retary), even to her allegiance as a subject; so interoperate»is 
the passion of love in women. Saith that the Earl of Both. 

desires the K--to recall Mr. Jt(rchibald) D(ouglas) in order 

that he may betray my Lo. of M(oray) to the Q-. Maybe 

the K- r \vt>uld do it, if he had enough credit tvith her. The 

K-hates my lord of Both, as mortally as ever he did the late 

Italian, but notgwith any more reason; at least M. L(ivingstone) 
will not admit any. •Pressed her, but* as yet fruitlessly She is 
clear that there will be open strife between the # Earls of goth.* and 
Mo(ray): but the darker man hath a sure hold on himself and 
his friends. Mem. To write all this fairly to-morrow in the new 
Spanish cipher* Mem. 2. She saith that the Earl of H(untly) is 

now Chancellor) and a declared lover of the Q -. « Harmless , 

because the Q - hath little lo give but scorn to them that openly 

love her. 

August the 3.—Letter from my lord of Bed(ford). His gross 
English manners. He asks roundly what price is demanded. 
This is shamefql dealing—greatly offended. John Leng saw my 
lord personally in Berw(ick), and was asked to devise secret means 
to speak with me. Most certain that he hath writ to the Q - w— 
of Eng(land). I shall tell him nothing as yet, and write but round 

1 The Earl of Bedford was English Commissidher at Berwick, a ready 
purchaser from scandal-mongers. Mr. C. ls, # of courje, the famous English 
Secretary. 
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about. . . . News this day that the Q- 1 *— hath, gone to Alloa; 
but mark in what manher. The ;K——-Swas invited; and offered 
himself to ride with Jier.» Refused. Whereupon he set out alone, 
only his English with him*; and. the O—— emba rked with the 
lard ofvBoth. in a little ship f"om ewh'aven. Our informant 
saithinot who accompanied them, save tl<at they were famous 
robbers and pirates. Suspect Ormiston and ,Hay of^Tala, known 
to me for desperate men. M(any) S(eton) went along with her. 
Lady Re(res) took the Pr(ince). Mem. Jsf Lyivingstone) should 
go to Alloa , but it dikes her not to leave, her child. JTer^hape too 
. . . Mgm. 2. o To write , vety shortly and finally , into England). 


August the 7.—News this day from M. Fl(emhig) Sir James 

Mel(vill) gave the K-a cocker spanie*. of hie - own rearing, and 

“the K—— boasting of this (for they are’rare who show him any 

kindness in these days), it came to the Q-’s ears. Fl(eming) 

writeth that aho rated Sir James sharply for this in the gallery at 
Alloa, saying, ‘ I cannot trust one that loves them that I love not.’ 
SiP James all .pothered to reply; rare for him. She flung away 
before the words were ready, and took my lord of Both(well’s) 
arm. ... 

The Earl of Mor(ton) writeth me from Northumberland with a 
fat buck from Chillingham. Hopeth I will stand his friend for 
the sake ef my father/ whom (saith he) he entirely loves. His 
heart is woe for Scotland, and any news which .jnay help him 
thither h8 will be thankful of. Mem To write him civilly my 
thanks , apd tell hinf something, but not near all. Enough to let 
him see that Iknoiv more. . . . 

Sandy Graeme very resolute upon the hen; spake insolently to 
me this day. He threatens to pursue. ... 

<T 

August the 15.—The K -, We hear, flew into a great passion 

of late, and threatened to have the life out of my Lord of Mor(ay) 
—but not in my lord's hearing. He is vexed to death that the 

Q-consorts with those.two earls, his chief enemies (as he 

thinks): I mean Both, and Mor(ay). The Q-reported his 

threat to her brother; and now the K-jp gone .away, supjrosed 

to Dunfermline; but he kept it very secret. The Q-is to 

huat the deer in Meggatdale, we learn. I have at last prevailed 
upon M. L(ivingstone) to seek the Court. She goes, but not 
willingly. In my letter of this day jo Eng(land) 1 plainly said 

that the intelligence I had was worthy the Q-of Eng(land’s) 

study. ‘ Let her write soar?.’ I said, ‘or-’ and so left it Quos 
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ego . . . ! a powerful colistructidn, aposiopesis hight. Mem. To 
see that John Leng renders just accounts' of his spending on my 
business. 

August the 17.—My dfflir,wifA set out this day for tl*e Gou*t 
at Stirling. Grievoul charges of travel cheerfully borne bynaxe. 
She hath premised Jro write fulh\ Recommended her to have 
circumspect”dealing with my f lprd of Bothw., to be complaisant 
without laxity of Principle. ’Tis plain courtesy to salute the 
Rising Sun, though* savpuring of idolatry if carried to wicked 
lengths, slffe high-headed as ever. . *. . . t 

A letter from the Earl of Mor(van), which she desired to read 
with me befpre* she departed, wopdering that he should honour 
me. Lucky that the ba$ horse would not stand. . . . He writeth 
plainly that he desires my sejyice to win him home from his pxile:' 
asketh me guiding lights, how the land lies, etc. Promises much, 
but more to be regarded is his power to do harm. » Of all Torde 
in this realm he hath the longest and deepest memory. But whom 
can he hate of mine? Whom of any other bodyis but of Che, 
and that one hated sorest of all men ? Very rich also is he, and 
covetous to ha^e more. Mem. To sleep upon the letter I shall 
write him before returning his messenger. He saith that A. 
D(ouglas) is' full of business of all sorts. I fSar, a shameful 
dealer. 

August the 23.—Letter from my Wife, the first she Hath writ; 

full of juicy meat. The Q- took the pi - into favour 

again and suffered bis company in Meggatdale. She fears what 
he may do against her if he is alone, with his father. The 
lords of Botin*., Mor(ay), and Ma(r) present there ; and M. S(eton) 
and a few more. Cram.^lt would not hold tiear so many. Some 
lay at Henderland, some with* Scott of Tushielaw. Scott of 
Harden offered and was refused—supposed for fear of th^ Douglas 
house#by-north of hiip. Afterwards they went t& Traq(uair). The 

K-, being disguised in drink, held *monstrous opem talk of the 

Q- there, calling her a brood mare of his, and other such 

filthy boasting.* Sharply rebuked by my lord Both., he had no 
reply to make. Thus it is witlj him, I see. The least favour 
shown, it flieth to his head. At heart he is*a very craven. H» is 
a rogue in grain. ... * 

News that Ker of Cessford hath slain *the Abbot of Kelso. 
|Met on the bridge, each with a company, an^ had words; from 
[words fell to blows. Tu ne cede malts , sed contra audentior ito. 
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True: but how if life be threatened ? Is-it not wiser to bend to the 
galet And where doth'this Evil One lie,' and how to be discerned 
by simple man ? Al<vs! the times are lawlenc ! Mem. John Leng 
not,, home from Berwick). He may have with him that which 
would make him worth the robbery, r, Bo enquire for him at the 
post. <■ 

. . . Sandy Graeme: his hen a rankling > thorn.» whereof, it 
seems, I must die daily. ... 


1 <. In 

August the ?S.—I learn that M. Fl(eming) hath vfon her suit. 
The Earl of Ath(oll) wrought for her, and my lord of Mor(ay) 
did not gainsay. Therefore Mr. S(ecretary) cometh back. The 

Q-, it is said, pleaded with my lord (/ Bothw. to do the man 

"no harm— very meekly, as a wife iqith (ter husband. So it was 
done, and he received at Sir VV. Betts' house in Stirling, after 

dinner. Present, the Q-, Lady Ma(r), Earls of Ath(oll), 

Mor(ay), and Bothw. Leth(ington) went down on his two knees, 
they say, wept, kissed hands. Then, when he was on his feet 

again, the Q-took him by the one hand and gave her other to 

the lords in turn. My lord of Bothw. could not refuse her. 
Leth(ington) as proud as a cock, saith my dear wife, who saw him 
afterwards at th'e coucher by Fl(eming’s) side. I suppose she will 
have him'now. He is-restored to all his offices and is sent away 

to Edinburgh, whither the Q- must go soon fo oversee her 

revenues/ She will lodge hi the Chequer House, I hear. Now, 
u>hy doth she so t They establish the Pr(ince) at Stirling: Lady 
Re(res) to be Mistress of his household, an e v il choice. My wife 
hateth her so sore she wjll not write her name, lest, as she saith, 
the pen should stink. Scandalous doings at Stiding abound. 

The Q-. in a short/kirtle, loose hair, dancing about the Cross 

with young men and maids: not possible to be restrained in 
anything' she is conceited of. Mem. To consider closely about 
the Chequer Hoilse. '' I mind that one Master Chalmfrs, a 
philosophic doubter of mysteries, is neighbour unto it. A friend 
of my lord of Both tv. in old times. .They say, his psedagogue. 
Sed queere ... , • 

John Leng returned Monday last. I fear little to be done with 
'Engl(and). Mr. C(ecil), most indurate, crafty man, must needs 
‘see thd goods before he can appraise them.’ A likely profit! 
Mem. To consider of the Earl of t Motif on), if he knoweth of 
Lethlfngton) in new favour t» A good stroke for him, well worth 
his outlay. But the chargi of a messenger for such a thingf . . . 
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TH^ MASTER OF S^MPILE 

September the 24.—Stibng matter from my wite—tne strongest— 

writ from Edinburgh. Tpere came in a Jetter from the K-’s 

father, my lord of Leji(nox), long a stranger to the Court (and 

with good reason of ^iis own), which jput tlfe Q-in a flutter., 

She was taken ill and kjpt her bed. My *wife saw her. # This 
lord, it seems, wrot« to h£r Majesty that he could tfb longlr 

answer for the miijdlof the K-his son; that it was not^h his 

power to stij the K 1 -*— from anoyage abroad. Much more; but 

this the first. Tha®-wept and tossed herself about. Note 

this well: the‘Earl cf Bothw. was at Hermitage in Liddesdale. 

But of this, and its wild results, I prefer own relation. 
No more as yet of tl\e Master. 



CHAPTER XI 


ARMIDA DOUBTFUL IN THE GARDEN 

,To the Chequer House at Edinburgh belonged a pleasant 
garden of yew alleys, grass walks, i.uthrees, and bowers 
cut out of box. You could pace the round of it by the 
litpiting wall, keeping on tuff all the way, and see the 
sky-line broken by the red gables and spires of the little 
clean city, being nevertheless within boskage so generous 
that no man’s window could''spy upon you. Thus it was 
that orderly Mr. David Chalmers, in his decent furred robe 
and skull-cap,' was able to tread his own plot, his hands 
coupled behind his back, and to meditate upon Philosophy, 
Gnomic Poetry, and Moral Emblems, undisturbed by the 
wafts of £ong, rustling oPmaids’ farthingales, flying feet of 
pages* or sound of kisses refused or snatched, which those 
neighbour green recesses witnessed and kdpt to themselves. 
In the Chequer Garden, this mellow end of September, 
the Court took solace while the state revenuesVere under 
review, the' Queen’s custom being to work in the garden- 
room, a ,'ong covered loggia edging the slopes of grass, 
from nine to eleven in the forenoon, thep to walk for an 
hour, and then to dine. - Holyrood was wide, Holyrood 
was near, Holyrood stood empty: this was a whim of hers 
—no more. 

Great days were these for Mr. Secretary Lethington: to 
Teel*the sun of royal" favour genially warm upon his back 
once mcfre; to seek (and surely find) assurance of good 
fortune in the brown eyes of the “sweetest, most modest, 
gentlest-hearted lady in Scotland. Did he not owe every- 

3*8 
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thing to Maty Flensing? 'And was she not a sweet 
creditor? And next to her he st’ood indebted to the 
weather. The maf! was sensitive tto climate, and, like all 
sensitive men, lotfed autumn best.’ ‘ This slope sun, which 
will neither scorch nor refusfe his clemency, dearest lad£,’ 
he said', ‘ these mjlky skies, which never seem to lo^ls the 
freshness t»f daw'n*;. the vqry .gentle death—most merciful! 
—which each JD&y suffers;’ the balm of Night’s dipped 
fingers shed' upon our brows: are not, these things an 
augury my true ldve!) of eyen life for you and me ? 
Even life, a peaceful ending <jf our days, with the angry 
solstice turned, the dry heat, the bared wrath of the sun 
far from u's! > Indtpcl, inde'ed, I do believe it.j Mary 
Fleming, looking steadfastly into the pale sky, wot^ld be* 
too sure of herselfto feel abashed by his fervour. ‘ And I, 
sir,’ she would answer, ‘ pray for it daily.’ » ' • 

Mr. Secretary, at such times as these, felt purified, 
ennobled, a clean man. Working with the Queen through 
mornings of golden mist and ^veiled heat, he did his very 
best in her .service, and laboured to respond to all her 
moods with that alacrity, clear sight, and.good-humour 
which He saw very well his present .state required. He 
was one of those men who, like beasts of chase, take 
colour from* their, surroundings.* If you stroke your 
dormouse his coat will answer; he will burnish to a foxy 
brightness under,the hand.. And so w’th Mr. Secretary. 
His lady-love was kind, his sovereign trusted him again: 
he shone urgler such favour, dared to be in charity with all 
men, and was most worthy of trust. "He thought little of 
bygone stresses, of the late'months when he had lurked, 
gnawing his cheek, in the hillg o£ tl\e west;* it was 
impossible for the* like of him to believe that he had ever 
been otherwise than now he was. He, fancied himself a 
book openeji at a clean page, and never turned back to 
regard earfier* chapters, blotted and ugly. Forward, rather, 
looked he—upon many fair* folios o£ untouched vellqm. 
‘ Upon these we will print in golden types, my haart, the 
gestes of the twin-flight tp the stars of JVilliam Maitland of 
Lethington and Mary Fleming, his spouse: deux'cors, wig 
cotr !' And she, loving soul, beli&red th*e man. 
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The Queen, since that suiimer’s (lay whe,n, with ritual, 
she had washed her h'ands in rose-water, had known* many 
moods. Some were of dangerous sweetness, as of treading 
a brink hand in hand ; sdme of full ioy iri air and weather, 
aS when* Lord Bothwell and lbs men steered her across the 
dancing sea, and the little ship, plungipg in blue waters, 
v tossed up the spray to kiss her cheeks, crating unmannerly 
her happy eyes. There had been days ;■ l?o, of high revelry 
at Stirling—dancings, hawkings, romping games, disguises ; 
days of bravado, where , Memory was dared t.o' do her 
lyorst. 1 All of these, as ( ,Mary Livingstone told her 
husband, with Lord Bothwell at her side and the King 
out of mind. Some days she'had hacf of doubtful question¬ 
ing, of heart-probing, drawing-back ; a sense (to be nursed) 
of nothing yet lost, of all being yet vhell r ; and others—but 
then she ha\l been quite alone—when,, upon her knees, 
with bent-down head and hands crossed over the breast, 
she had whispered to herself the words of fate: ‘ Behold 
one stronger than I, who, coming, shall overshadow me. 
Take me, lord, take me, take me, such as I am.’ After 
such times a>v these she would walk among her women 
with a r^pt, pure face, her soul sitting in her eyes, or 
half-risen, quivering there, trembling in strength, sensing 
the air, beating, ready tarty. Then, as,they looked at her 
wondering, she would sit with them and talk gently, in a 
low kind voice, about their affairs; and Hilary Livingstone, 
who knew her at her best when she was quick and master¬ 
ful, feared most for her then; and Mary FJeming, who 
had but one thought in her heart, took courage—and at 
some such time pleaded for, and won back, her banished 
lover. *' . , 

So it was with her during all that rummer and early 
autumn* while thq Master of Sempill (healthy-faced man) 
was filling his Diurnall, and doing his best to fill his pocket, 
by emptying his wife of confidences' and betraying her 
afterwards. But when she' 1 came back from Stirling, 
enriched in divers ways, she had to find that the graceless 
King had not lost fjis power of tlpe spur. By degrees and 
degrees dark rumours gathered about her, of which he was 
the nucleus. Sh^ heard* of his quarrelling at Dunfermline, 
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of a night-fray at Canieron BUg in which he was suspected 
of a share; of his man Standen with a wounded head, and 
the King swearipV he would burn’ the doer of it out of 
house and jacket. Mow, who ’had wounded Standen’s' 
head? Nobody could’tdll hlr. 

Then there weje threats sent about town and country 
by crapedMnesserfgers : ‘ Tha Earl of Moray should beware , 
how he rides abxpd ’; or ‘ Let the Lord of Bothwell look 
to the inmates ofvhis house ’—and so forth. Worse than 
these wft-t! the hiirts thrown out to Du Cro,c, the French 
Ambassador—hints which pointed at the safety of tlje 
prince hej .sOn, ancftat the King as the author of them. 
Flying words had been caught in galleries and cprridors^ 
somebody saw th<j wfyite face of Forrest, his chamber-child, 
frozen by terror into silence. They had him in aipong 
them, and twisted his arm : he would not'dehy, he wouid 
not affirm, but wept' copiously and moaned for his moth'er 
in Winchester. Mysteries and mischiefs were all about 
her; and everything she couljl gather insisted on one fact 
—that the King intended action of his own oversea or in 
England—she could not tell which. » 

Loathing the task as much as the taskmaster, sjie looked 
her affairs in the face. For one thing, they gave her back 
a distorted image *of her own fa«e. She had .washed her 
hands, she had been happy, thought herself fr^e,—‘why, 
why, what a purblind fool*! She had* been playing the 
May Day queen, like any chimney»sweeper’s wench, in a 
torn petticoat. A rent panoply to cover her, a mantle- 
royal full of old clouts! .The discovery threw her into 
despair: ‘ Here am I, Mary of France and Scotland, a 
crowned woman—bankrupt, at the mercy, of a sot to whom 
I lent my honour twice!’ Under the bite and rankle of 
this thought, grown fearfully eager, sl\e looked about all 
ways for qscape. Divorce! No, no, that would bastardise 
her son. Tire strofig hand, then ! Let her lay hands upon 
the traitor to her throne ancf bed. There was ample pjoof' 
against him; the Riccio plot had been enough by itself— 
but what stayed her was the question* whose hands should 
she set at him ? Why, who was there in all Scotland at 
this hour who would show him any mercy, once he had 
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him ? She could not answer that; there was nobody. No. 
She stood—she was sure of it—between the King and his 
murder. ‘ But for me,’ ‘she said bitterly,’fcbut for me, whom 
he has dipped in shame, he is a dead man.’ For a long 
tifne shd stood pondering this, a bleak smile on her lips, 
and one finger touching her breast. $ 

So might she remain standing.; but she'coulcbnot have 
him slain. Not though he nad sought Jto betray her, 
spurned her worth, made her a mock ; no; though he would 
steal her child, tamper with her enemies, sell <hr.t for a 
pfice. All this was true, and more. She grew scarlet to 
admit to herself that more was true. She was his wpdded 
wife, at fyis beck and call: and now ske loved a"Man ; and 
Ibve (as always) made her pure virgin. The shame of the 
truth hooded her with colour.—But no ! She stood between 
the ifcing and bis murderers. If he persisted in his mis- 
ddfeds, she had but to stand aside and they would kill him. 
Well, she could not stand aside ; therefore she must coax 
Him back to decency—by the arts of women. 

Hateful necessity ! And yet if you had seen her at her 
window as she .faced it, looking askance at the green sky, 
you woul^ have thought her just a love-sick girl spying for 
her lover: for that was her wont, to smile, and peer, and 
turn her pretty head ; pick with her.fingers at the pleats of 
her gown^and be most winning when at the verge of loss. 
And even when sh£ had decided upon bargaining with the 
man she abhorred, she ^1 id not abhor the act. It would be 
a delicate exercise of the wits—most delicate. For observe 
this well, you who ddsire to know her.-: although she stood 
between the man and his murder, while she stood there 
she was Absolutely a$ his mercy. He could do what he 
chose with her. Bargaining ! He could drive the most 
terrible bargain. If she decided that he must not be killed, 
she must needs deal tenderly with him, and fib and cheat 
to save him. For she knew very well that whatever com¬ 
putation she had, h« would Rave none. In a word, she 
must prepare to save him alive, and pay him dearly for the 
hateful privilege. , . 

Very well. These conclusions worked out, she deliber¬ 
ately sent word th’at she? would see him, and he came tQ 
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her (as she had foreseen) in flis worst mood—the hectoring 
mood which knew toer extremity and built upon it. 

He had grown blotched, fatter in the face. His lower 
lip hung down; there' were ‘creases underneath Ms a’ngfy 
eyes. Excess of'Jail sorts, but mostly of liquor, was re¬ 
sponsible 'tor the'Jthickenjnp of what had never been fine ,, 
and made him ihistown parody. He still held up his head, 
still straddled his\legs and stuck out hif elbows; he still 
had th£*<*rrogant Va;/ with hirry and still appeared a fool 
when he was mosA in dangey- of becoming a man, fje 
knew thaj his mer\ neighbourhood made her sick, and 
what reason sire had*—cheapened by him as she fyad been^ 
held for a thing t of noyght, driven to feel hersetf vile. 
Knowing all this, and resenting in her her knowledge of 
his degradation, he was blusterously sulky; tout knowing 
further that she had sent for him because she was afraid’of 
what he might do against her, he was ready to bully fier. 
If there is one baser than he ^.’ho takes heart to do wrong 
from his wife’s tenderness, it is, I suppose, the man who 
grows rich upon her dishonour. There is mighty little 
to choose. . , 

After a constrained greeting and uncomfortable pause, 
she began the struggle. Directly she touched wpon the 
rumours, whose flying ends she had caught, he flamed out, 
wagging his finger at her as if she ha'd been taken red- 
handed in some misdeed. Ah, '•$ she considered that 
he could bp taken up and cast aside, lifted, carried about 
like a girl’s plaything, it wa,s a thing his honour could not 
brook. Let her reflect upon that. He knew very well 
what his own position was—ho\y ney hg stood to the two 
thrones, how his child's birth made his title stronger. He 
had had to think* for himself what he sjiould too—with his 
friends, siqpe those who should naturally be about him 
chose to keep awefy, or could not dare be near him. He 
had plans, thoughts, projects ; had net made up his m^nd : 
but let her take notice that he was about it. It was not to 
be thought that a prince of any spirit could suffer as he 
suffered now. 

‘ Ah, sir,’ she said here, putting up & hand, ‘ and think 
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declare it before these lords. Ilf I have denied^you any light, 
either of access to the prince our son, or any other right, 
pray you rehearse if now.’ v fl 

He would not speak out. He pursed'his lips, frowned, 
r&isdd bis eyebrows, tapped h3s hetli on the floor. He said 
that'he must be advised. He did not se?j any of his friends 
here, with whom he must consult. .There were many 
things to consider, many calls' upon hirty— c from here, from 
there, from elsewhere. He could not: speak hastily, he 
said, or give pledges. ■ e t <r 

Blankly dismayed, she tegan : ‘ But,; my good lord, your 

promise to me-’ really forgetting fp<r that moment what 

his promises were worth. There, hc\vever„she Stopped— 
•the wor<3s seemed to choke her. 

Lethington rose and addressed him, speaking in French, 
ajid 'good Flench. This was a courtesy fo the Queen, one 
of those trifling, terrible things which cost all Scotland 
dehr. For the King blushed to the roots of his hair, and 
there was no hiding blushes upon that blond face. He 
tried to answer in English ; out a look of comical dismay 
in Lethington yvarned him that he had blundered the sense. 
He broke off short—furious, hot all over, blind with morti¬ 
fication, and mad. 

‘ Youespeak too much French for pie. Mr. Secretary. 
My Scots, I doubt, would not be to your liking, either of 
phrase or deed.’ 'His lip shopk—he was nearly sobbing. 
‘ Madam,’ he cried ou^, ‘ madam, adieu. ’You will not see 
my face for many days.’ He lifted that hot, passionate, 
boy’s face.* ‘ Gentlemen, adieu.’ 

Turning on his heel he walked directly from the room 
and pullfed-to the door after him. The Queen turned faint 
and had to be helped, 'they fetched in L women to see to 
her; and thte Council broke up, with a common intelligence 
passed silently from man to man. 

Mary Livingstone, half the night (through',‘heard her 
miserable wail. ‘ Thrice a traitor, who has taught treachery 
to*me!, Thrice a traitor—and myself a lying woman!’ 
She heard her talking to herself—pattering the words like 
a madwoman. ‘ I must do it—1* must do it—no sleep for 
me until I do it. ’All, all, all—nothing hid. Things shall 
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go as they myst. But he wiil never believe in me again— 
and oh ! he will be fight.’ 

The very next way she sent for ‘the; Earl of Bothwell, 
who was at Herrhitage ; and, whgft it was time, awaited him' 
in that shady garden <Jf the Chequer House—she felode In 
the mii»k of evening. Whenas she heard his quick tread 
upon the ‘grass 'site shivered a little and drew her hood 
close about hej fape; so that all he could see—and that 
darkly—was her tall figure, the thin white wrist and the 
hand ho'ding the Wood about hej chin. Vrejaared for any 
flight of her mind, |Vown so ryuch the less ceremoftious as 
he was the more familiar, he saluted her with exaggerate*d 
courtlinesS ’ the plumes of hiS hat brushed the grass as he 
swept them round him. £he did not move or speak rf He!* 
looked for her eySs, But could not see them. 

‘ Madam, I aqa here. Always, in all. places, af the 
service of my Sovereign.’ 

‘ Hush! ’ she said : * not so loud. I have to speak with 
you upon an urgent affair. I can hardly bring myself to 
do it—and yet—I must.’ * 

‘ Madaip, I fear that you suffer. Why should you 
speak ? ‘ 

‘ Because I must. You called me your Sovereign.’ 

‘ And so, tnadam, you are, and,shall be.’ . . 

‘ That is why I choose to speak.’ She took a long .deep 
breath. ‘ The King has. be£n here,’ she said; ‘lias been 
here and is gone.’ , 

He replied nothing, but watched her swaying outline. 
There would be more, to come. 

‘ I had reason to fear what he might coatrive against 
my peace—against my crown, and rry son. Mafly things 
I feared. He came here because I sent for him. And 
I saw him.’ , 

No help^came from the watcher. Still he could not see 
her face, hard as her might look for it. She drove herself 
to her work. 4 

1 He required of me certain assurances, otherwise, he 
said, he would leave the t kingdom. I dared not allow him 
to depart, for I knew that he would work against me in 
England or oversea. Moreover, leaving* me, his life would 
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be in instant danger. He dlld not know tljat; therefore 
what he proposed was dangerous to himself and to me. 
Do you understand^ l I feared that he would steal my son 
and-take him to England 1 :’. 

” Bbthtvell said, 1 1 understand youf fears.’ 

4 Therefore,’ said she, 4 1 urged him tofremain. This he 
promised to do ’—it was fine- tp see hfiw her voice grew 
clear to the attack—' if I would yield ayn? that which I 
had purposed nevpr to give him again. Do you understand 
me now ? ’ She almost wailed the question. 

He hastened to help her,, ‘Yes, yes, madam, i Deg 
you to say no more.’ J 

But sjie threw back her hobd, and mowed hint her tense 
\vhite,face. ‘I shall say all. No man shall hinder me. 
He had once betrayed me and held ine 'up to the scorn of 
all women, ctnd.I promised you it should never be again. 
Yet it was—the realm, my son, were in danger—and-—oh, 
sir*, he has betrayed me now beyond repair! He has had 
all of me, and now is gone I know not where—proud of 
his lies, laughing at my folly/ A terrible shuddering beset 
her—terrible tp hear. 

4 Oh, madam,’ said Lord Both well, ‘ let him laugh while 
he can. What else hath a fool but his laughter ? ’ 

She stretched out he* hands wide, and he*drew nearer. 

4 And for me, Bothwell ? What is left for me ? ’ 

4 Madam,’ he sdfd earnestly, ‘ all is left. All which that 
blasphemer was not /it to give, since fie was not fit to 
receive. Worship is left you, service of true m ( en.’ 

She grew very serious. He could see her eyes now; 
all black. 

‘ Not‘from yoju, ^othwell. Never more from you, since 
I have lied.’ ^ , 

He took 1 a step forward. ' More from me, madam (if 
you care to have it), than perhaps is fitting from a subject; 
and yet less than perhaps may be reasonable frotn a man.’ 

‘ No, no,’—she shook her" head,— 4 1 have lied. Not 
from you now.’ 

He laughed aloqd. 4 Madam )t> beseech you see what I 
see. A ftoble lady, justly,enraged, who yet can stoop to 
comfort her subject—whb can humble herself to prove her 
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kindness. Is, that not worsiipful ? Is not that service¬ 
worthy? Oh, mcfct glorious humility! Oh, proudest 
pride of all! Thlt Queen Mary should make confession 
to James Hepburn! Why, Heavhn ab®ve us, madam,*for’ 
what do you take me:k»blofck of stone—a wooddh stub* ? 
Madam, Mistress, Queen—I am beaten to your feet—1 am 

water-He*heard he/ sob, saw that she had covered 

her face with «heif hands: he ran towards her. God of 
Gods, what was this? ‘Have I offended your Majesty? 
Am I sc*»nhappy k , 

She shook her lread. ‘N%, no, no! I cannot talk-j- 
but I am not»wretch\d. I am happy, I think—comforted.’ 

He considered her. He* considered intently, every 
muscle at a stretch. H$ bit his moustache, pressing it* 
into his teeth witn his fingers—moved forward—stogped, 
like a hawk poised in mid-air: he nodded his head savagely, 
came up to her, and'with gentle firmness took her by the 
wrists, drew her hands from her face. ‘ Look *now at me,’ 
he said. 

She did nt)t struggle to be free, but kept her face averted, 
strongly bent downward. 

‘ Look you at me.’ 

She shook her head. He felt her tears fall hot on his 
hands. 

‘ But now,’ he said, ‘ you must do as I bid you.’ 

Slowly she lifted then* har head and faced him, looking 
up. He saw the glittering tears; *an honest tenderness 
gave honesty to his words. ‘ My heart! ’ he said, ‘ my 
heart! ’ and kissed he* wher$ she stood. 

Then he turned and left her alone; went by her into the 
thicket and climbed the wall intojthe neighbouring garden. 
For a long time «he stayed, with her two hands^clasped 
at her neck, where his had put* them-rfor a* long time, 
wondering # and trembling and blushing in the dark. 
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SCOTCHMEN’S BUSINESS 

•WHEN 'the Earl of Bothwell took off his boots that same 
night,' he said, as he threw them to his man Paris, ‘ In the 
morning wagoto business.’ 

. ‘ Ha, in a good hour! ’ says Paris, a boot in each hand. 

‘ And to what business will your lordship be pleased to go ? ’ 
‘ Man’s business, you fool,’ says the Earl; ‘ carving and 
clearing business; road-making business.’ 

Paris swung a boot. 1 1 consider that there is no 
gentleman in' this deplorable country so apt for that 
business/ he said. ‘Do you ask me why? I will tell 
your lordship very willingly. It is because there is no 
other gentleman in this country at all.’ 

‘ Apt or not,’ says Lord Bothwell, scratching in his 
beard, ‘ it is myself who will do it.’ He stared at the floor, 
laughed, caught the word on his lips and kept it suspended 
while he considered.- Then he added, 1 And l signed the 
contract, and,sealed it, but an hour ago.’ He threw himself 
naked on his bed, and Paris covered him with his blankets. 
‘ Happy dreams to you; lordship, of the contract 1 ’ 

'Go to the devil,’ says my lord: ‘ I’m asleep.’ And by 
the next moment he was snoring. 

Paris sat upon the floor, with a guttering caudle beside 
him, and^ made notches on a tally-stick. He told them 
ov£r on # h1s fingers and got them pat before he lay down. 

In the morning he sat upon the edge of his master’s bed 
—a familiarity which had long been allowed him—produced 
his tally, and enlarged upon it. 

340 
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‘ Master,’ h,e said, ‘ for yofp- purpose these persons are 
the best, as I shall .shortly rehearse to you. I have chosen 
each and every fctr some quality Which is pre-eminently 
useful, in which ’I believe him til be singular. The first' 
is Monsieur Ker of F.^wdonsyde, who, it is true, is at' thfe 
moment in disgrace for his part in the Italian’s affair. 
That can fee got’cvler, I think; and if so, well so. He has 
the strongest wtfsjtjin this kingdom, next to your lordship’s, 
and will do for a spare string to our bow: for I take it 
yourself viill be oi>- first—not Ijkely to fail ;> I grant; but 
one must always bA prepared, in these cases for a*sudden 
jerk aside. Monsiei'r de Fawdonsyde may be trusted to 
stop that.’ ‘They tefl me al^o of him that he cap see in 
the dark, and I can well, believe it—a yellow-eyed^man !“ 
Nothing could be* mtlre useful to us ; for somebody ls^sure 
to blow the lights out, and in the ensuing scramble the 
wrong man might "be hurt, and some happy household 
plunged into grief. Next, I certainly thiuk that ybu 
should have home Monsieur .Archibald, He—if he do 

no more—will be a comfortable stalking-horse. He is 
kinsman— ; he was greatly beloved by our 7>{an in the old 
days; and could make himself loved t again, for he has a 
supple mind. (Not so, however, his cousin, Monsieur de 
Morton. H£ is too stiff a hater f<jr our purpose, and could 
not conceal it even if he would.) Now, I will tell you one 
other reason in favour of M ons i eur Archibald. ’ I never 
knew a gentleman of birth who coukj feel for chain mail in 
a more natural and loving manner, except perhaps Milord 
Ruthven, unhappily deceased. His son does no‘* take after 
him. But I saw Monsieur Archibald take the late David, 
when there was a thought of going, to t work ufon him, 
round by the middle, and try hfs back in every part—just 
as though he loved the very feel 6f him., And*yet' the two 
were enemies! And yet David suspected nothing ! It 
could not Eat-e been better done: so I sincerely advise you 
to have him. Monsieur d’Ofmiston you will of course take 
with you. He has ears like a hare’s, and so nice & valua¬ 
tion of his own skin that, you may be sure the roads will be 
open for you when the affair is happily ended, j But my 
next choice will astonish you. Be prepared—listen, my 
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lord. It is Monsieur de Lennox! What ! m you cry—the 
father to put away the son! With great respect, I hold to 
my opinion. I bejieve Monsieur de Leranox could be per¬ 
suaded—and evidently you could have no more valuable 
colleague—for two little reasons of cogency. He is miser¬ 
able in the ill-favour of our Queen, and-he ardently desires 
to stand well again with the .English Queen, • This, then, 
would be his opportunity of gratifying both. And it is by 
no means outside experience that a father should assist at 
his son’s demise.” There was a well-knuwn case^a.t Parma, 
when We were in Italy; anc| if the Q;/een-Mother did not 
Contrive the exit of the late King Francis then Maitre 
Ambroise Par6 is a fool, and not a fine surgeon. Why did 
* she have the funeral oration prepared a week before that 
King's death ? Ah, the thing is evident! Both of these 
g.re 'Italians, you will say ? I confess it. But if King 
Philip of Spain hath not an eye of-the same cast upon 
Monseigneur Don Carlos I shall be surprised—and mark 
this: Monsieur de Lennox is a hungry man, out of favour 
and out of money. His rady, who has the purse, is 
in the Tower of London; he himself dare not leave 
Glasgow, where he starves. Moreover, he has another son. 
Now——’ 

But her§ the Earl of Tlothwell sat up, in his bed. 

‘ What are you talking about,' you fool ? ’ he asked,, 
gaping. 1 

‘ I am discussing the making of your lordship’s road,’ 
says Paris, ‘of which you did me the honour to speak 
overnight*? « , 

His master gave him a clout on the head, which knocked 
him sideways to the floor. ‘You soiled cut-purse!’ he 
roared at him, ‘ you famous pirate, you iack-for-the-string, 
what are ycu aboyt ? Do you think you are at sea, that 
you can talk bloody designs to the open sky? Do you 
think us all thieves on a galley, and the redding*of a realm 
, as easy as to club 0 the warder of a bench? Astounding 
foSl! v^ith your blustering and botching, you’ll bring me 
to a wooden bolster one of these days.’ He leaped from 
his bed,-and put his foot,on the'man’s neck. * If I don’t 
make you swallow your infamous tally, call me a dunce 1 ’ 
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Paris lay still, pale but serious. ‘ It is difficult to discuss 
matters of Moment in this posture,’ he said; ‘ but I can 
assure your lordship that I have .given a great deal of 
thought to your .business.’ * , . . ; 

< And who under Heaven asked you for though^ ? /rigd 
his master. ‘Or whom Heaven gave you the wit for it? 
Get up, yvju m@rl<ey-man, jtnd fetch me my clothes. We 
don’t go to work*mat way in Scotland.’ _ ... 

‘ I am conscious of it, master,’ said Paris, ‘ and pity it is. 
There is a saying in ],taly, which dates ftt>m a very old case 
of our kind, Cosa \atta capo ha': a thing done , say they, is 
done with. Now h\re, a thin£ is so long a-contriving that 
it is in danger of not being done at all. Love of Heaven, 
sir ! for what would you wait ? What can your* lordship 

want beside the»bovndt*n gratitude of the Qu-«.’ He 

stopped, because the Earl struck him on thf» mouth with 
the back of his hand. 

‘ No names, you damned parrot! ’ 

Paris, ashamed of himself, wiped his lips. ‘ I admit the 
indiscretion^, my lord, and regret it. But my question was 

pertinent.’ , , 

1 It was cursed nonsense,’ said the Lari, “and as imperti¬ 
nent as yourself. Suppose I took “this road cf yours— 
what would old Sourface be about ? Where would his 
prim eyes be? Looking through his fingers seeing and 
not seeing-—for sure! Why, you tosspot, we must have 
him roped and gagged? or* he’ll have us roped, I can tell 
you—and as high as Haman. Bah? you make me ashamed 
that ever l'held words with such a gqll. Peace now, mind 
your business, and g?et me my drink. I atn going abroad 
—then to the Council.’ 

The first person of consequence he accosted, that day 
was the Lord of Lethington. The»Secretary went in 
desperate *faar of |jim, as you could have told by the start 
he gave when he felt the hqavy hand clap his shoulder. 

< What scares you, man ? ’ The hluff voice was heard 
all over the quadrangle, and many paused to see the play. 
< What scares you, marf? You watch me like a.hare—and 
me your good friend and all! ’ 
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‘ I hope to serve your goodjlordship,’ says Mr. Secretary, 

‘ in the service that holds us both.’ t 

‘Yes, yes, we had West work together. Now see here, 
•man—come apart.’. He took the unwilling arm, and bent 
towardsr the timorous ear. Men yn the watch saw the 
Secretary’s interest grow as he listened: in the midst of 
their pacing he stopped of his own accord, and pulled up 
his companion. * 

• ‘Yes, my good lord, I could do that. There would be 
no harm.’ * „ - j a 

‘ Let cmy ford of Moray, understand,’ continues Lord 
Bothwell, ‘ that signed words cannot s%y all that they im¬ 
port. That is reasonable. But such as they are, such 
as they *bear, he himself must sign with the rest of us. 
I shalTnot act without him, nor can the .Queen be served. 
Very'well. Goto him presently, taking with you my lord 
o£ Atholl. I seek first my lord of Argyll, next my 
brother Huqtly. We shall have the Earl of Crawfurd 
with us, Mar I doubt not also; the Lords Seton, Living¬ 
stone, Fleming, Herries - 1 r 

‘ These for certain,’ says Lethington ; then hesitated. 

‘ Well, man f Out wi’t.’ 

‘Therd is just this. Your lordship knows my lord of 
Moray—a most politic nobleman.’ 

‘ Pplitfc ! ‘ A pest! ’ 

‘ He is'ever chary of putting hand to paper. I know of 
one band, never signed by him. He wrote a letter, by 
which all thought-But it purported nothing. How¬ 

ever, that is happily past.’ 

! He signed away Davy,’ says Bothwell very calmly. 

The Secretary turned quickly. ‘No, my lord, no! 
Upon my oath he never did. Nothing wguld make him.’ 

Bothwell considered his twitching brows. ‘ He signed 
the letter which you now have, Lethington. By that you 
hold him, cunning rogue though he be. Now, take me 
,this way. If he signs not to me before the Council, to the 
efifejCt that what I sign there he signs also, I move no 
further.’ * 

‘ Your' -lordship will be \gise. But- Oh, his fingers 

are stiff at the pen} ’ 
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‘Master Cqcil in England t can make them supple,’ says 
Bothwell, ‘ working }at them through the palm. And so 
can you, my friend} if I make you.’ 

Mr. Secretary closed his eyes. . . 

‘You hold his lettef,’.Bofch\vell went on, ‘whereirf ht 
implicates himself in Davy’s killing. Now, if I go to'him 
with the nSws ? ’ ' .1 . 

‘ Ha, my lord !, ’But he knows very well that I have it.’ 

‘ Of course he knows. But the Queen does not 
know it. 1 ;* Now, if I tell him that you will use the letter 
against him with tf,e Queen, t Mr. Secretary* you *will be 
hanged.’ 1 

The SeCi'etary flinched. ‘ My lord,’ he said, ‘ what is it 
that you want from me ? ’ 

‘Your master’3 sign-manual, hireling,’ says Bo&well. 

‘ Go and get it.’ , . 

He left him to scheme it out, of all wretches in Scotland 
at that hour the one I could pity the most. , Lethingtfln 
was a man who saw every head an empty pot compared 
with his own; and yet, by irrere pusillanimity, he had to 
empty hinjself to fill them. He was a coward, must have 
countenance if he were to have courage. With a brain 
like his, a man might lord it over half Europe * yet the 
water in his *heart made him boncb-slave of every qld Scots 
thief in turn. The only two he dared to best and betray 

were- Well! we shrill,have to see him d<5 it soon 

enough. And yet, I say, pity Mr. Secretary! 

The Earl of Atholl, kindly, dull man, who was his 
friend through all, wept with him now to beard the Bastard 
of Scotland. Bolt upright fn his elbow-chair, his Bible on 
one hand, his sword and gloves on tjie other, m f lord of 
Moray listened tcv what was said without’movement. His 
face was a mask? his hands placid, his t eyes fixed on the 
standish. .Atholl talked, Lethington talked, but not a 
word was said of Bothwell so long as the first of these two 
was in the room. The moment he, was out of it, the 
question came sharp and short. " . 

‘Who stands in the cjark of this, Lethington? Who is 
at your back ? 

1 My lord was wrong there. She knew it fwrfectly well. 
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Lethington never lied to his master. ‘ My lord, it was 
the Earl of Bothwell came suddenly tipon me this 
morning.’ „ 

‘ You surprise me, sis. I had not thought you shared 
Confidences with tliat lord.’ c . 

‘.Nor have I ever, my lord,’ says Lethington, with much 
truth; ‘ nor did I to-day. §uch conf^ionce there was 
came from him.* . ’ 

‘ Did he confide in you indeed ? And what had he for 
your ear ? ’ 

The. Secretary narrowed his eyes./ ‘ Matters, my lord, 
of such intimacy that I still marvel l/ow they came to his 
knowledge.’ 

‘ I do not share your wonder. He is greatly trusted by 
the Queen.’ * 

‘.True, my lord. But such things as he knoweth are 
hot, as I conjecture, fully known to her Majesty.’ 

Now it was that the Earl of Moray looked solemnly 
at his servant. ‘You shall name these things to me, 
Lethington, if you please.’ \ „ 

‘ He knoweth, my lord, for certain, the names of all 
who were privy to the bond for Davy’s slaughter.’ 

‘Why, yes, yes,’ 1 says Lord Moray, ‘no doubt but he 
does. For all of them were confessed to by the King, 
who. indeed, showed hef Majesty the bond.’ 

Mr. Secretary Jooked out of window. ‘ I said, All who 
were privy, my lord. I did not refer to the bond. He 
knows more than is known to her Majesty; but considers 
now whatjnay be hjs duty in her regard.’ 0 

My Lord Moray blinked like an owl that fears the light. 
He looked at* his hands, sighed, cleared his brow of seams. 
‘ It would be weli that I -should confer (j with his lordship 
upon that matter, before the Council sit§,’ Jie said. ‘ Pray 
you, ask him to favour me at his leisure—at his perfect 
leisure, Lethington. And when he is« here-irff» he thinks 
well to come—it would be convenient that yourself were 
by* in case of need* The matter is a high one, and we 
may bS thankful of your experience. God speed >*ou, 
Lethington. God speed you well*! ’ 

Conference these then was between two acute intellects, 
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which it would be profitable to report, if one could translate 
it. But wherfi, in a conversation, every other word is left 
out, the record ntyist needs be tedious. The Queen was 
not once mentioned, nor the King neither. The Earl of. 
Bothwell gave no hint tfyat he knew his fellow-c%unafll<»r 
dipped .deep in murder; the *Earl of Moray did not Jet .it 
appear that he know the other stripping for the same red 
bath. Each understood fiaoh; each, was necessary to the 
other; each knew how far he could go with his ally, and 
where their roads musf fork; above all, both were states¬ 
men in conference, to whom decSncy of debate was«a tradi¬ 
tion. Naming no names, fixing no prices, they haggled, 
nevertheless, as acutely as old wives on the quayside ; and 
Mr. Secretary,‘nimble between them, reduced intcf writing, 
the incomprehensible. Thus it was that the Earl of 4 Both¬ 
well promised under his hand to be the friend «of the*Earl 
of Moray, ‘ so far as lay within the Queen’s obedience ?; 
the Earl of Moray signified by the same tokens that Jie 
would attend the Council and further the Queen’s service 
in the mattejs to be moved Ify the Earl of Bothwell, * so 
far as lay within the province of a Christian.’ Then Lord 
Bothwell, apparently satisfied, went away tcT his friend and 
brother-in-law, my Lord Huntly. 

To the Council—it was the* 7 th of October—came 
the lords: the Queen not present. It, was a short and 
curious convocation, as silent as that of Hamlet’s politic 
worms, busy upon the affairs of Pblonius. The Earl of 
Huntly, as*Chancellor, produced a.parchmept writing, 
which was held up, *but not read. * My lords,’ he said, 
‘ you shall see in the act of my hand at the pen « service 
tendered to our sovereign lady< die N^hicdi, seeing you are 
acquainted with nature, I do not discuss with your lord- 
ships. Active service of the prince, m£ lords, may be of 
two kinder open ipovement against enemies avowed, and 
secret defence against a masked, ambushed enemy.’ He 
signed the writing, and passed to \he Earl of Moray. 
This one looked at it, read it through twice; tool? a pen, 
inspected the point, dipped; detected a hair in .the quill, 
removed it, wiped his fingers, Sipped again—and signed, 
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‘James.’ The parchment th ( en went briskly about. Last 
to sign it, far below the others, was the ‘Lord of Lethington. 

And what was Jin this famous bond ? The Master of 
• Segipill, eager for ,pews, got wind of it, and enshrined it in 
Us Diutnall. He has— 

October the 9 .— At a council two days since — the w Q - not 

present, but the Earl of Both, returned from che country—I hear 
from my wife, who had it from her father (theru present), there was 
a band passed round the board, read silently and signed by each 

lord present. Its terms: That the Q-only should be obeyed 

as natural sovereign, and the authority of her dearest consort, and 
of all others whomsoever, of no force without her pleasure first 
known. , The Lords Both., Hun(tly), Mor(ay),. Argyll), Atholl, 
"and the Secretary signed this, among others. My father not pre¬ 
sent. ‘Thus goeth a King out of Scotland. Mem. Great news for 
giy lord of Kort(pn) here. . . . 

- The Q. will go to Jedburgh, I hear, to a Justice Court; my 
wife with her, She took leave of the lord of Bothw. after the 
Council. A long time together. . . . 

The Master was out in his dates. The very night after 
the Council Lord Bothwell rode fast into Liddesdale; and 
next day the Queen,’with her brothers, Lord Huntly, and 
the Court, went over the hills to Jedburgh, ^he King was 
believed"to'be in the West with his'father, but no one knew 
for certain where he was. 
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CHAPTER I 

STORMY 6PENING 

It is rather better thah five years since you fir$ met .with 
Des-Essars in the sunny garden at Nancy, and as yet > 
have but dipped into’the curious little furtive book whicj}’ 
for my own part, although its authenticity hits been dis¬ 
puted, I attribute to him witfujut hesitation —Le Secret des 
Secrets, as it's called. For such neglect as this may be I 
have the first-rate excuse that it contains nothing to what 
has been my purpose; all that there is of it, prioj to the 
October 156 ^ where now we are, seeming to have been 
added by way of prologue to the# Revealed Mysteries he 
thought himself inspired to declare. Probably, ijo setrets 
had, so far, come in his Way, or none wforth speaking of. 

‘ Boys’ secrets,’ as he says somewhere, ‘ are truly but a 
mode of communicating news, which when it is particularly 
urgent to be spread, i» called d secret.' The tertn ensures 
that it will be listened to with attention and repeated 
instantly.’ You may gather, therefor^ that Le Secret des 
Secrets was not of*this order, more especially since, he tells 
us himself that It‘would never have be<»n imparted at all 
but for th^. Queen’s, his mistress’s, danger. Plainly, then, 
he compiled his bobk in Queen Mary’s extreme hour oi 
need, when her neck was ben*eath her * good Sister’s’ hfel 
—and only in the hope of withdrawing it. Tho«e were 
hasty times for all who laved the poor lady; the Secret des 
Secrets bears signs of haste. Its author, scamped his pro¬ 
logue, took his title for granted, and plunged off into the 
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turmoil of his matter like the swimmer who gees to save 
life. But you and I, who know something about him by 
this time, have intelligence enough to determine whethe 
he. was worthy, or, likely to be judged worthy, of the keep 
Ing of s Queen’s heart So much only I have thought fi 
to declare concerning the origin of a curious little book: 
for curious it is, partly in the facts it contains, and even 
more in the facts it seems to search for—-facts of mental' 
process, as I may call them. 

He begins in this manner:— 

‘ About ten of the clock on the night of the 6 th- 7 th Octo¬ 
ber ’—that is, the reader sees, on the night when Bothwell 
kissed ( her in the Chequer Garden — 1 the Queen’s Majesty, 
who had been supposed alone, meditating in the garden, 
came stilly into the house, passed 'he hall, up the stair, 
.find through the ante-room where I, Mr. Erskine, Mistress 
■Seton and Mistress Fleming were playing at trumps; and 
On to her cabinet without word said by any one of us. We 
stood up as she came in, but none spake, for her looks and 
motions forbade it. She walked evenly and quickly, in a 
rapt state of the soul, her head bent and hands clasped 
together under her chin, just as a priest will go, carrying 
the Sacrament to the bedridden or dying. But presently, 
after she was gone, Mispress Fleming vent to see whether 
she .had need of anything; and returned, saying that her 
Majesty 1 had been made ready for bed and lain down in 
it, without word, without prayers. Shortly afterwards the 
ladies went to their beds, and I sat alone in the ante¬ 
chamber on my duty of the night; and so sitting fell 
asleep with my face in my arm. 

‘ I suppose that it was midnight or thereabout when I 
was awakened by a touch on my head, and starting up, 
saw the Queen in her bedgown, her hair all loose about 
her, standing above me. Being unable to sleep, she said, 
she desired company. I asked her, should Fre&d, sing, or 
tell her a tale ? But she, still smiling, being, as I thought, 
inf a rapt condition of trance, shook her head. “ If you' 
were to read I should not listen, if you were to sing the 
household would wake. Stay as you are,” said she, and 
began to walk about the chamber and to speak of a variety 
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of matters,, but not at all connedtedly. I replied as best 
I was able, which was heavily and without wit—for I had 
fceen sound asleepja few moments before. Something was 
presently said of.my lord of Both well: 1 think that she t led- 
the talk towards him. I said, I marvelled he should .stay 
to long in Liddesdale, ^vith the Court here in town. • She 
'stopped lyy pacing and crossed her arms at her neck, as 
I had seen her do when* sfie came in from the garden. 
Looking closely find strangely at me, she said, “ He is not 
in Liddesdale. He is^here. I have seerf him this night.” 
Then, as f wondered, she sat dftwn by the table, 4ier face 
shaded from the candle by he? hand, and regarded me for 
for some tjmd without speaking. 

‘ She then said that, although it might seem veify extra-, 
ordinary to me, she ^haci* good reason for what site was 
about to do; that for the present I must believe that* and 
be sure that shd would not impart to die her greatest 
secret had she not proved me worthy of the trust. She 
then told me, without any more preface, that she 
should be called the happies? of women, in that, being 
beloved, she loved truly again. She said that she had 
been consecrated a lover that very night b£ a pledge not 
only sweet in itself, but sweet as the assurance of idl sweet¬ 
ness. She touched her mouth; and “Yes,” she said, “all 
unworthy as I am,'this*great treafure hath been bestQwed 
into my keeping. See henceforward in me, most faithful, 
proved friend, not your nhstfess so much as your sister, a 
servant even as you are, devoted to the greatest service a 
woman can»take upon her—subjection, namely, to Love, 
that puissant and terrible lord.” 

‘ While I wondered still more greatly, she grew largely 
eloquent. Her soul, she said, „was iA two certain hands 
“ like a caught jpiiti ” ; but such hondage was true freedom 
to the generous lieart, being liberty to *give. She owned 
that she v*as telling me things known to no others but 
herself and her beloved. “ # I am your sister and fellow- 
servant,” said she, “whispering secrets In the dark. Marvel 
not at it; for women are so made that if they'cannot 
confide in one or another they must die of the. burning 
knowledge they have; and I, alas, am sc* placed that, with 
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women all about me, and'loving women, there is none, no, 
not one, in whom I can trustP’ 

‘ I knew already_wh<o her lover was, and could not but 
•agree with her in what she had to admit of her women. 
Qnec and all they were against my lord of Bothwell. 
Mistress Livingstone hated Kim so rt vehemently sh$ could 
not trust herself near him; Mistress Fleming 0 v>-as at the 
discretion of Mr. Secretary Lethington, a declared enemy 
of his lordship’s; Mistress Beaton was wife to a man who 
did not deny that he was still the servant of L^dy Both¬ 
well ; in> Mistress Seton my mistress never hacf ’confided. 
So she had some reasons. Yor what she was pleased to 
do—another being that*I, of all her servants ,,, had been 
.most fafniliar with his lordship—and I was certain that she 
had others, not yet declared. Indeec^ she hinted as much 
when she st.id that she had proved me upon a late occasion, 
§iat she loved r me, and knew of my. love for her. “ In 
time to come,” said she—“ I cannot tell how soon or in 
what sort, such matters being Out of my hands—I may 
have to ask you other service, than this of listening to my 
confidence; I may require of you to dare great deeds, and 
to do them. If you will be my sworn brother, 1 shall see 
in you my champion-at-need, and be the happier for the 
knowledge. What say you, then, Baptist?’’she asked me. 

‘ Kneelitig before her,’*I promised thal I would keep her 
secret and do all Ijer pleasure. I watched her throughout. 
She was quite composed, entirfely" 1 serious, did not seem to 
imagine that she was r playing a love-sick game—and was 
not, altogether. I ajn sure of that, watching her as I did. 
She made me lift my right hand up, and stooped forward 
and kissgd the open palm before she went away. Here is 
the beginning of ^Mysteries, which I, unworthy servant, was 
privileged te share.’ o " n 

I am not, myself, prepared to say that there is more 
mystery in this than the young man pi^t intojthe telling of 
it. She trustee} the youth, required an outlet, and made, 
in«the circumstance^’ the wisest choice. 

Two days after the performance, at any rate, she set 
out for Jedburgh, 4 as you Know, in a fine bold humour and 
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with a fine jompany. She | went in state and wore her 
state manners; rode for the most part between her brother 
Moray and the EA -1 of Huntly, seerfted.to avoid her women, 
and had little to say to them when of .necessity they werd 
with her. She did hej bravpst to be discreet, anc? thhre*is 
no reason to suppose that anybody about her had‘more 
than an •folding, of the # tr\ie state of her heart. Lord 
Bothwell’s leave;-taking had been done in public the day 
before, and gallantly done. He had begn at the pains to 
tell her tfiat he was going to Ijis wife, she t» smile as she 
commended him for his hoqpst errand. She hSd given 
him her haqd and wished him well, and had not even 
followed 4 ilm%with her looks to the door. The, Earl of 
Moray, not an observant man by nature, suspected 
nothing; what Corel Huntly may have guessed he kept 
to himself. Thig poor speechless, enamqurecf noblSmaq! 
his trouble was that he kept everything to himself aifd 
congested his heart as well as his head-pieqe. So mtfch 
so that the Queen once confessed to Adam Gordon, his 
brother, that she had ‘ forgotten he was a lover of hers ’! 
She spent the first night out at Borthwick, and next 
morning rode on to Jedburgh in madcap spirits—which 
were destined to be rudely checked by what she met 
there. A sftip in the face, sharp gnough to stop tlie breath, 
it was: news with which the town was humming. It saemed 
that the Earl of Bothwell h^d fought in the hills vVith Elliot 
of Park, had slain his man, and been slain of him. 

My Lord Moray was the first to bear her this tale ; and 
when he tdld it—ju^t as nakedly as k have put it up there 
—she turned upon him a tense, malignant /ace, and said 
that he lied. ‘Madam, I grieve,’ says he—‘rrty lord of 
Bothwell lies de£gd in Liddesdale.’ O liar, you lie! ’ she 
said, ‘ or God lives not and reigns.’ Many jfersdhs heard 
her, and saw the proud man flinch; and then Des-Essars, 
young Gefrdon, and Lethington all broke into the room 
together, each with his version gathered* out of gossip.. 
My lord was not killed, as had been feared at $rst, •but 
sorely wounded, lying at Hermitage, three doctors about 
him, and despaired of. * ‘ One doctor! one doctor! ’ cried 
Adam, correcting Lethington. 
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1 1 waited by him,’ says Des-Essars, ‘ and then, while 
she looked wildly from one face to another, I said that 
it was true there as'but one doctor, ind that the case 
was,none so desperate. She flew at me. “ How do you 
kftow this ? . How do you know it ? ” I replied that I 
had just got the tale from Fren h Paris. I think she 
would have fallen if I had not put my hands Sut, which 
made her draw back in time. '• French l?ar<s ! ” cried she ; 
“ why, then, my lord has sent word. Fly, fly, fly, Baptist: 
bring him tq me.” This { did, to the great discomfiture 
of one, Etc leasi, in her compapy.’ 

Thus Des-Essars turns his honours to account. 

She saw the valet alone, and sent him away with his 
pockets lined: afterwards her spirits rose so high that 
had Moray noticed nothing he must,, ha/e been the most 
, careless of men. She made inordinately much of Des- 
Bssars, fondling’him in all men’s sight; she gave him a 
gcfrd chain fP hang round his neck, and said, in her 
brother’s presence, that she would belt him an earl when 
he was older ; ‘ for thus should' the prince reward faithful 
service and the spoken truth.’ He affected not to have 
heard her—but it was idle to talk of secrets after that. 
Here was a rent in the bag big enough for the cat’s head. 

And jf would appear that she herself was aware of it, 
, for after a couple of clays, just ‘enough time for the 
necessary ceremonial business of her coming, she gave 
out publicly her intention to* ride into Liddesdale, and 
her pleasure that Moray, Huntly, and the Secretary 
should accompany her. Others would she • none, save 
grooms and % few archers. My Lord Moray bowed his 
head in uign of obedience, but spoke his thoughts to no 
man. He kept himself kloof from the Court as much as 
he could, in ‘-a house of his own, received ,his suitors and 
friends there at all hours, maintained considerable state 
—more grooms at his doors than at the Queetfs. Some 
c thought he was|pntrenching himself against the day when 
hisv’place might be required of him; some thought that 
day not* far off. All were baffled by the Queen’s choice 
of him and his acquiescence 

Betimes in a morning which broke with gales and wild 
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fits of weeping from the sky, 4 she set out, going by Bedrule, 
Hobkirk, and the shoulder of Windburgh Hill. Nothing 
recked she, singirfg her snatches of French songs, whether 
it blew or rained; and the weather had so little mercy on 
her that she was wetjeci through before she ha<f w6n to 
Stitchell—the most southerly spur of a great clump of 
land fronS’which* en a ftpr *day, you can look down upon 
all Liddesdale* and the Vale of Hermitage. There, on 
that windy edge, in a driving rain which blew her hair to 
cling abftfjt and sheathe her five like jagged bronze, she 
stayed, and peered down through the mist to* see her 
trysting-place. But a dense shower blotted out the valleys ; 
and the 'castie of the Hermitage lies low, scowling in 
shade be the sun never s® high. Undaunted still, although 
she saw nothing* but the storm drowning the lowlands, 
it added to her zest that what she sought so ardenfly lay ? 
down there in mystery. Singing, shaking her head—afll 
her colours up for this day of hide-and-seek—.-fine carmine, 
gleaming nut-brown eyes, soviet Hp S parted to show her 
white teetlf—she' looked a bacchante drunk upon fierce 
draughts of weather, a creature of the secret places of the 
earth, stung by some sly god. TJie bit in fyer teeth, 
fretting, shaking her head—who now should rein her up ? 
Two out of* the three ^men with )|er watched her slosely as 
she stood on Stitchell, resolving this doubt; the third, who 
was Huntly, would not l<jok at her.* Primly*pried my 
lord of Moray out of the corners fjf his eyes, and pursed 
his lips and ruled his back more than common stiff. But 
gloomily locked Mr.,Secretary, as he* chewed a sour root: 
he felt himself too old for’such a headlong service as hers 
must be, and too weary of schemes,to work with Moray 
against her. Y*t he must "choose — he knew it well. 
Finely he could read within fhe chijl outfines* of that 
Master of his destiny all the sombre exhilaration which he 
was so cSireful to*hide. ‘ He hath set his lures, this dark 
fowler; he hath his hand* upon the cords. The silly, 
partridge wantons in the furrow: nearly he hath jiis gfeat 
desire. But what to me are he and his desires, O my God, 
what are they to me?' He thought of Mary Fleming 
now at her prayers, thanking her Savidur for the glory of 
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his love. His love—Lething|on’s love! Lord, Lord, if he 
dared to mingle in so fragrant a pasture as hers, what 
should he do raking in the midden r with an Earl of 
Mo*ay? Overdriven, fragile, self-woundihg wretch—pity 
this Letfiington. 

It" is true that Lord Moray saw the partridge'in the 
shadow of the net; it is true that he was eldied in his 
decent Scots way; but you would have needed the trained 
eyesight of Lethington to detect the quiver of the nerves. 
The Queen broke in upon all reflections, coming towards 
them at‘ a canter : ‘ Set on, 'sirs, set on ! The hours grow 
late, and we cannot see' our haven. Come with me, 
brother; come, my Lord Huntly.’ Down into* the racing 
mists they went, squelching through quag and moss. 

.Hermitage made the best show it could in the 
Sovereign’s" honour. Every horse in die country was 
saddled and manned by some shag-haired Hepburn or 
aifbther. Where Hermitage Water joins Liddel they met 
her in a troop, which broke at her advance and lined 
the way. 

No pleasant sight, this, for my lord of Moray. ‘ The 
Hepburns! ’ cried he, when he saw them. ‘ Caution, 
madam, caution here. What and if they_ compass a 
treachery 

‘ La-la-la,’ says the Queen. ‘ Methinks, I should know 
a traitor when I see him. Come, my lord, come with me.’ 
But when he would npt, she struck her horse on the flank, 
and Huntly spurred to follow her close. Cantering freely 
into the rrkdst, she held out her hand, saying, ‘ Sirs, you 
are well met. , Am I well come?’ 

They Closed abou}: her, howling their loyalty, and some 
leaned over the saddle-peak to catch at her skirt to kiss it. 
She made Ehem free of'her hand, let them jostle and 
mumble over that; they fought each other for a touch 
of it, struck out at horses’ heads to fend thfinToff while 
othey spurred on their own ;* they battled, cursed, and 
ho\&led-s-for all the world like schoolboys at a cake. To 
Moray’s eyes she was lost, swallowed up in this horde of 
cattle-thieves; for he saw 4 he whole party now in motion, 
jingling and bickdhipg into the \yhite mist. He lifted up 
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a protestant hand. ‘ Oh, Mr. Secretar, oh, sir, what 
cantrips are tnese ?' 

‘ She is the Scythian Diana,’ sa£s I.ethington, grinning 
awry, ‘ and these are her true believers. We are dullards 
not to have known it.’ , 

‘ She is Diana of tne Ephesians, I largely gather,’ his 
master replied. ',‘Come, come, we must follow to the end.’ 
For his own pari, he judged the end not far. 

Her clipping skirts so clung, about her—tp say nothing 
that she was rigid with stiffness and shot‘all ch/er with 
rheumatic pjuns—she had to be helped from the saddle 
and supjJbrted by force intd the house. A bouryd victim 
of love, tied by the Jtnees! upon Huntly’s arm and 
Ormiston’s she Shuffled into the hall, and stood* in .the 
midst, boldly claiming hospitable entreaty, wa? sorry 
to see her eager spirit hobbled to a body so numbed. As 
from the trap some bright-eyed creature of tlje wood loi»ks 
out, so she, swaying there or^ two men’s arms, testified her 
incurable hbpe by colour and quick breath. But calm and 
cold, as the moon that rides above a winter night, stood the 
Countess of Bothwell with her women, and’stately curtsied. 

The Queen laughed as she swaye’d. ‘ I am a'mermaid, 
my child,’*says .she, ‘sadly eqpumbered by njy weeds. 
I have lost my golden comb, and my witching song i§ gone 
in a croak. You need ljot/ear to take .me in.’ 

The young Countess said, ‘ Suffer me conduct your 
Majesty to the chambers. All the household stuff is at 
your service.’ 

She shook her head. ‘Witchcraft may qpme bacK with 
comfort! No, no, my dear, I will not pli*ider you. 
I shall do very vyell as I am.’ • Madness She was on pin¬ 
points till sh* *aw her lover; “but it was net that which 
made her refuse warmth and dry clotbes. It was a word 
of her dwrt, whi#h had turned aside as she used it and 
given her a stab. Would ahe not ‘ plunder ’ this lady, good 
lack ? She had a scruple, you perceive. 

Tongue-tied Huntly was in great distress. *‘ I would 
heartily urge you, madam—j-’ and so forth-; and his 
sister made the cold addition that all was prepared. 
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‘ and then you will not grudge me my ( knee% No, but you 
shall shrive me again as once before ^ou did—if you are 
merciful to poor women.’ 

• As it was evident tlfat she disregarded and would dis- 
‘reghrd^any company in the/oom^Huntly began to speak, 
with a good deal of dignity. ‘ Madam, by your leave-’ 

She looked about, and sa^ him .ready fo quit her. 
‘Yes, yes,’ she said, ‘do what you will,,’v and turned to 
her absorbing service. 

‘ Come, <sister,’ says .Huntly, and beckoned out the 
Countess, who swiftly followed him. He shut the chamber 
door. 

The Countess had great %elf-command .* ‘Will you tell 


me wjiat this means, Huntly?’ „ 

» He loojced at her, knitting his black brows. ‘ I think 
you*know very, well, sister.’ . 

As she was walking away from him to her own chamber, 
fie called her back. She had her hand on the latch. 


‘ Well ? ’ she said, ‘ what mpre ? ’ 

‘This much,’ said he. ‘‘You see how it’is now with 
those two. \Vhat you purpose to do in the likely flow of 
affairs I know not; but I know my own part. I cannot 
forget that I stand debtor to her for my honour, my mere 
life, and aU my hope in,the world. She has buffered, been 
very friendless, forsaken oft, betrayed on all hands—mine 
among tkem. She may suffer yet more ; but not again by 
me, nor I hope by gny of my kin. She will be forsaken 
again ; but I will never forsake her now. She will need 
friends in* time to tome: well, she jnay reckfin upon one. 
Long ago I»prayed her to trust Gordon, and at the time 
she hadnittle caqse £o do it. Now you shall see her answer 
my desire—and not in' vain. So much, for all that she 
hath forgiven in ipe, and’for all that she*hath redeemed for 
me—so much, I tell you, I owe her.’ 

The Countess returned his gaze with no lesS steadfast¬ 
ness, from under bsows no leas serried. ‘ And I,’ she said, 
‘ £ Gordon as much as you are, do owe her more than you 
choose to acknowledge for your part.’ 

She went into her chamber; but Huntly remained in 
the gallery outsidfe the shut doors. 
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Asked afterwards by hisj brother-in-law Argyll how he 
lad survived thal l«ng battle homewards through tjie 
aowling dark, thp Earl of Moray, citing. Scripture,* ha4 
replied, Except the Lord, had been on our side —/ How far* 
he strained the text, or how far hoped of it # he did nflt 
choose to say, but in his private mind he thought he saw 
all the fruit teady to fall to *h?s hand whenever he should 
hold it out. No need to shake the tree. t The Queen’s 
white palfrey made a false step and went girth-deep into 
the moss. None could see her, for she had spurred on 
alone into th*e jaws of the weather, feeling already^it may 
be) the fret of the fever in her bones which afterwards 
overcame her; nor could, any hear her, for she l£t no cry. 
And when the horse, struggling desperately, hinnied his 
alarms, it had not been Lord Moray who had hastened to 
save. Hunfly, rather, it was who, shrieking her* name into 
the wind, caught at last the faint echo of ter voice, and 
plunged into the clinging, spongy pess to het rescue. 
Alas, then, was sfee mad ? or drunk witli love ? ‘ Here I 
am, Mary of S«oriand, clogged ahd trammelled, like a bird 
in a net.’ # And then, 0 Lord of Life 1 she had laughed 
snugly ariS ‘stroked herself—there in the gulf of death. 
Huntly, a man for omens, dated all ipis,ery to come from 
this staring moment. 

After it he would not,let go of her rein for the rest of 
the ride, but braved (as* never before) her coaxing, irony, 
rage—lastly her tears of mortification! Longing to be 
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alone with her lover, hating the very shadow of any other 
man, she was scathing and unworthy. ‘ If Bothwell were 
here you would not dare what now you do. You hold me 
because there is no mail to stop you. It is a brave show 
you m&ke of me here! Well, take.your joy of numb flesh 
—how are you likely to be served with it quick and so 
on mercilessly. Towards th© end of an. intolerable journey 
she became drowsy through fatigue, ?r.d rather light¬ 
headed. The honest gentleman put his arm round her 
and induced her head to his shoulder. She yawned in¬ 
cessantly, her wits wandered; she spoke to him as if he 
'were Bothwell, and set his cheeks burning. For a few 
minutes at a time, now and again, she ,>lept; while he 
supported her as best he could all his reverent love for 
the exquisite, flashing, crowned creature of his memories 
^waftowecf up now in pity for the draggled huntress in 
her need. 

* She was too tired to sleep when, late at night, they had 
laid her abed. She tossed, threw her head and arms 
about, was hot, was cold,' shivered, sweated, wailed to 
herself, chattered, sang, whined nonsense. At first the 
women, having her to themselves, learned all that she had 
been careful to hide from them ; all that Huntly had shut 
within the chamber door, at Hermitage was enacted before 
them—or a kind of limping, tragic travesty of it. So then 
they grew frightened, and lost their heads: Mary Living¬ 
stone sent after Lord Moray; Mary Fleming called in 
Lethington ; Mary Seton, with presence of mind, fetched 
Des-Essars. Before a keen audience, then,- she harped 
monotonously and grotesquely upon the day’s doings. 
She read scraps of her poems to Bothwell—and few had 
known that she had writ any! She wooed him to stoop 
down his head, wreathed her arms about a phantom of 
him, tortured and reproached herself. All was done with 
that straining effort to rehearse which niver fails in sickbed 
delirium. 

‘ Ah, wait—wait before you judge me, my lord. I have 
a better piece yet—with more of my heart’s blood in the 
words. Now, now, how does it go?’ She began to cry 
and wring her hands. ‘ Oh, give me my coffer before he 
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leaves me! This one piece he’ mult have, i' wept when 
I wrote it—let 1 him feee the stain.’ 'She was running still 
upon her poems. ’ Fleming was tb gyve her the little 
coffer, of which the key was always rounp her neck. 

Lord Moray was earnest that it should be given her* 
but would not let it be?seen how earnest. ‘Maybe it*will 
soothe her’-rto havq the coffgr. Give it her, mistress,’ he 
said. 

Des-Essars, seeing his drift, was against it, but of course 
could do nothing. , 

They gave the box into he^ wandering haYids, and she 
was quiet for awhile, nursing.it in her arms; neither 
seeking to»op^s it nor trying* her memory without it. It 
was to be hoped, even now, that she would betray herself 
no further. 

What need to deny that Lord Moray wa'? curious? 
He shook with curiosity. The thing was* of the utmost> 
moment; and it commands my admiration of # this patierrt 
man to know that he could be patient still, and sit by his 
sick sister’s *bed, his head cAv*nis hand—and all his hopes 
and schemes trembling to be confirmed by a little gim- 
crack gilt Box 1 The prize he fought for he got—betraying 
nothing, he heard her betray all. When the ftiadness 
wrought in her again, she opened the coffer, ^and began 
to patter her verses as she hunted fn it, turning paper ftfter 
paper (every scrap her copdemnation), incapable of reading 
any. 

Her mind seemed full of words. * They came over her 
in clouds, flocking about her—ejamberiog, winged creatures, 
like the pigeons which crowd and flicker round one who 
calls them down. They formed themselves in phrases, in 
staves, in verses—laboriously grilled fo them, no doubt— 
once coherent, feu^ now torn from their sequence, and, like 
sections of a broken battle-line, absolufely, not relatively 
whole. Ss'mple veyse it was, untrained, ill-measured; yet 
with a hurt note in it, a cry„ a whimper of love, infinitely _ 
touching to read now—but to have heard it then from the ' 
dry lips, to have had it come moaning from thS ’blind, 
breathless, insatiable girl"! Des-Essars says that-he could 
scarcely endure it. 
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‘ Las! ’ cine snatch tyegan— 

1 0 

Las ! n’esf-il pas ja en possession 
Du corps, du cosur qui ne refuse paine, 

Ny dishonneiir, en la vie incertaifte, 

Offense de parents, ni pire affliction ? 

tf, 

C 0 

What a hearing for my Lord Moray !- And- again she 
broke out falteringly— 

Entre ses mains et en son plein poivfoir 
( Je metz mon friz, mon homjeur et ma vie^ 

L Mon pais, mes subjects, mon time assubjectie 
Est tout h luy, et J n’ay autre vaulloir 
Pour mon object que sans le decevoir „ 

Suivre je veux malgr£ toute Penvoie' 1 
Qu’issir en peult. . . . 

Her vo'ce broke here, and with it the thread : she could 
^not continue, but looked from one to another, tears stream¬ 
ing down her cheeks, nodded her head at them, and ‘You 
know, you know,’ she whimpered, ‘ this is the very truth.’ 
Alas! they could not doubt it • 

And then, suddenly, as it were at the parting of a 
cloud, her soul looked out of her eyes sanely; she came 
to herself, saw the disturbed faces of her friends, and 
caught sight of her brother’s among them. She jumped 
about ffs quickly as a caught child, and that lightning, 
sentinel ,wit of hers sprang upon guard. But for a 
moment—when she saw Moray "there—she betrayed her¬ 
self. 1 Oh, brother, you startled me ! ’ she said. 

He was careful. /Alas ! I find you in grief; madam.’ 

‘ Thoughts, brother, thoughts ! ’ 

‘ Sad ( thobghts, I fear, madam. We are concerned to 
find your Majesty so disturbed.’ 

She eyed* him vaguely, being unable jjist then to realise 
how completely she had yielded him her secret. Extreme 
fatigue swam over her; her head nodded £ven as she 
watched him. When Mary Livingstone laid her down 
gently and stroked 0 her hair back she drowsed into a 
swooning sleep. Over her unconscious form a hasty 
little drama was enacting, very curious. 

The Earl of Moyay, seeihg her hold relaxed, rose quietly 
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from his chair and stretched one o'f Ais hands {owards the 
gilt coffer. Des-Esiars, in a» flaslf of thought, nudged 
Huntly. ‘ Quick,’ *he whispered— 1 t'ake the coffer ’; and 
Huntly whipped his arm out and reached it first. Moray 
drew back, as a cat his pa^ from a wetness, and shuddered* 
slightly, Huntly says,*in a low voice: ‘Monsieur Des- 
Essars, I ghje this casket in ypur charge until her Majesty 
shall give direction. It ii open. Come with me and I 
will seal it.’ 

Moray was not the man to forgive such a thing in the 
Queen’s pa£e; nor did lie ever., * 

She was avJ^ke and fully lonscious for a few hours of 
the next day. Father Lesley, an old friend, was allowed 
to see her, and needed not 1 the evidence of physic, ticks of 
the pulse, heat of the '6lood : he could use his seAses. * 

He warned her of her extremity. This was a grave*, 
matter, graver than she might suppose. Her eyes turned 
upon him, black and serious; but then, after a little, she 
smiled up saucily in his faee*’ 1 ‘ Why, I hope,’ she said, 

‘ there is no need to fear death—if death it be. I am sure 
my friends’ will plead kindly for me, and as for my 
enemies, what can they say worse than’ they have s<tid ? ’ 

1 The Christian,,ma’am,’ says Lesley, ‘ has no concern 
with friend or foe at *such a tirAe. The road he must 
travel, he will have no arm to bear upon, save the proffered 
arm of the Cross.’ 

‘ True,’ she said. ‘ I hope I shall die a Christian, as 
I have tried to live.’ , , 

Her mind must haVe been preternaturally^ sharp, for a 
chance word of the admonition which he thought good to 
deliver set it to work. ‘ Likewisp it belfoveth the Christian, 
madam—so strict j*an account is* required of »the. highly 
favoured—to repent him of the mischaitces of sleep and 
dreams. Unlawful,,luxurious dreaming, the mutterings of 
sinful words when our bodigs lie bound in slumber are 
stumbling-blocks to the soul agog to ftieet his Saviour f.t 
the gate.’ 

He rambled on and oil, the godly ignoramus, the while 
her wits flew far. Mutterings of dseams — had she 
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betrayed herself? T^en—to whom? It behoved her to 
be certain. She bundled out the priest and had in the 
confidant. From Des-Essars she learned the extent of her 
delirium; he brought h,er the casket, unlocked, sealed by 
<the, Chancellor, from which, he told her, she had read 
‘ certain sonnets.’ Love-laden lady! she stopped him 
here, laughing as she fingered her coffer,- lifting and 
snapping-to the lid. ‘ My sonnets ? They are here, many 
and many. I shall read them to him some day. And to 
you some. Shall I-? ’ 

Positively, she was about to begin, but he iinplored her 
to lock up the box of mischief and secrete it somewhere. 

‘ Guard it for me, my dear,’ she said. ‘ What else have 
I dond in my fever ? ’ 

H® told her, many hidden matters had been disclosed, 
a8 well c& the King as of others, 'it was not for him to 
’say that nothing was left unrevealed'; 6nly that he knew 
ef nothing. She had spoken, for instance, of a token, and 
had pointed to where it lay. Her eyes sparkled as she 
flashed out her hand fronr ;ur.der the bed-clothes, holding 
forth a ring upon a chain. ‘ Here it is ! He gave it me 
himself, and fastened it upon me with a kiss.’ 

‘ Ha«! ’ He was 'frightened. ‘ Let me keep it safe for 
you, madam, until-’ 

‘ Safe ? ' Will they cut it from> my body, think you ? 
Never, never. You shall watch over my casket, but this is 
a part of me.’ 

He makes free tO' comment upon this episode. ‘ And 
I confess,’ he says, ‘ that I exulted in her constant noble 
courage, and found nothing amiss in it, that she had stooped 
from hef high estate. Rather I held it matter for praise 
and excitation of the thought and sense. For, properly 
viewed,, there is nothing of beauty more divine than holy 
humility, nor hath there ever been since once the Lord of 
Glory and Might bowed His sacred head.’ . *•„ 

But when she would have had him devise with her fresh 
methods of concealment, dust-throwing, head-burying, and 
the like, he told her fairly that it was too late. 

‘ I am. bold to assure your Majesty that there is no man 
nor woman about, this Court that wots not throughly of 
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your Majesty’s private affairs. Arid, madam, if Dolet, if 
Carwood, if IVf istress Fleming* and istress Seton talk to 
each other of them* over the hearth, what think you can be 
hidden from my*lord of Moray—to say* not that he hatfy 
been constant at your badsi^e, and hath heard you’ cry 
verses ?•’ 

Ponderirfg the$e» fatefuj truths, suddenly she tired of 
shifts. ‘ Well, i»hpn, come what may of it,’ she cried out, 

‘ let them whisper their fill. I have done .with whispering.’ 

She sai^ that she wished to.sleep—had the maids in 
and composed herself to that»end. About midnight she 
awoke terribly in pain ; shivering, crying aloud that her 
hour was edme, unable to tufn. The doctors were* called 
to her, all the house was, broad awake. She began after 
a time to vomit blbod, and so continued for a njght, a_ day 
and a night, shakcjn to pieces and at her lasj: gasp. 

Under this new agony she weakened so fast that the 
crying aloud of secrets stopped for mere waakness : ail 
believed that she must die. Tlje Earl of Moray, who had 
kept aloof after his fierce liftft struggle with Huntly, now 
assumed the direction of affairs, none staying him. He 
took upon himself to send for the Kj,ing, that b^ing his 
duty, as he said, to the State. The duty was not to be 
denied, though the*e was peril- in i^ 

‘ I fear, my lord,’ said Lethington, ‘ I fear the^effeet of 
th,e King’s presence upon Jhei; Majesty’s frail habit. 

Lord Huntly roundly said that any,ill effect from such a 
measure would lie at his colleague’s door. ‘ And I marvel 
much, my Ictrd of Mcjray, that you, who have "heard her 
Majesty’s wandering speech and know the extremes of her 
dislike, should have proposed to call hither the on! person 
left in Scotland wfyom she hath»reason at on<je to reproach 
and fear.’ . . 

Moray waved his hand. ‘ The Queen, my sister, is at 
death’s doof. • And *vill you tell me who has so much right 
to lead her to it as her husband ? ’ 

‘To drive her to it, belike your lordship means!,’,cri£d 
Huntly as he flung out of the room. His counter-stroke 
was. to send word over to the Hermitage. Let Bothwell 
make haste. Adam Gordon took the message. 
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But before either Kihg or lover could be looked for there 
dawned a day upon Jedbui'gh, upon ’the cfarkened grey 
house in the Wynd, which the Queen herself believed to 
be‘her last. Sha was in that state of" the body when 
the ghostly tenant, all preened for departure, has clear 
domin ; on, and earthly affections ‘and earthly cares are 
ridded and done with. In other words, she had’ forgotten 
Bothwell. " 0 

She confessed,to Father Roche and received the Sacra¬ 
ment ; she kissed her Mamies—all there but Ljdy Boyne, 
who had been Beaton; called the lords ' about her and 
looked gently in the face of each in turn—not asking of 
them any more, but enjoining, rather, and as if" requiring. 
" ‘ My lords, under the wise hands v of God I lie waiting here, 
and what } speak is from the verges, of "the dark. Serve, 
J desire you, the prince my son, remembering his tender 
'helpless years, and dealing patiently with his silly under¬ 
standing. Be not harsh with them that are left of the old 
religion: you cannot tax pie with severity to your own. 
Let Scotland serve God in peace, every man after his own 
conscience. h am too weak to command, and have no 
breath to spare for beseeching. My lords, this is my last 
desire. Is there any here who will refuse me?’ 

SheJ.ooked about frqpa one strong face to another ; saw 
Huntly crying, Argyll struggling’ to keep tears back, 
Lethington with his head bowed down, as if he would pray. 
She saw her half-brother John Stuart watching her from 
under his brows; lastly her half-brother Moray, whose 
face, fixed and blanched, told her nothing. '"Sighing, she 
raised herself. Here was one "for her dying breath, for one 
last cajdiery! She put up her hand to touch his, and he 
started as if suddenly awakened, but commanded himself. 

‘ Brdthei,’ she s^id, in a whisper half aud’ble, ‘ oh, brother, 
vex none in Scotland, for my sake.’ 

He stooped, took up and kissed her, hand-; and she let 
it fall with a long „ sigh of content. Presently after, she 
straightened herself, as if conscious of the near end, joined 
her palms together, and began the Creed in a sharp, painful 
voice quite unlike her owji, fantastic and heart-piercing at 
once. In the middle she stopped. 
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‘ Qui propter nos homines et propter—et propter - I 

mlsremember the rest-’ # 

‘ Salutem, madam, ’tis nostram sakitem,’ says Father 
Lesley, with a sob. 

‘God give it me, a sinner,’ she said, and tuPnecf uu 
cheek • to the pillow, *and lay caught and still. ‘The 
physician*put hi^.hand to .her heart, and made a sign. 
Lesley tiptoed tq the Jvindo\Vs and set them open. 

The Ejjrl of Moray lifted up his head. , ‘ I fear, my 
lords, that the "worst is comew upon us. The Queen, my 
sister—alas !’ He covered his, eyes for a moment, then, in 
a different? torNe and a change*! aspect, began to give order. 

‘ Mr. Secretary, cause messengers to ride to Glasgow # to the' 
prince’s father. My J.ord Chancellor, you should convene 
a council of the,estates. Doctor, I mujit have a “word, 
with you.’ ‘ , 

By these sort of phrases he sent one and all flocking to 
the door like sheep about a,narrow entry. Des-Essars 
lingered about, but what ctnfld he do ? The Earl’s cold 
eye was upon him. . 

‘ You, sir—what do you here ? I will deal with ypu anon. 
Meantime, avoid a matter which is not for you.’ 

The lad vffent out, hanging his jjead. 

Last to go were the’weeping maids and Father Reche, 
the Queen’s Confessor, who,.before he left her, placed his 
crucifix under her closed hand. _ 

This too was observed. ‘Take up your idol, sir, said 
Lord Moray* ‘take ba^k your idol. Suchlike are vain things.’ 

But Father Roche took no notice of him, a«d went away 
without his crucifix. , , 

The physician J*ad remained, a‘little twinkle-eyed man, 
with white eyeb*ows like cornices'of sno\y. Hd cuiVed and 
raised them before the greatest man in Scotland. 

‘ You m?ed me, my lord ? ’ 

‘ I do not at this present. Await jny summons in the 
ante-room.’ 

He was alone with the passing soul, which even now 
might be adrift by the window, streaming out to its long 
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He looked sharply Vand seriously about the room, 
omitting nothing froqr his '•scrutiny. ( There stood the 
writing-desk in the 1 window, covered in geranium leather, 
with stamped ciphers in gold upon it, F and M interlaced, 
the Crown-royal of France above •them. He stole to it and 
tried'it: locked. He lifted it from'the table, put it on the 
floor under the valance of the toed, then, y/ent on searching 
with his keen eyes. , 1 

These winning,, him nothing, he moved softly about and 
tried one or two likely coverts—thocurtains, tl^ valance; 
moved a hand-mirror, disturbed some books, a cloak upon 
a chair. He was puzzled, he put his hand to his mouth, 
bit his Rnger, hesitating. Presently he creptf up to the bed 
'and looked at her who lay there ?o still. He could see by 
tha form shp made that she was crouched on her side with 
her knees tent, find judged it extraordma,ry, and talked to 
timself about it. * They lie straighter—down there. They 

prepare themselves- Who would die twisted ? What 

if the soul-? ’ His heart,gave him trouble. He stopped 

here and breathed hard. * ... 

The hand t,hat held the crucifix—it was the right hand 
—was qut: it showpd a ring upon one finger, only one. 
The left hand he could not see—but it was very necessary 
to be soan. • Gingerly hq.drew back the bedcldthes, slowly, 
tentatively, then more boldly. 1 hey were away: and 
there lay* the casket, enclosed within the half-hoop of the 
body. That she should have tricked him in her dying 
agony was a real shock to him, and, by angering, gave him 
strength. ‘He reached out kis hand Jo take it J -he touched 
it—stopped, while his guilty glance sought her grey face. 
O King® Christhe saw her glimmering eyes, all black, 
fixed upon him—with lazy suspicion, without wink of eye¬ 
lid or st'ir of* the hyddled body to tell hirr» whether she lived 
or was dead. His tongue clove to his palate — he felt 
crimson with shame: to rob the dead, and the dead to see 
• him! After a pause of terrible gazing he stepped back¬ 
wards, and back, and back. He felt behind him, opened 
the door, and called hoarsely: ‘ The Queen lives! She 
lives! Come in—come ia!’ 

The passages tvere alive in an instant, doors banged, 
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feet scamperijd the .stairs. T^ie firlt person to come in was 
Des-Essars, turned for the momenMrom youth to Angel of 
Judgment. He dashed by'Moray, thr£w himself upon the 
Queen’s coffer, snatched it, and with it backed to *the.wali. 
There, with his arms ajpoftt i'jj he stood at bay, panting and 
watching »the enemy. 

But the room was pow.fqtl. Women, crowded together, 
were all abou? <the bed. In the midst knelt the doctor 
by the Queen. Huntly, Lethington, Ai*gyll, and Erskine 
stood grouped. , 

‘ What have you, Baptist, in your hands ? ’ says 
Huntly. , y 

‘ It is her Majesty’s treasure, my lord, which y8u com-, 
mitted to my keeping.’ 

‘ Where gat you i>, man ? ’ asked Argyll. 

But before he •could be answered my Lord Moray lifted 
up hand and voice. 1 Let all them,’ he said, ‘ that are af 
Christ’s true Church give thanks with me ifnto God for 
this abounding mercy.’ 

Lethington, Argyll, some of the women, stood with 
covered faces while his lordship prayed adoud. Huntly 
watched the Queen, and presently got his great* reward. 
Her eyes were turned upon him ; she knew him, nodded 
her head and smilfed. .He fell to his knees. 

So quick her recovery, in two days’*time there was no 
more talk of the peace of Scotland »or of the Credo half- 
remembered. The earth and the men of the earth resumed 
their placed and re »pointed • their goads ; as* she grew 
stronger so grew her anxieties. Lord Botlfwell.sent, by 
Adam Gordon (who had gone tp fetch #him) his humble 
duty to her Majesty, ‘ thankingISpd hourly for fcer recovery.’ 
His physicians,*hS said, would in no wisa suffer him attempt 
the journey as yet—no, not in a litter. The Queen chafed, 
and wrote hfm querulous letters; but nothing would tempt 
him out. She got very few* and very guarded replies^ so 
fell to her sonnets again. 

The truth is, that the. Earl of Both well, having set his 
hand to a business which, if temperately,handled, promised 
most fair, kept rigidly to the line he had ^thought out for 
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himself; and thus affords the, rare example ef a man who, 
by nature advancing <upon gusts of passion, can keep 
himself, by shrewd 1 calculation, to an orderly gait. The 
meaps to his end which he had appointecf, and took, were 
of the most singular ever used 0 by expectant lover—to 
French Paris, for instance, they were a cause of odismay— 
and yet they succeeded most Exactly, They were, in fact, 
to do nothing at all. He had found out by" careful study of 
the lady that the less he advanced the farther she would 
carry him, the less he asked for the'rnore she would lay at 
his feet, the less he said the larger her interpretation of his 
hidden mind. She was a fine, sensitive instrument—like a 
violin, flow wounded, now caressed by the Bow, shrieking 
when he slashed at the strings, sobbing when he plucked 
thSm, with'callous fingers, moaning Vhen he was gentle, 
thrilling when he so chose it. In a wbrd, he had to deal 
with loyalty, extreme generosity, a magnanimity which 
knew nothing of the sale and exchange of hearts. He had 
known this for some years f he now based his .calculations 
upon it without ruth—the last person in the world to whom 
her magnificent largess could appeal; and (as French Paris 
would say) of the last nation in the world. To a man like 
him the gift only imports, not the giving. It is,an actuary’s 
questiofl; while to her and her kind the "act is the whole of 
the matter: deepest shame were to know herself rich in 
one poor loincloth® while he had 'A bare patch whereon to 
hang it* She was that true Prodigal, most glorious when 
most naked. o . 

Des-Essars, alone° in her'confidence during’these hours 
of strait^, makes an acute deduction. 1 Her letters of this 
time will show very plainly,’ he says, 1 that she was brought 
by his chill ^silence to that' extreme point of desire where 
sacrifice and loss seem the top of bliss. * if was no longer 
a man that she longed for, but an Act. Farting for a 
Sacrament, the bread and wine of her n’eed was Surrender. 
' I say that this fond distress "of hers, these absorbed eyes 
filled often with tears for no reason, her suspense when 
waiting—and vainly—for amessenger’s return; her abandon¬ 
ment before the altar, he/“cries in the night—such things, 
I say, were reasonable to me, and to all who, in the 
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Florentine’s phrase, Jiave “ understanding of love.” But to 
the Court it seemetj unreasoncfble.’ % 

Unreasonable ! It seemed perverse, unspeakable. The 
maids were dumb with shame. TRe one-thing which Mary # 
Fleming would not disjuas wjth Lethington, or alfowliim 
to discfiss^n her hearing, was the Queen’s disease. Mary 
Livingstone* went #a(boiJt like'one in a trance—sand-blind, 
stumbling aftet* some elfin’ light. She spoke to none, 
remembered none. Judge the feelings of her Master of 
Sempill, who could teil his friends in England ijothing! 
Mary Seton, too, kept her pretty lips locked up. Once, 
when Flemipg^ pressed her,—-what time they were abed— 
she said sfiortly : ‘ I am her servant, and shall be tili I die. 
If you are her judge, I »know it not. You are npne of 
mine.’ 

‘ No, no, no ! ’• cijted poor Fleming. ‘ you wrong me 
Who am I to judge ? ’ 

‘ Who indeed ? ’ said Mary Seton, and turned over. 

The Court was divided in these harassing days, because 
the Earl of *Moray drew off a large proportion of it to his 
own house» Thither resorted Argyll, Glencajrn and Atholl, 
my lord of Mar when he could, and .Lethington yhen he 
dared; there also and always was the Lord Lindsay, that 
blotched zealot, with tps rumpleci hair and starched frill. 
Huntly, of course, held closely by the Queen, refusing to 
admit the second Court f Lord Livingstone was faithful, 
as became the father of Mary Serrvpill. He rubbed his 
chapped hands over the fire, and cried three times a day 
that all wals well: 4 folly, s© palpable that 'everybody 
laughed. Lesley stayed by her, a tearful sptctacle; Lord 
Herries too, very gloomy. Such^sta^p a§ there $as—and 
it was draggled » state—Arthur* Erskine and Traquair 
maintained; bilt the Queen was quite upconscTous'of state. 
Royal digpity had never been a virtue of hers; she was 
always eithet too keen or too dejected to have time for it. 
Whether old Lord Livingstone treated her jocosely, or old 
Lord Mar with implied reproof in every grating sqpjch for 
a word—if Bothwell ha 4 written she did not heed them; 
and if he had not, she sat watching for French Paris at the 
window, and still did not heed them. 
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And undoubtedly ^ld Lord Livingstone was jocose— 
abounded in nods an^ winks. ‘Just § fond wife,’he de¬ 
scribed her to his "friends, and so treated her to her face. 
It'is to be believed, had she heard it, that she would have 
Deeh proud of the title. Sq, during the misty short days 
and’ long wet nights of October she cheapened her¬ 
self in Love’s honour, and was held ,cheap by Scotch 
thick wits. 

On the night of the 2Sth of tho month the,King came 
to see her. He arrived very late, and departed in a fury 
within the twenty-four hours. His clatter, guards, his 
horses' and himself filled the town ; he took up lodging in 
1 the Abbey, and caused himself to be announced by heralds 
at the lovely door of the Queen’s House. 

<. Perhaps she was worn out by watching for another 
^corner ; perhaps she was ill, perhaps angry—it is not to be 
Jmown. She would hardly notice him when he came in ; 
spoke languidly, dragging ihei; words, and would not on 
any account be alone with him. He demanded, as his 
right, that her women should leave her; she-raised her 
eyebrows, not her eyes, until he repeated his desire in a 
louder voice. 

Then she said, 1 Wh?T right have you kepi, what right 
have you ever done, that you should have any rights left 
you here?’ 

‘ Madam, I have ef^ery right—that of a father, that of a 
consort-’ 

‘ You have waived it - - refused* it — denied it — and 
betrayed it.’ 

‘ Ah, 1 never, never,! ’ 

‘ Twice, sir, to my bitter cost.’ 

He laughed harshly to hear such words: ‘ Sirs,’ he said 
to those with him, ‘ I see how it is. Rumour for once is no 
fibster.’ 

, 1 Come away, my, lord, come your ways,’ said old Living¬ 

stone,, „ ‘ You will do harm to yourself.’ 

He cried out, ‘ None shall dictate to me in this realm.’ 

And tben Moray said, ‘.Sir, I would seriously advise you 
—for your good—-—’ 
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The King,stared at him, gibedfat him. ‘*If you seek 
my good, my lojd, God jnidge (pie, ’tis for the first 
time.’ 

‘It is'the goftd of us all,’ said*Moray. ‘Her Grace is 
overwrought. Let me enfereat your patience. Thi# coftiin| 
is sorrfettyng sudden, ‘though so long attended. Irt the 
morning maybe—r-*-’ j , » 

The King threatened. ‘ ’And what is this but the morn ? 
The morn ! The morn’s morn I depart vyith the light, arid 
for long tigie—bfc you.sure of that.’ . 

He kept his word ; and sha, proud of her loyalfy, wrote 
to her lover how constant she had been. ‘ He would haVe 
stayed dftT I 'but nod. Gu£ss you how stiff I kept my 
head.’ That touching sentence brought Lord Both well* 
hot-foot to Jedbut'gh,—to find her waiting for him* at fhe 
head of the stair., J ... 

She could hardly suffer him to come into the room: her' 
longing seemed to choke her. 1 You have come to prai 3 b 
me—O generous lover! You#can trust me now ! Oh, tell 
me that I Have been faithful ^ 

He turned shortly and shut the door. 'Jhen, ‘ Madam,’ 
he said bluntly, ‘ I cannot praise you at all, though I 
must not presume to do otherwise.’ 

She palecl at that, and smiled .faintly, as if to sfcow him 
that the pain could be’borne. 

‘ I am very dull, my lord- Speak plainly to the.’ 

So indeed he did. ‘ You should ^t all costs have kept 
him by you. At all costs, madam, at all costs. Here we 

could have*dealt wit^i him— 4 >ut now-!’ He stopped 

an exclamation of fury, just in time. ‘And who can tell 
whether he will try you again ? . . . # 0h^ it was fll judged. 

I regret it.’ 

She pored»Upon his face, lvonder t fannlhg her eyes. 
‘You regret my faith! Regret my honour, saved for 
you ! Strahge griefs, my lord.’ 

‘ I regret ill policy. The man is ^reasonable up to th^ 
ears: there were many ways of doing. Now ^here«are 
none at all. Gone, all gone! What I have dared to pray 
for—what you have deigned to offer mewhat my ears 
have heard and my eyes seen—all thht my senses have 
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lured me to believe: jhis one act of .your Majesty’s has 
belied ! Ah! ’ He dug hiS heel into, the carpet. He 
folded his arms. ‘Well, it is not for me to reproach my 
^Sovereign, or to complain that her realm Kblds one fool the 
mor&. The Lord gives and take:/ ajvay—pshaw ! and why 
not the Lady?’ a 1 

She stretched out her arms’ to him, there being none to 
stay her. ‘Oh, what are you saying? « is it possible?’ 
She came close, she crept, touched his face. ‘ If you doubt 
me I myst di$. Prove me—behold >me here. Take me— 
I am yours.’ "» 

* No, madam,’ he snarled like a dog, ‘ a pest upon it! 
You are not mine : you are his.’ 

She. sank down, kneeling by the table, and hid her face. 
Murmuring some excuse, that she war, overwrought, that 
he would fetch , women, he left her and, went directly to 
Lord Moray’s house. There he found Lethington. 

‘The Queen is very ill, as it seems to me,’ he said, ‘nor 
is it hard to see where isi the core of her malady. If 
that loon from Glasgow comes ruffling before her again, I 
shall not be ah'e to answer for what I may do. • Tell you 
that to my lord, I care not; nay, I desire you to tell him. 
We should be friends, he and I, for we now have one 
aim an<d one service, and as sworn servants should do our 
duty without flinching. I commit these thoughts to you, 
Lethington, that you and I, with your patron here, may 
take counsel together,Jiow best to serve the Queen with a 
cure for her disease. It is indurate, mark you; we may 
need to cut deep; bht it becomes not men to falter. You 
and I have had our differences, which I believe to be sunk 
in this Common .trouble. We may be happy yet—God 
knows. Devise something, ’devise anything, and you shall 
not find 1 me behindhand. Let there be an end of our 
factions. Why, man, there are but two when all’s said—; 
the Queen’s and that other’s. Count me your friend in any 
occasion you may have. Farewell. You will find me at 
Hermjfnge.’ 

Lethington was greatly moved. ‘ Stay, my lord, stay,’ 
he said, homing forward with propitiatory hands. ‘My 
lord of Moray will “receive you.’ 
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‘ I can’t stay. TJiere are good Jeasons for’going, and 
none, for staying— ijow that thit fellpw is safe in Glasgow 
again. Let my lord do his part and callnipon me for mine. 
When do you wefl, Lethington ? ’ 

The Secretary blushed* ‘^It stands with the Quefen’s' 
pleasure, n§y lord. My mistress would never fail hers,'and 
so I must be patient.’ . 

‘ Hearken, m^^ood* friend,’ said Both well, with a hand 
on his shoulder. ‘ I am pretty well in her Majesty’s favour’, 

I believe. ^Jowj if a ward from me-’ j 

‘ Upon my soul, I am greatly obliged to your lordship.’ 
‘Say no more, man. You*’shall be sped to churcfi. 
Farewell.’*' ' * 

He rode fast to Hermitage that day, and threw himself 
upon his bed. T% told him that the Coyntess wys 
asleep. . ' , 

‘ Why, then,’ says he, ‘ she shall have her sleep while she 
can.’ 

As (he had expected, he t g«t a letter next noon, with 
tears upon if, had he cared to* look for them, and in every 
stiff clause.a cry of the heart. . . . 


I submit ipyself henceforward wholly unto you. ... In you 
is all my hope, my Only friend, without whom I cannot endure. 
... Prove me again: I shall not fail you. All this night I have 
kept watch while the world is asleep. Now I .am very sure I shall 
not fail again. Sir, if I think apart, it is because I dwell apart; 
but if I may trust you that shall be amended. I pray it be. But 
I hear you say, It is for vourself t/> deal in it. Agaiy I beseech 
your patience if I am slow to ldarn how best to please you. My 
tutors and governors praised me as a child for aptness* to learn. 
Now the lessons grow sharper and^I the mfcre dull. . . . 

My brother camef to visit me tliis ■ few hours sinqp. tie spake 
kindly of you, ana of him 1 as the sole mischief-worker here. 
I answered as I thought myself free to do, but now misdoubt me, 
fearful of your displeasure. You used harsh punishment towards 
me: I feel sore beaten, as with*rods. If J sleep I shall be the 
stronger for it; but that is easy said. Now if I write AJ^s! 
may scorn me; and yet I .feel directed to no other word, save 


1 King Henry Darnley. 
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Welladay! l Sir, if it sht^ild stand within, your .pleasure to give 
pleasure to your friend, O iyou w.ll reply by this bearer; in whom 
you may trust as much as I ask you to trust 

Yeur discomfited, perfect friend 
M. R. 

He answered coldly, but >vith £jrea,t respect, and only 
kept the messenger back two days. , 
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DESCANT UPON A THEjfe AS OLD AS JASON 

It is from Des-Essars that I borrowed that similitude of 
Lord Bothwell to a* violin-player. The young man pictures 
him as such, at this My time, sitting deep in hfe* chair &t 
the Hermitage, his* instrument upon his crossed knee—his 
lovely, sensitive instrument! He screws at the keys, in, 
his leisurely, strong way, and njw and again plucks out a 
chord, ‘ untih, under the throbbing notes, he judges that he 
hath wrung up his music to the tragic pitch.’ The figure 
is adroit in its fitness to the persons involved 1 , but puzzling 
in this respect—that with executant 1 so deliberate and 
instrument st> fine, the pitch should be so slow of attain¬ 
ment. 

Face the facts, as she herself did (with a shiver of self- 
pity), and ask yourself wh’at on earth he was about. Con¬ 
sider his fury at her dismissal of thb King, his coldness 
through her* appeals for mercy: what, could they point to 
but one thing ? 1 Ovfcr and over again,’ says Des-Essars, 

‘ my mistress told me that his lordship would do, nothing 
overt while the King her husband 'was alive; and I 
acquiesced in .^Ignce. It was too evident. #She« added, 
^mediately, “And I, Baptist—what tan I do? What 
Will beconte *of me,? I cannot live without my Beloved- 
nay, I cannot discern life qj death under the canopy of 
Heaven unless he is there moving aftd directing it. 
well ask me to behold a vista of days in which the sun 
should never shine. Thfe is a thing which forbids thought, 
for it denies the wish to live.” l*o such ofifect'she expressed 
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herself ofteh, and them would remain silent, as to be sure 
did I, each of us, no Jjoubty pondering;, the r 'next question 
(or its answer)—What stood in the way of her happiness ? 
W.hat kept the King alive ? The answer lay on the tip of 
'■'the <tongue. She! She only preserved the worthless life; 
she only stood in her own light. 1 Ah, she knew that well 
enough, and so did I, and so- did eflrery man fn Scotland 
save one—the blind upstart himself. ,, 1 

'■ ‘A dangerous knowledge, truly: dangerous by reason 
of the ease, with which she could .provide remedy for her 
pain. ‘Let ner move a finge r , let her wink an eyelid, shrug 
a' shoulder, and from one side or another would come on a 
king’s executioner, clothed in the livery of justice, Proper 
Resentment, Vengeance, Envy, Greed or Malice—for under 
one ahd all of these ensigns he was 1 hieatened by death. 
AndT wMf answer for it that the qucs(ion flickered hourly 
in flame-red letters before her eyes, Why standeth the 
*Queen of Scots in the way of Justice ? O specious enemy! 
O reasonable Satan! Wlyrt! this fellow, a drunkard, a 
vile thing, treacherous, a liar’, A craven—this, Whom to kill 
were to serve God, alone to shut her out from good days ? 
I know that her hand must have itched to give the signal; 
I kno\^‘ that the Devil prevailed; but not yet, not yet 
awhile^—no,t till she was reeling, faint, caught’ up, swirled, 
overwhelmed by misery* and terror. At this time, though 
suffering'made her eyes gaunt and her mouth to grin, she 
kept her hands rigidly from any sign. 

* It is, withal, a curious thing, not to be disregarded by 
the judicious, that the Counvess of Bothwell, and her claims 
and pretensions, never entered her thoughts. In her 
opinion, * women—other women—were the toys of men. 
This world of obrs ’she saw as a gardep, a flowery desert 
place in which stood two persons, the ,Lover and the 
Beloved. Observe this, you who read the tale; for pre¬ 
sently after my Lord Bothwell observed,,it, and, by playing^ 
upon it, attuned hereto his tragic pitch.’ 
c 

Shfi left Jedburgh on ioth November, her terrible be¬ 
leaguering question not yet answ'ered. She went a kind 
of progress by ths Tweed valley, by Kelso, Wark, Hume, 
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Langton, Berwick, stayed in tKc’glunt housed which are 
still to be seen*frettihg the raryparts^of that lonely road— 
towers reared upofi woody bluffs to command all ways of 
danger, square, turreted fortresses looking keenly out uppn 
the bare lands which they scarcely called their own and' 
had grqwn lean in defiindingf All about her as she went 
were the feeds, every Ijnan oj, them with his own game in 
his head, watching thej moVes of every other. Argyll and 
Glencairn were shadows of Moray; Crawfurd and Athol! 
for the moment held with Huntly and thfe throne. Leth- 
ington was*the*dog ot‘ whosq would throw *Iiim ft task; 
Livingstone, jocular still, kept ipostly with the women. 

The Quetrt's moods, as she journeyed slowly through 
that wintering country, changed as the weather does in 
late autumn. Wilds bfow hot and winds blow* cold, 
tempests are neveryhr off; frost follows, whefr* th» stm^ 
glitters but is cfiilf and the ice-splinter*; lie late, like’ 
poniards in the ridged ways. She rode sometimes for 
whole day in bitter silence, her^face as bleak as the upland 
bents, and sometimes she spurred furiously in front, her 
hair blown back and face on fire with her mad thoughts. 
Unseen of any, she clenched her fists, she’ clenched her 
teeth. ‘ I am a queen, a queen ! I choose to do it*. It is 
my right, it is my peed.’ , ^ 

She had fits of uncontrollable weeping ; they caugh^ her 
unawares now and then, her face all blurred with tears. 
This was when she had £>ee*n pitying herself as victim ol 
a new torment—new at least to her. * ‘ He sits alone with 
a woman whp hates me. He pinches her chin—^hey laugh 
together over my letters. Fool! I will write no more.’ 
The more a fool in that she wrote within the next Jiour. 

When she grew frightened to find lfow’solitary sue was, 
she turned in thq* saddle more than once, and hunted all 
faces for a friendly one. Wearisome qufest, foredoomed to 
failure! Mcvray, wjth his straight rock of brow, sat like a 
cliff, looking steadfastly befpre him; Argyll counted the 
Sheep on the hillside; Livingstone,’a ruddy old fqjjl, 
hummed a tune, or said, ‘ H’m, h’m ! All’s for the? best in 
this braw world, come rain come sun.’ 

And the maids, the Maries, 6nce her. bosom familiars! 
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There Livirfgstone biteh hei* prudish lip, here Fleming peers 
askance at Lethingtoj|; Sfton says * something sharply 
witty to Lady Argyll, and makes the gAm lady hinny like 
a Qiare. 

L Far behind, in the ruck of thp cavalcade, she may catch 
sight of a youth on a jennfct, a ^ale-faced youth,with a 
widish nose and smut-rimnjed lidht .eyes. »He has a 
French soul; he loves her. THereJ at least, is one that 
judges nothing, condemns nothing, approves nothing. She 
is she, and he her slave. .Is she angry ?—The sun’s hidden 
then. Does' she smile ?—Ijhe sun rises. ♦ Do?s she kiss 
him?~-Ho! the sun atop, of summer. Suppose that she 
werejtfedea : suppose for a moment that she slew — no, no, 
the term is inexact—suppose that she stood aside, and men 
justlyti (fended came in and slew KingJ-ason ? This slave 
oThefk Wduld say, ‘The sun, shining^hath struck one to 
^earth;’' 

Yes, her? was a trusty friend who would as soon blame 
the sun for his sunstroke, or the lightning for his flash of , 
murder, as blame her. She-v/ould call him to her, then,* 
and make him ride by her for half a day. She would take 
his hand, lean aside to kiss him, to rest her head on his 
shoulddr, to stroke his cheek ; she would call him her lover, 
her fere, her true and perfect knight—rfool him, in fine, 
to the top of his bent. And to all that she said or did, 
Des-Essars, if we may believe him, decently replied: ‘ Yes, 
it is quite true that I love your Majesty. I have no other 
thought but that, nor c have I ever had.’ 

Thus she rode progress towards her soul’s peril, changing 
from fierce heat to shrivelling cold as fast as the autumn 
weather.o 

It was at Kelso that she got letters from the King, foolish 
and blusterous letters in the Quos ego . . . , 4 . style Which the 
Master of Sempill 1 ' admired. Let her Majesty understand 
his mind was made up. Let her Majesty receive him in 
Edinburgh, or . . . this was t;Jieir tenor; with them in her 
hapd and one from Bothwell burning in her bosom shd 
showeETMr. Secretary a disturbed, dangerous face. Pale as 
she was -nowadays, and thin, he was shocked to see her 
hungry lines. He thought her like* some queen of old, 
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Jocasta or Althaea^ with whom the Furies hdld midnight 
traffic. ‘ Do ^ou gee this ? 5 s it tfcver to end ? ’ 

He did not stay to peruse the letters. ‘ Madam,’ he 
said, f let us take order in these* painful matters.^ Leav<j 
them to your faithful friends, and all shall be to ^our 
contentatjpn.’ 

She turned away J her staring eyes saw nothing but 
misery. ‘ Take? 9’rderj say you ? If you fear so much as to 
speak above a whisper, how shall you d^re do anything? 
Friends! what friend,have I but one? Deatl^ is my 
patient, waiting* friend; and so I shall prove him before 
many more days.’ 

‘Alas, m'adhm, speak not fo wildly.’ 

She looked fiercely, wrinkling up her eyes at him.^ ‘ But 
I tell you, sir, that T|his load be not lifted from .me, 1^ sfyill 
end it my own way.3 , 

That night a *plan was laid before the Earls of Moray^ 
and Argyll. Lethington spoke it, but Huntly stood over 
him as stiffly imminent as a pii»e, or he had never found a 
■word to say: 

After a,great deal of elliptic talk he cany: to terms, by 
saying, ‘ The business can be done promptly and jvithout 
scandalous parade of force. When her Majesty is at 
Craigmillar making ready for the ^Prince’s baptism,-lie will 
certainly come, for he' would never endure to be passed 
over at such a time, when, tfye ambassadors of France and 
England maybe brought to acknowledge him. Well, then, 
my lords, if we confront him with our proofs of his oft- 
meditated treason he will detfiy thejn. If we essay to 
apprehend him he wilf resist'us ; and resistance, doubtless, 

might provoke our men to—to-j Here he? looked 

about him. 

‘ You have sgid enough, Lethington,^ Hunrty bfoke in. 

‘ We shall be ready, those of us who are true men.’ He 
watched Moray darkly as he spoke, but drew forth no reply. 
It was Argyll who took upw the talk—took it up to the 
rhfters as it were, since he leaned back in his chair ajid cast 
up his eyes. 

‘ Look at him for a "Lennox Stuart, Qpd help usl 
Lennox Stuart and rank Papist he is. To leave at large 

2 C 
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the like of ifcat is to have 'a collie turned rogue ranging 
your hillside. Why, gentlemen,’ and lie looked from man 
to man, ‘ shall we leave him to raven the flock ? ’ 

i I adhere to the plan,’ said Huntly. Count upon me 
and'mifte. I take it you stand in with us, ray Lord of 
Argyll. What says my Lora of Mbr-ay ? ’ f „ 

The great man became judicial,! He gave them the 
feeling, as he intended, that he’hacj beep ,! surveying a far 
wider field than they could scan. Under that arching sky, 
which he wa ; s able to range in, and # from whose study they 
had calfed him down, their little schemes took up that just 
in6h which was their proper- pcope. If he had not remarked 
them earlier, not his the all-sOeing eye ; but he'was obliged 
to his friends for drawing him t ( o the care of matters so 
curious, so well-deserving of a quiet holm 
. ‘We must talk at large of thesf somewhat serious 
concerns, my lords. We must take our time, hasten so far 
■hs we may> but with a temperate spur—ay, a temperate 
spur. We must consult, discriminate those who stand our 
friends from those who are uhfliendly; from those who cry,' 
not without reason, for recognition. We must; not omit 
those who are afar off, nor those who will come about us 
asking ‘questions—what is to be lost, what gained ? Many 
considerations rise up on the instant,, others will crowd 
upon us. Where are my lords of Crawfurd and Atholl ? 
Are the/ behind ,you ? I capnqt see them. What says 
my lord of Lindsay, t^hat very steadfast Christian ? Where, 
alas, is my lord of Morton’s honour?’ 

‘ Sir,’ cried Huntly, fuming, ‘ we can resolves your many 
questions wfyen you have answered* our one. We asked 
you not,* what says one or what says another ? but, rather, 
what says your lordship ? ’ , 

Lord' Mdray smiled. “ Ah, my Lord 'Chancellor, if your 
lordship had not Been so long a stranger to my poor house, 
your question had hardly been put tg> me. • Those who 
know me best, my Jord, do not need to confirm by vain 
assurances my love of country, or desire to serve the throne 
of my "dear sister. Forgive me if I say that, with older 
eyes than yoyr lordship’s, t I take a wider range. I see your 
distresses—perhaps I see a remedy. Perhaps your proposal 
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is one, perhapg it is,a danger worse than the /disease. It 
may be-’ 

He threatened to become interminable, so Huntly, with 
no patience at Command, left hftn in *the midst. With# 
disapproval in every Ijjrim ljne of his face Lord Moray 
watched him go. Heysaid nothing more; and why should 
he say anything, .when a)J vfas forwarding as he wished ? 
He did repeat to the ^Secretary, afterwards and in private, 
that it was sore pity to have the Earl of Morton still in 
exile — a Joying which that ‘worthy misapprehended. 
But here the Councils stopped* though the Queen did n^f, 
but pushed pn,to Berwick, and»reached Edinburgh by rmd- 
Novembed At Craigmillar, where she chose to sta£, they 
were resumed under the# more hopeful auspices o£ Lord 
Bothwell, whom at Jj^st she summoned to her sitje out # of 
Liddesdale. . g , 

This is because jealousy, that canker in the green-wood., 
was groping in her now, though not, even yet, of that 
sordid kind which is concerned»with its own wound. She 
no longer wrote to Bothwell* save on details of business, 
because she conceived her letters distasteful to him; arid 
she would not have recalled him had not Letbington 
assured her of the common need of his counsel. The sort 
of jealousy sfie suffered filled her, rcjfher, with a kind tf noble 
zeal to do him honour.* Although she would not writte to 
him, she could never rest without news of his daily doings. 
So when she heard that he and his Countess were reading 
Petrarch together, many hurt lines, but no vulgar splenetic 
lines, were committed ;to the.ca&ket. 

Elle pour son honneur vous doibt obeyssance, 

Moy vous obeyssant j’en puis r^cev#ir fciasme, 

N’estant, ktnon regret, coftmje elle, vostre femme. # 

She wrote, and believed, that she grudged Lady Bothwell 
nothing: 

Je ne la playns d’aynjer done ardamment 
Celuy qui n’a en sens, ny en vaillance, 

En beauts, en bentd, ny en Constance 
Point de second*, je vis en ceste foy. 

‘God pity this poor lady!’ Des-ESsars bursts forth, 
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having been imparted these outrageous lings. * She who 
could believe that my»Lord 'Bothwell was without peer in 
beauty, kindness, ’find constancy, might very well believe 
»thit shg herself was not jealous of his wife.’ 

Jealous or no, it was jealousy of a'strange kind. When 
her beloved answered his summon'! by attend'ng her at 
Craigmillar, she received hiih with a dewy gratefulness 
\yhich went near to touch him. ‘ You have come, then! 
Oh, but you are good to your friend,’—a speech which for 
the moments. bereft him of speech She askfd after the 
Qpuntess, spoke of her as her sister, pitied lier sitting alone 
at Hermitage, and inspired = the gross-minded man with 
enthusiasm for her exalted mood. 

He,, threw himself into the plotting and whispering with 
wfyiclj the Court was rife, talked long h,Ars with Lethington, 
>was civil to Moray and his ‘flock,’ asihe called Argyll and 
,the rest. Nothing much came of it all. Moray went so 
far as to suggest divorce. Lethington thought much of it, 
and carried it to Bothwell, 'Vjip thought nothing of it. He 
declined to discuss it with her'Majesty. 

‘ Take your proposal to her if you choose,’ ho said ; ‘ lay 
it before her. I know what she will say, and agree with 
her beforehand. This is no way of doing for men, or for 
crowntd women.’ 

He had the rights of it. * What! ’ she cried, ‘ and make 
my son a bastard*! And he to be King of England! I 
think they have had bastards enough on that throne. Your 
plan is foolish.’ 

Lethington was fcpon hi& mettle. He was .o be married 
come Christmas, and, indebted for this prospect to the 
Queen and Bot]hwq]l, was desirous to owe her as much 
more as she would lend him. ‘ Madam,’ he said, * I cannot 
admit my pian to be so dangerous to the 'Prince’s highness ; 
but I will content you yet. Give me leave to devise yet 
once more.’ 

* Devise as you <will, sir,’ said she, ‘ but be quick, or I 
sfiall .begin with devices of my own. You know that a 
foumart in a trap scruples not to pse tooth and claw. And 
he is wise, since soft glaaces are never likely to help him.’ 
Almost immediately she began to cry at the thought of 
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herself in a Jrap, ito cry ancf torment herself,’ says the 
annalist. And one night, at*supper with a few of them, 
she lashed out in a fury at her impotente. ‘ Ah, it is too 
much, what I suffer among you all! I -have borqp him a, 
son, and he would steal kinyfrom my breast. He wbuld 
tip that innocent tongyl with poison that he may envenom 
his mother* IM.am not $o«n quit of this there is but one 
end to it.’ * 

Patience, they counselled. ‘Ay, madam,’ said foolish 
old LivingsJone 4 ‘ patiepce, and shuffle the car t ds.’ 

‘ Shuffle you yours, my lord,’ she said, looking lofty, ‘ if 
you think them worthy of Fortune’s second thoughts. I^or 
me, I knotv a shorter way to end the game.’ 

In private, she mid Bpthwell were in full accord, She 
was to obey him, Sr.Jl,leave him alone. ‘ No quftsjjons, rpy 
soul! ’ he was for <j/er saying to her, half jocularly, half, 
with meaning that she was to be blind, deaf, and dumb.^ 
She shut her eyes and mouth and put her fingers to her 
ears; and in time this becam® a habit. ‘ My prince, my 
master,’ she*said once, and gave him both her hands, ‘ I am 
your servant, and submit to you in all things. Use me 
well.’ He kissed her fondly as he swoje that so he jvould. 

It was after the King had visited her and gone again, 
whither no o*ne knew, that Lethinjjton produced* his second 
plan. As before, he was careful to submit it to Bothwell. 
What did his good lordship.think of this ? The King was 
to meet her Majesty at Stirling for the Prince’s baptism; 
he would be ill received by the ambassadors, and therefore 
mutinous, ptobably vjfith outofy. Lst one thesi, with all 
proofs in his hands, indict him of treason. .Let him be 
summoned to answer, and upon re^isaj, arrestSd. He 
would certainly resist, with violence. The end was sure. 
Now, what did his good lordship \hink ?, * 

His good lordship spoke his plain mind, as he always 
did to Lelhhigton/*whom he scorned. ‘You don’t kill a 
sheep with hounds and horn* Pray, rpy friend, where will 
be my lord of Moray all this while? Will he wjnd the 
horn ? I do not rememljer that that is his way. Or will 
he find occasions to be in his lands ? Or turn his’coat and 
cry, God bless our King-Consort and thrfTrue Kirk?’ 
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Lethingtbn had a late autumnal sfnile, with teeth show¬ 
ing through like the fijst frest. ‘ I wilj telf your lordship 
what he will do. He will see and not see. He will look 
t o» and not behold.’ 

‘ You mean, I gather, th,at he wall be at his prayers, 
looking through his fingers while we 'foul ours ? V 1 

‘ Your lordship is most precisp.’ , 

However, his plan went before the Queen, who gave it 
a gloomy approyal. ‘ He is so clogged with treason, he 
will never run. You will have an easy capture. Let 
nothing be done till my son-be christened. 1 
" Immediately afterwards (she was instructed by Bothwell 
that the project was as vain as wind, because it depended 
upon two unstable things. Firs{, if hq allowed himself to 
be: taken, ,what on earth was to be dqijp with him ? There 
must be an assize. And to which,, side in that would 
Moray lean ? 

She could not answer him. 

‘ No,’ said he, ‘ you aannot; nor can any man in 
Scotland.’ 

‘ I am of ypur mind,’ she said—superfluous assurance ! 

‘Well, then,’ he^went on, ‘let them stir their broth of 
grouts. They are all greedy knaves together: perchance 
one of. another will tumble into the stew and we be quit 
of him.’ 

‘ But if we leave them,’ she .hesitated, ‘ they may attempt 
to take him—and thfjn-’ 

Bothwell laughed. ‘ Nay, I will see to it that they do 
not. Ohj^madam, trust your honest lover, and all shall go 
greatly for ypu and me.’ 

She threw herself into his arms. Trust him ! O God, 
had she not found a man at last ? 

C t. c.' 

When they all met at Stirling to christen the Prince, 
the King was so ill received that, as Lelhihgton had 
expected, he refused to leave his lodging even for the 
ceremony. He was literally alone, without his father, 
without any Scots lord to his name; sitting for the most 
part in a small room, drinking and playing cards. He 
used to ride out ‘at night so that he need not tempt the 
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discourtesy of the jvayfarers ; and once, when/the guard at 
the gate hesitate^ about passingphim in, he flew into a 
tempest of rage, drew, and killed the’ man on the spot. 
Lethington flew from lord to lord. • What better opportunity 
than this? 

Everything was jVEpared, au the proofs gathered in. 
There werS lettefs of his, t(* the Queen-Mother of France, 
to his own moAier, L»dy Lennox, to the English Catholics, 
to the Duke of Norfolk, to certain Jespits in the West. 
One Highgatc brought interc«pted papers.—a chart of 
Scilly, a plan *of Scarborough Castle: and some other 
fellow was _fished up, a bladder full of whispers of a "pTot 
to steal the Prince. Lastly, £0 crown the image of ^perfect 
traitor, there was a draft proclamation of himself as Regent 
of Scotland. Erfoteh here to hang a better maji! * 

‘Well,’ saief fduytly, when Lethington showed Mm'thg 
whole budget, ‘ take your measures, show me my place, and 
meet me at your own time. I’ll not fail you.’• * 

That night Lord Bothw®ll came into the Queen’s 
chamber while she was at fier prayers. She saw him, hut 
pretended that she did not, finished her ro.^iry, and bowed 
her head over it; then got up and kissed him before all her 
circle. Very soon they were alone together. 

‘ I disturbed you,’ he said ; ‘ I pegret it.’ 

‘ Regret it not—it was sweet disturbance. My *heart 
flew faster than my beads.’. 

He took her hand up. ‘ Why ,do you tell me such 
things ? Do you know what disorder they work in me ? ’ 

She pretended th^t she t rr/ist disengage har hand, but 
he would not allow it. 

‘Alas, sir,’ she said, ‘we whip each other, yfcu and I. 
Each is a torrr^nt to the <oth£r. One runs, the other 
chases,—but whither ? ’ 

‘ Quick, quick to the goal! ’ 

‘ Take me thikher in your arms, my Bothwell. Carry 
me, lest I faint by the. way.’. 

‘ No fainting now. The hour is come, and I, with* it. 
I have counsel for you.’. 

‘ Counsel me—I will be faithful.’ 

* I recommend, then, to your clertiency the Earl of 
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Morton, his ^kinsman Douglas of Whittingehame, and all 
their factions.’ 

She pondered the saying, not discerning at first what 
it purported, yet fearing to ask him lest he should be 
impatient of her stupidity. JSo itnant' had ever made her 
feel stupid but this one. ’ L 

‘ Do you wish it ? ’ she askee' him. 

‘ I advise it.’ 

1 They are no friends of yours ? ’ 

‘ They may become so.’•> 

‘ Ana you remember that .they greatly offended me ? ’ 

* "Oh, madam,’ he cried sout irritably, ‘ who has not 
offended you in this wicked' land ? Did not your sour 
brother offend you ? Has not Let,hington offended ? Have 
not Huntly and I ? Believe me, this, ^1 orton has himself 
J?eCn Offended, and by the very man wl>o has offended you 
more vilely than any other. There was one who betrayed 
^ou to the .Douglases, but that same man betrayed the 
Douglases to you. Therefoae I say, if you wish to redeem 
yoyr honour, let Morton redeem his, and yoUr affair is 
done. You force me to speak plainly.’ 

She saw his meaning now, and her eyes grew blank with 
fear. 1 Hush,’ she said, ‘ speak no plainer. Those two will 
kill hin{, ’ , f 

He shrugged. ‘ You speak plainer than I. In advising 
you, however, to %end open letters of pardon to Morton 
and his cousin, I have,,but done my duty, as we had agreed 
it should be. But it Is for your Majesty to follow or to 
leave, as you will. I*„am stihj, the servant.’ 

She went slowly to him, took up his hands and put them 
on her sh&ulders. He let her have the weight. ‘ Now I feel 
your strong hands, Bbthwell.,’ 

‘ It is you'that put therfi there.’ 

‘ It is where they should be. Servants use not so their 
hands, but only masters. And good servants s6on grow 
c to love the yoke.’ Suddenly she dropped to his feet and 
embraced his knees. ‘ I am yours, I am yours 1 Do as 
you will 1 with me and all.’ 

Open letters were despatched to Lord Morton and Mr. 
Archie Douglas, that, on certain terms, they and their 
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factions might gaitj Ipardon and remission 0/ forfeitures. 
On the evening of the same* dayjthe King left Stirling 
without any farewells and sped to Glasgow. 

Lethington, completely fooled* ran •open-mouthed• to, 
Bothwell. ‘ Here is A disoonditure, my lord! I am difmb- 
founded. « Just when Vl were*sure of him.’ * 

‘ Maybe you $ w£re too guite. There will be a vent-hole 
in your body politic.’ t 

‘ My lord, I can answer for the entirety r>f <> Tush, mv 
credit is go^je! I am \jexed to cieath.’ 

‘ I see that it puts you out. But courage, man! you 
will find a \ya yr yet.’ 

‘ If I fifid one now, after this rebuff, it will be owing to 
your lordship’s gooj opinion,’ said the guileless Lethington : 

‘ a sharp spur to ifuj J do assure you.’ _ * 

Bothwell took.hi^n by the arm. ‘ Do you feerso* stfre,’. 
he asked him, ‘ that our man hath not had a fright ? ’ 

‘What fright? Not possible—or I am wot up witlf 
your lordship.’ 

Bothwelf half-closed his eyes. ‘ How do you suppose .he 
would look upon the return of Morton and tjie Douglases?’ 

Lethington started, then stared at .the floor. ‘Ay,’ he 
said—‘ ay ! I had not given that a thought. Man, Lord, 
Bothwell,’ lie whispered, ‘yon’s his death-warrant, #nd he 
knows it.’ 

Lord Bothwell clacked his tongue. 



CHAPTER IV 

0 

SHE LOOKtS BACK ONCE 

JUST at this point in the story I)es-Essars confesses to the 
desire naying been hot within him to IhSsassinate the Earl 
r of° B6tHwell; and writing it down when {he opportunity 
had come and 'was gone, he may well say, * What would 
"have been the pain and loss of dear blood, had I done it, 
in comparison to present anguish ? ’ He is, however, forced 
to admit that he did not meditate so violent a deed for the 
sake of avoiding future disaster, but rather to, make the 
present more tolerable. It was his lot to be much with 
the Queen and her chosen lover; he owns that he found 
the constant fret of their intercourse almost impossible to 
be borne. ‘ I declare before God and the angels,’ he says, 
‘that heCdreadful..lavishing of.herself during these weeks 
of waste and desire caused my heart to bleed. She stripped 
herself bare of every grace of mind, spirit, and person, and 
strewed it in his way, heaping one upon another until he 
seemed to be, wading knee-deep in her charms. Nay, but 
he wallowed in them like a brute-beast, unrecognising and 
unthankful—-a state'of affairs unparallejed since Galahad 
(who was a good knight) lay abed and was* nourished upon 
the blood of a king’s virgin daughter. How different this 
knight from that, let these pages declare j* and my‘mistress’s 
high mind, how similar to that .spending martyr’s. For it is 
mest certain that all her acts towards the Lord Bothwell 
were iAoved by magnanimity. Stripping herself nobly, she 
stood the mqre noble for, her nakedness. She suffered 
horribly: his the horrible sin. Love—in the great manner 
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of it—should be a conflict of generosity ; eithejf lover should 
be emulous ot pai» and loss. * Butj*here she gave and this 
accursed butcher took ; she spent and he got. 

4 1 saw them together at their Various houses of sojourn 
during this winter: Vit Brymen, in Perth, a housfe of my 
Lord •Drummond’s; Tufiibardine, at Callendar* and 
again in Edinburgh. L^ttlfc joy had they of each other, 
God wot! There are, two kinds of lovers’ joys, as I think 
—the mellow and the sharp. The onq is rooted in the 
heart and ^he other in,the senses but both alil^e need leisure 
of mind if they are to bear fruit; for in the contemplation 
of our happiness lies the greatest happiness of all. JWw, 
these twd were never at rest*; they could never lo«k upon 
each other and let, the cjyes dwell there with the thought,« 
My Beloved is ihine and I am his , and as it ij tfow so it 
shall be. No, but Jhey looked beyond each other thrcAigjj. 
a tangle of sin and error, searching until their eyeballs 
ached if haply they might discover a gleam beyond of that 
windless garden of the Hesp*rides wherein was put their 
hope. Fond searching, foha hope! they could never win 
the garden. Her desires were boundless, unappeasable, 
and so were his; for she sought to be perfect slave and he 
to be absolute master. And how was* she to be his* servant* 
who was t>orn a queen ? and hoy he the master h^. sought 
to be, when no empire the world ever saw would have con¬ 
tented him ? But the greatest bar o£ severance between 
them was this : there was no community of interest possible • 
between them. For, to her, this Bothwell was the only 
End ; andito him tlys fair sv/feet Qqpen was osly a Means. 
This is a pregnant oracle of mine, wortfy your travail. 
Perpend it, you who read.’ • 

Des-Essars djd not believe that ‘Lord Bothwell loved 
the Queen. Ht had been oftdn at Hermitage, you must 
remember, and seen the Earl and Countess together. My 
lord w«?s not regardful of bystanders when he chose to 
fondle his handsome wife. > When th # e two were separated, 
as now they were, the observant young man was aware 
that they wrote frequently to each other : Frendh Paris 
was for ever coming and goyig between JLiddesdale and 
his master’s lodging, wherever that might chance to be. 
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He was cerfiin, too, that the Queen knew it. ‘ Paris used 
to deliver to my lord his wife’s letters,, ard he read them in 
the Queen’s very presence, with scarce a “ By your leave, 
ma’am ”; and at such times I have seen her Majesty pace 
about the garden in great misery, pul. at the rowan berries 
untilshe scattered them, plucK at the branches of trees and 
send the dry leaves flying; and once—as I shall never 
forget—she thrust her hand and bare arm into a thicket of 
nettles, and when she drew it out it was all red to the 
elbow, with sore white blotches upon it where, the poison 
had boiled the blood. Her arm went stiff afterwards, but 
slfe never let him know the-peason.’ 

\ 

; After the christening, about Christmas-time, the Earl of 
Morton and his friends came home to Scotland, were intro¬ 
duced‘'into the Queen’s presence by the Earls of Both well 
and Huntly, and upon submission (and their knees) restored 
"to their former estates. She had nothing to say to them, 
but sat like one entranced- looking fixedly at the floor 
while Bothwell made his speefch, and Morton after him, in 
his bluff way, expressed his contrition and desire to be of 
service in the future. Mr. Archie Douglas, one of a crowd 
pf repentant rebels, contented himself with cheering. ‘ God 
save y<uir Majesty!’ was his cry, and Confusion to all 
your j enemies ! ’ whereupon my Lord Morton bethought 
him of thfe real occasion of his recall, and added to his 
speech a few words more. 

‘ Oh, ay! ’ he said: ‘ by our fruits you shall judge 
us, madam,! whether, we be.j gratefujly replanted in this 
dear soil or no. Try us, madam, upon whosoever hath 
aggrieved- you, or endangered your throne, or the thrones 
of them that are to follow -you—try us, I say, and see 
whether our appetites to serve you are not whetted by our 
long absence.' 

She had started and looked hastily at Bothwell,— 
.evidently she was frightened. Her lips moved for some 
time before any sound came forth from them, but presently 
she said that she should not fail tp call for service in the 
field when she required it, ‘But the realm is now at 
peace,’ she added, *Tand I hope will remain so.’ 
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Morton said : ‘ to thaf. Yet be prep^ed, madam, 

as the sailors‘are, jvhen they»lie becalmed upon a sea like 
oil, but see a brown ijaze hang where sky and water meet. 
And, madam, trust yourself to them that are we^therwis^ 
in this country.’ * . 

Sho stammered. f know not what you need fear for 
me—I hardly upcjerstand., ham very well served—very well 
advised—but I ^hank, you for your friendly warning. . . .’ 
She forced herself to speak, but could not make a coherent 
sentence. JSothwell intervened,* and presently tojk away 
his new friends* 

Lord Mprton went to the Douglas house of Whittkfge- 
hame, a Ifeafy place in Haddington, not far from tfie sea. 
Thither in the first ^lays yf January repaired Bothwell and 
Huntly, while thfe Jpueen stayed in Edinburgh*.friendless, 
except for Des-Es.^irs and Mary Seton. ^She passbd men 
days like one in a dream, speaking seldom, kneeling at 
altars but not praying, negligent of her surroundings,” 
sometimes of her person, oniy alert when a messenger 
might be l’ooked for with 8. letter. Often found in te§rs, 
either she. could not or she would not account for them. 
One day she bade Des-Essars go with her letter-carriers to 
Whittingehame. ‘What would you have me do there, 
madam ? ’ h*e asked. 

She played drearily" with his sword-strap. ‘ Do ? What 
do spies in general ? See#—judge for yoiyself—loflk through 
my eyes if you can.’ 

He turned to go, and she caught at his arm. ‘ Baptist,’ 
she said, ‘ \ am in tjie dark,/and hfrrribly afraid. Look 
you, I know not what they "are doing there together. They 
whisper and wink and nod at each other; they'say little 
and mean much., I cannot divihe what they intend—or 
what they wil!b presently ask ihe to do. P saw Archie 
Douglas grin like a wolf that day he was here—I know not 
what he grinned a/. They tell me nothing—nothing! Do 
not suppose but that I trust my lor,d; but, Baptist, find, 
out something. I need courage.’ She lay back exhausted, 
and when he came to j^er waved him off, whispering that 
he was to be quick and go. , • . ' , 

He departed, reached Whittingehame within the day, 
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saw what he|pould—which was precisely nothing, for Lord 
Bothwell was away^ancb Lord, Mortor npt visible—and on 
his road home again heard that the ^Cing lay dangerously 
£11 at Glasgow, of smallpox or worse.* He took that news 
in his pocket, and none that .he.could have gleaned from 
the whispers of Whittingehaiiie coivld have hadneffect so 
surprising. For the first timer, for many a moflth he saw 
his Queen sane, sweet, crying woman. She fell on her 
knees, hiding her face in his sleeve, and gave thanks to 
God. When,, she rose up .and wen^ back to h^r chair he 
saw the' tears' is her eyes. *She asked hifn no further of 
Bothwell and Morton at thqj’r secrets, or of Archie’s grins. 
When 'he came and knelt before her she took his face in 
her hands and kissed it. ‘ God ftath s^ved me, my dear, 
and by yoy,’ she said. ‘ He hath heard my prayers. I am 
suri nOw"that I shall find mercy. O Vqrtunate messenger ! 
O happy soul, Whom thou hast redeemed ! ’ 

^ ‘ Madam,’® he said eagerly, seeing now why she was 
so thankful, * let me go to .Gltsgow. You cannot other- 
wi^ be sure of this report..' The King rtiay be ill, 
an a yet not mortally. Let us be sure before we give 
thanks.’ 

^ She was crying freely. ‘ I have not deserved so great a 
mercy^God, knoweth. I have been near to 'deadly sin. 
Yes, yes—go, Baptist. Go at once, and return with speed.’ 
It was settled that he should taj<e„with him her physician 
and a message of excuse that business kept her from him. 
He went to prepare himself; she to write to Bothwell a 
brave and hopeful letter concerning this streak of blue in 
her storm-packed sky. Before dark iDes-Essars was away 
on a fresh'horse. 


i) f 

Up from ‘WhittingeharYie in a day or «two came Mr. 
Secretary Lethington, very busy; and had private speech 
with the Queen, reporting the councils ofc her friends down 
.there. She listened jdly to hts urgings of this and that. 
Wfeat interest had she now in plots woven under yew trees 
or in panelled chambers, when high Heaven itself had 
declared for h£r quarrel? Did Archie grin like a wolf, 
Morton flush and handle his'dagger ? Let them—let them ! 
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An angel with a flaming sword ’stood on the hAuse-roof at 
Glasgow, and iheir Jitflje rages # were fought. * 

At the end of his Icircuitous orltion*—‘ Well, have you 
ended ? ’ she asked hii#. 

‘ Madam, I have nd mo^p to say.’ 

She.toqk a»scrap of*pape? and scribbled on it with a 
pen. ‘ Reatl thatj if you please, and take it with you back 
again.’ * * 

* Show to the Earl 'of Morton he read { ‘ that the Queen 
will hear no speech of the matter cpranged with him.' 

Bothwell* laughed to see tj^e dropped jpfs, aghast at 
this rebuff. But she, confident # in the help of high Hereto 
—which had plucked her, as* she said, from the bwftk of 
the pit—had recovered all her audacity. And so she waited, 
almost happy again,*for the return of her messenger.* 

Des-Essars was gfme for more than a wtoek ; it was not 
until the ninth day from his departure that ,he brought 
back his report. I know not, what she had expected— 
some miraculous dealing of tonother by which God was 
to signify t that she was set free to follow her desires; 
but whatever it was, the young Brabanter could not end 
her suspense. So far as the doctors could judge, the 
King’s illneSS might be sweated out of him : t thej^v^ere 
trying that when he left. The fe^fer must run its course; 
no one could say that ij must needs end fataHy. Her 
Majesty was to hope, said the doctors ;*and so said Des- 
Essars, giving the word a twist round. To hope 1 She 
was worn thyi with hoping. j 

The King was horrible, he told her, and wore a,taffeta 
mask. He was peevish, but not furious ; hacf note enough 
strength left him for that. He # lay and snapped at all who 
came near him,harmlessly, lik'e a snake robbed of its fang. 
The light hurt his eyes, so he lay in tWe dark ; but, being 
extremely curious §bout himself, he had a candle burning 
constantly beside him, and ,a hand-glass on the bed? in 
which he was always looking at his faSe : a sign of mortyd 
affection of the brain, the doctors considered. Thd Queen 
said carelessly, ‘ Why, wfiat else hath he evej cared for in 
life but his town person ? ’ * 
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She ask^l what he had Replied to iter message of excuse. 
Des-Essars, who fyad not-.b^en allowed to Calk with him, 
and had only seen what he did sej» when the sick man 
t slept, had delivered it«by Standee Through Standen 
'also? catae the answer. The JKingis words were, ‘This 
much you shall say to the'"Queefi: that i wish Stirling 
were Jedburgh, and Glasgow the Hermitage," and I the 
Earl of Bothwell as I lie here; and thejn' I doubt not but 
she would be quickly with me undesired.’ 

She flushed, but not with shame. ‘ Doth he think me 
at Stirling ? ’ CJe is out there; but othervfrise/my dear, he 
i? «ssight enough.’ She turned away with a sigh. ‘ Well, 
whatVsan I do but wait?’ “She was not allowed to wait 

lon g- 

Bothwell came to see her, and stayed'till near midnight 
ini secret talk. It was wild and sfiowy,‘much like that 
night, as Des-Essars remembered, in which Davy had been 
slain, near 9 year ago; one of those nights when the mind, 
unhappy and querulous, calls up every nerve to the ex¬ 
treme point of tension. Th t 'young man, apprehensive of 
any and every evil, kept the watch. He heard the door 
shut, Bothweli's step in the corridor; he flew to the ante- 
_chambfer, hoping that she might send for him. But 
though he waited there an hour or tmore hi miserable, 
suspense, neither daring' to show himself nor to leave the 
place, he'heard nothing. Between two and three o’clock in 
the morning he fell asleep over the table, wrapped in his 
cloak. As once before, she came in, a candle in her hand, 
and awoke-him by touchings his headr , 

He .sprang up, broad awake in an instant; he saw her. 
‘Oh, ycur lace!’ he cried out. ‘Haunted! haunted!’ 
It was a face ali grey, and as still as marble save for the 
looming eyeis. ' „ 

‘You sleep,’ she said, ‘but I keep vigil. Bid me good¬ 
bye. I am going away.’ 

He said, ‘ Where you go, I. go. I dare not leave you as 
npw you are.’ 

She hvas in a stare. ‘ I am going to the King.’ 

‘To the King 1 ’ It horrified him. ‘ You—alone?' 

‘ I am sent: I must go," 
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‘ I go with you.’, 

She shook* her| ht\ad. ‘ cJmnqt. What I do I 
must do myself. Njow bid me good speed upon my 
journey.’ . 

He folded his arms. ‘ i tljink I will not. I think* the 
best wish 4 coAld make* for ybu would be that you should 
die.’ 

This she did iiot deny; but said she: ‘Vain wishing! 
I know that I shall not die until my lo/d has made me 
his. After that it had better be soon.’ 

He askecl hdr, with* trembling voice, what* she wanted 
with the King; for he verily thought that she was gpftig 
there for «n*e dreadful purposfe. She avoided the question. 
The King had been.asking for her, she said, and it was her 
duty to obey hirft. ‘ He is mending fast, they, tdll me; 
and with his hdhlth*h!s strength will return. I had rather ’ 
—she said it with i sick shudder—‘ I had‘rather see him 
before he is able to move.’ 

‘ Madam,’ urged the young man, much agitated, ‘ I 
entreat you*, for the love of Christ 1 You must not toqjh 
him, or qllow . . . He is one sore—hideous—poisoned 
through and through. On my knees I beg of you.^ Nay, 
before you go you shall kill me.’ 

She looked beside and beyond him in her spt, parched 
way; he saw the dooih written plain on her face. In an 
agony, not knowing what, hg did, he confronted hfer boldly. 
‘ I shall prevent you. You shall not go. 

She said, looking at him now with softened eyes : ‘ Oh, 
if it were possible even now th/it I might be as ance I was, 
even now I would say* to thee, my friend, Talge me, O true 
heart, for I would be true like thee! Ah, if* it were 
possible! Ah, if it were possible ! 4 I fer tfreat eyes seemed 
homes of mounjful light; so lorflgingly did site look that, 
for a moment, he thought he had conquered her. She 
gave a shake of the head, and when she looked athim 
again the kindly hue had goye. ‘ But^it is not possible-— 
and-. I am a soiled woman, wounded in the side and denlgd 
by my own bipod; for my desire is not as thine.’ 

* Oh,’ cried he, ‘ what are you saying ? .Do you con¬ 
demn yourSelf? ’ 

2D 
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She shodk her head.' d I neither condemn nor con¬ 
done: I speak the trqth.„ I ache for^my lover; I must 
work my fingers to.”the bone tor him.ti 

Not while I have mine—to worty for,,you—to sin for 
you,’ 1 

‘You cannot. Your fingers are too tendqy.’ B o 

This angered him. ‘Howrcan you say that, madam? 
How can you hurt me so? Y6u know'that I love you. 
Is it nothing to you ? Less than nothing? ’ * 

She said, ‘ It' is mucji. Come, you and I will kiss 
togethef for'tl^p last time.’, She s'rniled a; welcome, held 
otikber arms; sobbing, he put them down and took her in 
his 0W1 instead, and held her-close. There for a*,while she 
was content to be. But when he began to take more than his 
due, she gently disengaged herself, having won her object, 
wHich" wfas to depart without him. Adieu, dear faithful 
Triend,’ she said-— 1 pray for me ’; and'- as he knelt before 
a her, she stopped down and lifted up his head by the chin, 
and kissed him on the forehead, and was gone. After 
that, she was inaccessible to him, her door denied. 

*In three days’ time—on the 23rd of January—she started 
for Glasgow wfth Lords Livingstone, Herries, and Traquair. 
JBothwSll went part of her way, to where the roads divide. 
ffer*4ast public act had been to allow of the marriage 
between Fleming and Lethington. ‘ And now,’ she said, 
‘ I shall have but one Mary left, who came hither with 
four. So endeth'our Maids’ Adventure.’ But if I am 
right, it had ended ldng before. Now she was but a beast 
driven by,, the herdsmen ,to the market, there to be 
cheapened by the butcher. 1 

Of his own riiovfng adventure of the night when, for 
one moment* she assuredly looked back 'Over her shoulder, 
Des-Essars writes 'what I consider his most fatuous page. 
‘ There was,’ he says, ‘ a kind of very passion ,in that clcyp 
embrace ; and I knew, by the^ way she returned my kisses, 
tlyit she was strongly inclined to me. Indeed, she s^ijj as 
much nfhen she told me that it would have been possible, 
at an earlier day, for her to love hie as she had once_ loved 
the King; wilh andour, natf^lj^. like a fanciful child*" in the 
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secret mind, with # %he body *but little conc/rned in the 
matter. 1 But it v*as\too late, fihdi owjied herself tainted; 
he had taught her vice. She coufd be? child no more, girl 
in love no more ; alts, no, but a? thirsty nymph stung, by 
an evil spirit, ever' restless, ever craving, never te be 
appealed, . 

There Is more in the same strain, which I say is 
fatuous. Whether she h*ad a tenderness for him or not— 
and no douft she hati one—she was not revealing it then. 
Far from it, she wanted to escaj*:, and this was her readiest 
way. She* waft at her old .cajolery wh#n she*let him 
embrace and kiss her; and qjaybe she did kiss back/' *It 
is to ba observed that site got her way immediately 
afterwards. 

1 His own repoij stuljjfijs him here. According to hint, sheTlid-not it 
would have been possible^ But oh, that it had been possible. T 
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MEDEA IN THE BEDCHAMBER 

WOMEN, in the experience of french Paris, as he once 
informed a select company of his acquaintance, could only 
j?e fruited to do a thing, and never ,to'‘c’Ause , 'a thing to be 
done. ‘ They will always find a thousand reasons why it 
■Should not be done, or why it should be done another way 
—their way, an older way, n newer way, any way in the 
wojjd but yours. Burn the bbtfts, burn the boat’s, dear sirs, 
when you need a woman to help you, as you constantly do 
in delicate affairs.’ He instanced, as a case in point, his 
fiw^i confidence in Queen Mary, and his master’s want of 
conffCrtmce, when the pair of them rode with heP part of her 
way to Glasgow; and how he was entirely justified by her 
subsequent behaviour. It mad? ljttle difference in the end, 
to be sure; but no dopbt she would have been saved a good 
deal of distress if Bothwell had been as instructed as his 
lacquey. As it is, it, is to ^e feared that he ( fretted her 
sadly. It wag not only heartless to play upon her jealousy, 
to put ht*r so sharply upon her honour, but it was bad 
policy on his part; fbr if the creature of your use starts 
a-quivermg etc the touch of your hand, how,are you served 
if by your whip and' spurs you set her plunging madly into 
the dark, shying and swerving and crocking*her heart? 
.You‘‘wear out your tool before the time. That is just 
what Bothwell did. * 

Thd fact is that, as aforesaid, she was too sensitive an 
instrument for tl his coarse fingers. 'As well give Blind Jack 
,a fiddle of Cremona for hisafcp-room jiggeries. 'If my lord 

404V 
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wanted work from.her which Moll Bawd or ^Tate Cutsheet 
would have done foedter, he sjiouldhave known wiselier how 
to get it than by usiig the only stimulus such hacks coi/ld 
feel. This tremuloi^s, starting, dftcile creature to tye pricked 
on by jealousy, forsooth!, Why, that had been ’King 
Darn ley’« silly way. • I wofild that Glasgow might be the 
HermitagS and myself tl\e Earl of Bothwell as I lie here,’ he 
had said ; and i^ made her laugh and admit the truth. But 
this Bothwell was no finer. ‘ Ohe ! a rrymy weary leagues 
before I win my home! WeH, I am sure.of a.welcome 
there.’ And fhen, when she bent her head to the way, 

‘ Ay, Queens t and Kings, and fell gudemen and wive^fre in 
the like Case. Bed and board—it comes down e’en to that. 
Love is just a flauijty scjrf to draw the eye with. You see 
it purfling at a tvindow, and, think you, that should be a 
dainty white Hand a-working there ! ’ 

She lifted her Tace to meet the driving snow, looked^ 
into the dun sky and saw it speckled with black—her own 
. colours henceforward ! Thus«would she be from her soul 
outwards—sodden grey, ancl speckled with black. J'he 
burden of her heart was so heavy that shg groaned aloud. 
‘You falter, you fear!’ cried that fhdgety brute. Mercy, 
mercy,’ she stammered ; ‘ I shall fail if you speak to — 
The sn< 5 w was falling fast, bu^ there was no win*i^vhen 
she said farewell to her lover at Callendar gate. He fl/ould 
not go in; purposed t*> .ride southward into *Liddesdale 
with but one change of horses, fearing that the wind would 
get up after dark and make the hill-roads impossible. The 
Black Laird of Orrniston, Tjlla, and* Bowton»were to go 
with him; ne left Paris behind to be her messenger if she 
should need to send one. There was no timer to spare. 

‘ Set on, gentleman,’ he said,,‘ I vtill overtake you.’ 

He shook the snow from his cloak, set ft flying from 
eyelashes and beard, drew near to the sombre lady where 
she stood ia the midst of her little company, and £^t his 
hand upon her saddle-bow. • ‘ God spged your Grace upon, 
your goodly errand,’ he said—whereat she gave a little 
moan of the voice, buj did not otherwise respond-—‘and 
send us soon a happy meeting—Amen I ’ * 

She lobked at him piercingly for a Second of time, and 
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then resume^ her staring and glooming. He cried her 
farewell once more P saluted the lord*, and founded over 
thp frozen marsh. One could hear him talking and laugh- 
ing'for a, long way,-and the barking arswers of Ormiston. 

The Queen rode up the avenue to the doors, arid was 
taken 0 to bed by Mary Seton arid Cdrwood. She* kept her 
chamber all that evening and night, but,sent for Paris 
early in the morning. He saw her in bed, thin and drawn 
in the face, very narrow-eyed, and with a short cough. She 
handed fyim a great sack, sealed and tied, and abetter. 

‘Take thesecto your master at the Hermitage. You 
shalkhave what horses you need. In that pack are four 
hundred crowns. You see how much trust I have in you.’ 

Paris assured her that her trust was well bestowed, as 
she shqjjjd find out by his quick return to 'her. 

C She' laughed, not happily. ‘ I hopd' so. ' I came from 
France, and to Prance I go in my need. 

‘ Why, madam,’ says Paris, ‘ does your Majesty intend 
for my country ? ’ 

y'Jo, no. I shall see the land of France no more. I 
spoke of Frenchmen, who are tender towards women.’ 

Paris felt inspired to say that none loved her Majesty 
jjlftre entirely than the men of his nation, who had delicate 
sensT&fiity for the perfections of ladies. And he modestly 
adduted as another example Monsieur Des-Essars, lately 
advanced to be one t of her esquires* 

She coloured faintljr ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ I believe he loves 
me well. Him also I trust—you, Paris, and Monsieur 
Des-Essars.i .j 

Paris fell <upon his knees. She changed her mood 
instantly, 0 bade him begone with the treasure, and rejoin 
her at Glasgow with letters from my lord, 

Paris‘faithfully performed his errand; m spite of the 
snow with which the country was blanketed as deeply as in 
a fleece. • 

‘ Sly lord was gla<j of the money,’ he tells us, * and sent 
Monsieur de Tala away with it immediately. Before I left 
him to°go to the Queen at Glasgow^ he told me of his plot, 
which was: to blow the King up with gunpowder as he lay 
in a lodging at Edinburgh. I said, the King was not at 
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Edinburgh yet. “.No, fool,” says he, “ but he soon will be.” 
He showed ftie {Papers of ajsociaffion, whereon I was to 
believe stood the names of my l<ird himself, of my Lords 
Morton, Argyll* Hijntly, Ruthven, and Lindsay, of Mr, 
Douglas, Mr. James Balfouf, and others. He pointed to 
one nemt far* below the ottters. “ That,” he said, * is of 
our friend the Wljite Rat,”,—fny own name for Mr. Secretary. 
He asked me wljat I thought of it; I told him, I thought 
no good df it. “ Why not, you fool ? ”, he jeered at me. 
I replied, “ Because, jny lord, ^ou do not show, me the 
name of names*” 

‘ Although, he knew entirely well what name I meant, 
he forced* me to mention Monsieur de Moray, and then was 
angry that I did so^ He, said that lord would not meddle. 

I said, “ He is wise.” Then he began to jump^ljput the 
chamber, hopping Trim board to board like a crow \fritb his 
wing cut. “ My lord of Moray 1 My lbrd of Moray! ” 
cried he out. “ He will neither help nor hinder ; but it is 1 
all one. It is late now to change advice—as why should 
we change for a fool’s wdrfl such as thine? If we Ijave 
Lethington, blockhead, have we not his master ? ” 

‘I said, No; for those gentlemen who interested them¬ 
selves in the late David had Mr. Se’cretary, and ‘thou g ht 
they had the Earl 1 of Moray also.. But they found oy^meir 
mistake the next day, when he came back and, rounding 
upon them, turned evenj one of them out. 

< << Well,” he cried—“ well! Wh^t then ? What is all 
that to the purpose ? Did he not sign my .bond at the 
Council of.October ?,” Thai* bond ,w$a what* we used to 
call “ Of the Scotchmen’s Business,” because all present 
signed a paper in favour of the Queen, which waS not read 
aloud. I admitted that he Jiad* sighed ‘it; but I was not 
convinced by that. • I considered that it pledged him to 
nothing. I thought it my duty to add, “You are my 
master, *my lord. • If you command me in this I shall serve 
you, because in my opinion, it is the business of sertfSftts tq 
obey, not tq advise. But I say, for the last time, Bev^are 
the Earl of ^Moray.” My master began to rail ahH swear 
at his lordship—a natural but vain thing, to do. I was 
silent. 
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‘ The nekt day after, he told me that he had revealed his 
plan to Morisieur Hob. of .Ojmiston and to his brother-in- 
l^w, my lord of Hunt!/. It I had dared I should have 
asked him whether my, lady the Cc^intess had been in¬ 
formed ; and I did ask it of her,jvoman Tories, who was a 
friend of mine. But Tories said that, so fatfc as she, knew, 
the Countess never spoke with my lord about the Queen’s 
affairs. , 

■ ‘ I was curious about another thing, exceedingly curious. 
“Tell me, my dear Tories,” I said, “our lord and lady—are 
they stifi go<£d f friends ? ” From the way that' she looked 
at me, her sly way, and. grinned, I knew the answer. 
“Th§y are better friends, my fine man, than yo’u and I are 
ever likely to be.” I said something gallant, to the effect 
that there might be better reasons, ana played some little 
foo^shness or other, which pleased her’ verj- much. Next 
‘morning I started to go to Glasgow With letters for the 
Queen’s Majpsty.’ 

That was on 26th January, the very day when Mr. 
Secretary Lethington was marlied to his Fleming. Paris 
helrd that he took her to his house of Lethington, but (as 
he truly adds) 'the affair is of no moment, where he took 
her^or ’whether he took her at all. ‘ It was long since she 
TiaorSiieen of the Queen’s party ; indeed* I Always under¬ 
stood that it was a love-fnatch between them, entered into 
at first sight; and that Mistress pleming had been alienated 
from her allegiance from the beginning.’ Paris was sorry. 
‘ She was a r pretty and a modest lady, in a Court where 
those two graces were seldom, in partnership.’ 

He lea/neef at Glasgow that the King was still very sick, 
and the Queen in’ a Ibw condition of body. It seems that 
when she had reached the house she.woVljJ not have the 
patient informed oPthe fact, and would not go to him that 
same night. Some of the Hamiltons h%d met, her on the 
road,‘"and returned with her ii\fo the town. There was a 
fulj house, quite a Cburt, and a great company about her 
at supper. Lady Reres Was there, an olq*»fne*>d of her 
Majesty’s,.and of Lord Bothwell’s' too, and Lord Living¬ 
stone, full of Lis pranks. ’ He, it seems, had tallied the 
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Queen finely about her despAn'dency and ldhg silences; 
said in a loud* whiiper that he was t eac^y for 4 toast to an 
absentee if she would promise to* drink to the name he 
would cry; and. although she would not do it, but shook 
her head and looked awa^, his broad tongue was always* 
hovering «boiJt Both wall’s name. It is to be supposed that 
he drank ft) many distant friends, for Bastien, the Queen’s 
valet, told Pari^* that his lordship grew very blithe after 
supper. ‘V you will* believe me, Paris,’ he said, ‘ as her 
Majesty was warming her foot at the fire,'leaning upon this 
Monsieur dfc Lfvingstohe’s shcjulder, his joljy lordship took , 
her round the middle as if sjie had been his wencfu afid 
cried out*upon her doleful \%age. “Be merry,” sa^s he, 

“ and leave the dumps to him you have left behind you.” 
She flung away from him as if he teased her, but ^allowed 
his arm to be ftherh k was, and his hardy hand too.* 

Great dealings fc 4 the Parises and Bastiens to snigger at.* 

I suppose it is no wonder that they unqueenqd her, since, 
however fast they went to worjq it was never so fast as she 
did it to herself. They telf Ihe it was always the way with 
her family, to choose rather to be easy in low company tTian 
stiff with the great folk about them. The common sort, 
therefore, loved the race of Stuart, and the lords detested 
it. But w<* rfiust follow Paris if we are to see tjie Qy/&nT 

Though he delivered his lettefs as soon as he arrived, 
he was not sent for untij late at night. The King's man, 
Joachim, took him upstairs, saying as they went, ‘ I hope 
thou hast a stout stomach; for take* it from rye, all is not 
very savourv up here.’ 

Paris replied that he had Seen so long in the service of 
gentlemen that their savour meant little to Kim, even that 
of diseased gentlemen. 

‘ Right,’ sayg .Joachim ; 1 right for thee, my little game¬ 
cock. But thou shalt not find the Quein in too merry pin, 
be assured.’. 

Carwood, her finger to hpr lip, met him in the cotfidor,, 
passed him in through the anteroom,'and pulled aside the 
heavy cuntaJffc ‘Go in softly,’ she said, ‘and be chrefulof 
your feet It is very d&rk, and the King sleeps. In with 
you.’ 
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She drew back and let the curtain drive him forward. 
Certainly it was plaguy dark. He saw the Queen at the 
% end of the charftber Writing a letter, haloed in the light 
-pi a single taper. She looked up when she heard him, but 
did not beckon him nearer; so*, he stayed where he was, 
and, as his eyes grew used to 'the glBom, loolted about him. 

It was a spacious room, but, low in the Veiling, and 
raftered, with heavy curtains across the-windows, which 
were embayed. A great bed was in the midst Af the wall, 
canopied and crowned, with plumes at the corners and 
hangings on alk sides but o»e—the door s^de.'" He could 
not <*ee the King lying there, though he could hear his 
short breaths, ‘ like a dog’s 5 with its tongue Out ’; but 
presently, to his huge discomfort, he made out a sitting 
figure diose tp the pillow on the farther ’side, and not six 
paces from him across the bed—mail or woman he never 
knew. It might have been a dead person, he said, for all 
the motion ‘-that it made. ‘It sat deep in the shadow, 
hooded, so that you could not see its face, or whether it 
had a f ace ; and one white Kahd supported the hood. It 
did not stir wjien the sufferer needed assistance, such as 
water, or the turning of a pillow, or a handkerchief. It was 
a--sil ent witness of everything done and to be gone through 
withV'gave. me lead in the bowels, as they say, "the horrors 
in the hair.’ 

It may 1 have been Mary Seto;i,,or a priest, or a watching 
nun; at any rate, it terrified Paris, his head already weakened 
by the burden of that fetid chamber. The air was over¬ 
powering, tainted‘to »?ournesi., seeming to clog ( the eyelids 
and stifle thejight. 

By add by the Queen beckoned him forward, putting 
up her finger to enjoin a soft tread. He came on like a 
cat, and 1 stdbd within torching distance her, and saw 
that she was kneeling at a table, writing with extreme 
rapidity, tears running down her face. There was* a silver 
o crucifix in front of her, to which she turned her eyes from 
time to time, as if referring to it the words which cost her 
so muSfi to put down. Once, after a frenzy of penman¬ 
ship, she held s out her hands to it‘in protest; then rever¬ 
ently took it up arid kissicf it, to sanctify so the “Words she 
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was writing: ‘ The .good year ’send us that uod knit us 
together for efer fdr the most ^faithfil couple tnat ever He 
did knit together.’ Paris knew vlry &ell to whom sh< 
wrote so fully, who yas to read ^his stained, passionate 
letter, ill scrawled on scsapj of old paper, scored With 
guilt, blotted with sharrteful tfcar.s, loving, repentant, Wilful, 
petulant, unspeakably loy§l &nd tender, all by turns. At 
this moment the fCing called to her. 

He lay, you must *know, with a handkerchief over his. 
face. Paris had believed him ttsleep, for hjs breathing, 
though short, was regular, and* his moaning* and the work¬ 
ing of his tqngpe counted for little in a sick man’s slumber. 
But while* she was in the thick of her work at the tame he 
coughed and called put t<» her in distress, ‘ Mary, O Mary ! 
where are you gofie^? ’ And when she did nqt answer, but 
went on with tne uns^inning of the thought in her’mind,, 
and let him call, ‘ IVfary, O Mary 1 ’ Paris, looking from one 
to the other—and awfully on that shrouded third—found 
blame for hfr in his heart. 

She finished her line, got”up, and went to the foot.of 
the bed. .‘ You call me ? What is your pleasure ? ’ 

‘ His pleasure 1 Faith of a Christiap ! ’ thinks Paris. 

The King whispered, ‘ Water, in Christ’s name’; ajid 
Paris heardfthe clicking of his dgy tongue. Nevertheless 
he said, ‘ Let me fetch you the water, madam.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ fetch at .you. And I, would that one of 
us could be drowned in the water.’ 

He poured some into a cup and took it to h»r. 

1 Give it him,’ sayg she, _ ‘ ^ive it feimr I dare not go 
nearer.’ 9 ' , 

The King heard that, and became sadly agitated. He 
wriggled his legs, tossed aboyt, aftid began to wail feebly. 
In the end shea had *to take it, But ymj coulcf see that she 
was nearly sick with loathing of him, natural and other¬ 
wise. Fbr to say nothing that she had to lift the handker¬ 
chief, that he was hideous, his breath # like poison, sfTe was. 
so made that only one could possess her at a time.^ ^If she 
loved a man she could # not abide that any other ’should 
claim a right of her—least of gill one who .had‘a title to 
claim it. 
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The wafer cooled his fever for a tirpe and brought him 
vitality. He talked, babbled, in the mnddm way of the 
wery sick, plungifig headlong into the heart of a trouble 
and flying out before owe can help with »a hand. But he 
was quick enough to see that she did not respond readily, 
and* sly enough to try her fcpon themes wkich die .judged 
would be stimulating. He confessed with facile tears the 
faults of his youth and temper, begged.her pardon times 
and again for his offences against her. ‘ Oh/l have done 
wickedjy by, you, my lova, but all's over now. You shall 
see how well we will do together.’ ' ' 1 

§aid she, ‘ It will be better to wait awjiile. Talk not 
too riHuch, lest you tax yours'elf.’ " 

He rolled about, blinking hia,sightless eyes. ‘Do not 
be hard jipon me ! I repent—I tell you *that I do. Pardon 
t m?, rtiy Mary, pardon my faults. Let us 1 be as we were 
once—lovers—Vedded lovers—all in hll! ’ Paris saw her 
sway, with, shut eyes, as she listened to him. ‘ I would 
have you sleep now, my lord. Jt will be best for you. 
Ygu tire yourself by talking.* ! 

He begged for a kiss, and, when she affected not to 
hear him, grew very wild. It was a curious thing that she 
then, watched by Paris with wonder. She dipped the 
tipi.'fcf her .two forefingers in the cup of water, and, putting 
them together, touched the back of his hand with them. 

‘ Ah, the "balm of your cool swept lips ! ’ he cried out, and 
was satisfied. But wjhen he asked her to kiss his forehead 
she, in turn, became agitated, laughing and crying at once, 
and rocked herself about before she could repeat the touch 
of her two wet fingers on so foul a place. Again he 
sighed Ms content, and lay quiet, and presently dozed 
again. ‘ { 

She left him instantly and went <back f to her writing. 
She wrote fast; tfie fierce pen screamed over the paper: 
‘You make me dissemble so much £hat h am afraid 
therebf with horror. . . . You almost make me play the 
pyt of a traitor. . . ! If it were not for obeying I had rather 
be dekd. My heart bleedeth at it. . . .’ And again, 
‘ Alas 1 I* neyer deceived. anybody, but I remit myself 
wholly to your will. Stfn’d me word what I shall do, and 
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whatsoever happen .unto me I tvill obey you. . . . Think 
also if you wMl no* find some invention mote secret by 
physic; for he is to take phasic it Crtiigmillar and tha 
baths also, and shall jjot come forth for a long time^ . . 

‘. . : It is very late; <yid although I should neve» be 
tired in writing to you* yet I will end after kissing your 
hands. Ejteuse my evil writing and read this over twice. 

. . . Pray^emenper your friend and write to her, and 
often. Lows me always as I shall love you.’ 

She put a bracelet of twisted hair in betweep the sheets, 
made a pacltet <3f the vftiole, apd beckoned ,P5ris to follow 
her into the next room. ‘ Take^you this,’ she said, ‘ whithdr 
you know*well! and tell my lord all that you have'seen 
and heard. He will leayi so that I am a faithful and 
obedient lover. Ana if he should be jealous, and .ask you 
in what manne*r I'h&ve behaved myself here, yoir rr^y 
show him.’ So speaking, she joined her two forefingers, as 
he had seen her do before, and touched the, table with 
them. He was not likply to, forget that, however. It 
struck him as an ingenious 3rftl quaint device. 

1 If my }ord need me,’ she went on, ‘ he can send you to 
Linlithgow, where I shall lie one night. Thence I shall go 
directly to Craigmillar with the King’s litter. It fs lat^ 
and I must*go to .bed, if not to sleep. Other .womerf he 
abed, comforted, or to*be comforfed before daylight ;»but 
that cannot I be as yet. J^pw go, Paris.’ 

He said, ‘ Madam, be of good heart. * All things come 
by waiting.’ 

She sighed, but said nothing. He.made his, reverence, 
and away. 
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KIRK G’ FIELD 

The Earl of Both well returned to Edinburgh the day 
before the Queen was to leave Glasgow, and sent for Des- 
Essars to come to his lodging. ‘Baptist/ he said, ‘I 
understand, that her Majesty will be at Linlithgow this 
night, with the King in hisjitter.. She will look to see me 
there, but I cannot go, with all my affairs in this town 
o$ of train and no one to overlook them but myself. I 
desire you, therefore, to go with the escort that is to meet 
her, and to give her this message from me: “It has not 
be&V found possible to accommodate the King at Craig- 
milkr, but a house has been got for him near Saint-Mary- 
in-the-Field, and properly furnished. Please your Majesty, 
therefore, direct his bearers thither.’” 

He made him repeat the words two or three times until 
he was sure of then?; thenuadded, ‘ If the Queen ask you 
more concerning this house, with merit to know more , and 
not for mere curiosity, you shall tell her that it is near the 
great house of the Kamiltons, in the which the Archbishop 
now lodges.a‘She will be-satisfied with di^t, you will find, 
and ask you no more.’ 

Des-Essars understood him perfectly; but in. case the 
reader do not, I shall remind him that this Archbishop 
Hamilton of Saint Andrews was brother of the old Duke 
of Ch&telherault, of whom he used to hear in the beginning 
of this book—one of the clan, then, which disputed the 
Succession with tfee Lennox Stuarts and was regarded by 
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the King as an hereditary enemy,’ with a blood»feud neither 
quenched noj# quejnchable. That same Archbishop, when 
the Queen wis at Stirling fof the«bapfism, scaring of the 
King, recall of M,ortop and the resLof the deeds done thqre, 
had been restored to his consisterial powers, an<? put at 
liberty to„binc? and lo<gse acSording to his discretion and 
that of Saiflt Peter his master. There had been some talk 
at the time as fb why tte had been so highly favoured, 
and the o^nion’commonly held that he was to divorce 
the Queen from the King. Th*it was n6t French Paris’s 
opinion, forgone? In Edinburgh now, at any rate, ?vas this 
Archbishop Hamilton with the keys of binding and loosing 
in his hands, ’not as yet rrm&ing any use of them' and 
lodging in the great family house without the city wall. 

Well, the escort? departed for Linlithgow, De%-Essars 
with it. This k wftafc he says of his adored ifiistressr 

‘ I think she wa» glad to see me, as certainly was f to® 
see her looking so hale and fresh. Her eyes were like wet 
stars; she kissed me twice qt meeting, with lips which 
had regained their vivid .scarlet, were cool but not dry. 

I hastened to excuse my Lord Bothwell on the scon?of 
affairs. “’Yes, yes, I know how pressed he ?s,” she replied. 

“ I know he would have come if it had been possible. He 
has sent me the best proxy by you.” I told her that 
Lord Hunfty would fos here momently, but she made a 
pouting mouth and a little grimace—then looked slily at 
me and laughed. 

* I rehearsed faithfully my Lord Bdthwell’s message, and 
could not see that she was particularly,interested in the 
King’s actiAl lodging—though that’ is by no means to 
imply that she was not interested. It is due*to any that I 
never knew any person in all my expefl-iertee of Courts and 
policy so quick & sjje not ofily*to conceal "her thoughts, 
but also to foresee when it would behove her to conceal 
them. Lt w^s next to impossible to surprise her heart out 
of her. * , 

‘ She asked me eagerly for Edinburgh news. I told her 
that the Hamiltons were in their own house; th*«Arch¬ 
bishop there already, artd my Lord of Arbroath, expected 
every day; She said in a simple, wosderfng kind of a 
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way, “Why, the Hamilton house is next neighbour unto 
the King’s, I suppose?” , 

r ‘ “ Madam,” I said, f‘ it is. And so my Lord Bothwell 
md me remind your Majesty.” 

‘ She' laughed ; a little confusedly. “ Better the King 
should not know of it,” she skid. He hates that family, 
and fears them, too. But that is not extraordinary, for he 
always hates those whom he fears.” 

*■ ‘She asked, was my lord of Morton ip" town? I 
replied that he was, with a strong guard about his doors 
and a goodly company within them, as' Mr. Archibald 
Douglas of Whittingehame and his brother, Captain 
Cullen, Mr. Balfour of FliSke, and others like him, and 
also the laird of Grange. To him resorted most of the 
lords of the new religion; thfey, nSmely, of Lindsay, 
Ruthven, Glencairn, and Argyll. My- lord of Bothwell, 
'however, lodging in the Huntly house, d^ad a larger follow¬ 
ing than the Douglases; for all the Hamiltons paid him 
court as well as his own friends. She did not ask me, but 
I told her that her brother, my< Lord Moray, kept much to 
hiihself, and saw few but ministers of his religion, such as 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Craig, and Mr. Secretary Lethington, 
who (with his wife) was lodged in his lordship’s house, and 
worked with him every day. , " 

‘ She stopped me here by looking long at nle, and then 
asking shortly, “ Have you heard anything of my Lady 
Bothwell ? ” which' confused me very much. I could only 
reply that I had heard she had been indisposed. “ I am 
sorry to hear it,” said she in, quite an ordinary tone, “ and 
am sorry also for her, when- she finds out th*t her sick¬ 
ness is n»t wnat she hopes it is. You have not seen her, 
I suppose?” I hadTiot., 

‘ “ I have reen her in illaess,” she pursued. “ It does not 
become white-faced women to be so, for to be pale is one 
thing, but to be pallid another. When the transparency 
departs from a complexion of ivory, the residuum is paste. 
° I myself have not a high colour by nature : yet when I am 
ilfj* as <I»am now, I always have fever, and look better than 
when my. health is better. Did you not think, when you 
saw me first tfiis morning, that I looked well ? ” 
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1 1 had thought .she looked ho’th beautiful and well, and 

:old her so. .6he was pleased ' 

«<i i i 0 ve you, Baptist, when ycAi lo&k at me like that., ■ 
and your words.find, echo in your eyes. Now I, will tell 
vou that the ioy of seeing you igain had much to say to 
my gQod»,look,s. But i think that women would always 

rather look* well than be well.” , 

< a^on as jny Lord Huntly had come in and dined, 
we departed from Lirtlithgow. Her Majesty rode on with 
that lord, Lord Livingstone and the others* leaying me 
behind witlf M*. Ersk*ine and the ladies, »to conduct the 
King’s litter safely to the house prepared for him. J did 
not see W face nor hear hfm speak, but understood that 
he was greatly better, yis hand, which was often outside 
the curtains, waving about, looked that of^a,clean, man. 
He kept it out* there* my Lady Reres told me, in tffe bppe. 
that her Majesty vlould see and touch it* Once, when it 
had been signalling about for some while, her ladyship 
said “’Tis a black shame there should be a mans hand 
wagging and no woman’s tft-slip into it.” So then sh* let 
him get hold of hers ; and he, thinking he had the Queens, 
squeezed and fondled it until she was .tired. We got him 
by nightfall into a mean little house, set in a garden the 
most disconsolate and weed-grown that ever you saw. It 
was a wild? wet eveni’ng, and as we went 
Row the deplorable inhabitants of that street of' «* w a ™ 
wicked dens were at their doors watering us. As we came 

face. Therifc was perthed in'old raven on the gable-end, 
that croaked like any philosopher in the dump#; and as 
we set down the litter in the roadlva^ he flapped h,s 
ragged wings tjvfte ®r thrice, add flew off lifto the da , 
trailing his legi behind him. The pebple thought it an 
ill omen* . ’ 

Here, for the time being, I forsake Des-Essars, and tjgt 
for two reasons: the first, that I have a man . did 
knew more ; the second: that what little the ^ raba "J* 
know he Mid not care to tell. A more than, comm 
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acquaintance with his work assures me that his secret pre¬ 
occupied hin. from hereabouts to the end—*hat Secret des 
Secrets of his which he thought so important as to have 
written ^his book fqr nothing else but to hold it. We shall 
come upon it all in good time, and see more evidently than 
now we do another, and whaf we n?ay call supererogatory 
secret, which is that he grew bolder in his passion for the 
Queen, and she, perhaps, a little inclined to humou* it. But 
for the present we leave him, and turn to the brj^ic narrative 
of one who knew’nearly everything that was to be known, 
and could hazyd a sharp guess at things which, it almost 
seems, could never perfectly be known. I mean, of course, 
our assured friend French Pa. is—bought, once for all, with 
a crown piece. 

French Paris asks, in his bright waj?, ‘ Do you know 
that lane tnal runs straight from the Cowgate to the old 
‘house by the Blackfriars—the Blackfijjars’ Wynd, as they 
call it ? ’ Ypu nod your head, and he continues. ‘ Well, 
towards the end of that samp lane, if you wish to reach the 
convent house, you pass through the ancient wall of the 
cityr by a gate in it which is called the Kirk o’ Field Port. 
This will lead you to the Blackfriars’ Church, but not 
until you have turned the angle of the wall and followed 
the road round it towards the left hand. Within thatj 
angle stands another d-hurch, Saint Mary - of- the - Field, 
which hae nothing to do with what I have to tell you. But 
mark what I say now. You go through the Kirk o’ Field 
Port; you r turn to the left round by the wall; on your 
right hand c at nq, great distance along, you behold a row 
of poor hovels at right angles to your present^ direction— 
doorless ccablns, windowless, without chimneys, swarming 
with pigs, fowls, and filthy children ; between them a very 
vile road full of holes and quags and qroken potsherds. 
That is called Thieves’ Row, and for the best of good 
reasons. Nevertheless, behind those little pig%’ houses, 
on either hand, there are gardens very fair; and if you 
venture up, above the thatch of the roofs you will see the 
tops of*fine trees waving in a cleaner air than you would 
believe possible, and find in the full middle of this Thieves’ 
Row, again on either hand, a garden gate right* in among 
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bhe mean tenements. That which* is on the right hand leads 
into the old Jllaclilriars’ Garden, a'great tangled place of 
trees and greensward with thickets interspersed; the othel, 
on the left hand, belongs to the gar.den of thp house 
wherein they lodged the Kjng when they had brought.him 
from Qlasgow* Above* the gate could once be seen the 
gable-end elf tne house itself*; but you will not see it now 
if you lo«}k for ;t. And tf you stood in the garden of his 
house andMookdd out over the boskage, you could sdt 
the hotel of the Lord Archbishop of Samt ^.ndrews, the 
Hamilton House. Usefully enough, as it tyrfied out, there 
let a little door from the corner .of the King’s garden right 
upon the Arch*bishop’s house? 

‘ To tell you of the King’s lodging, it was as mean as 
you please, built ®f rough-cast work upon arch^ rubble 
and plaster, with a flight of stairs from th£ grourfd-lyvel 
reaching to the first|floor—the piano nobilet save the mark f 
Upon that floor was a fair hall, and a chamber in which 
the Queen might lie v^hen stfie chose, wardrobe, maids’ 
chamber, cabinet, and suchlike. The King lay on the 
floor above, having his own chamber for his great Bed, 
with a little dressing-room near by. His servants, of 
whom he had not more than three of four, slept dbme jn 
the passage and some in the hall; except hjs chamber- 
child, who 'tay in the "bed-chambSr itself, on or below the 
foot of the King’s great bed. Now those stairs of yrhich 
I told you just now led directly from thd garden to the hall 
upon the first floor ; but out of the Queen’s chamber there 
was a door giving on to a flight of wopd$n steps, very con¬ 
venient, as hereby site could tome in* and out of the house 
without being disturbed. All this I observed for myself, 
as my master desired me, when .NelSonf the King’s man, 
was showing mg Jlow, ill furnished and meanl}» found it was 
to be the lodging of so great a gentleman. 

‘To say.nothiyg of the garden, which, in that winter 
season, was miserable indeed, I was bound to agree that, 
the house wanted repair. Nelson stfbwed me where die 
roof let in water; he showed me the holes of fats, tne 
track of their runs acrflss the floors, and tfye places where 
they had gnawed the edges of the do®rs. “And, if you 
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will believe me, 1 Paris,” salcbhe, “ there is not so much as a 
key to a lock in the wholes crazy cabin.% * TWs was a thing 

S ' ich I was glad.'to have learned, and to toring to my 
ster’s knowledge whqn, at the last,moment, he thought 
fit tp acquaint me with his pleasure. ' I had heard, in out¬ 
line, .what it was, on the day . before I went; to the .Queen 
at Glasgow; but I will ask you to believe that he told me 
no more until the morning of the day wh^n I received his 
eommands to go to work. This is. entirely trjle ; though 
it is equally true'that I fqund out a good deal for myself. 
My master, yoq must understand, head not a faol under his 
authority. No, no! 

‘ f did not myself see the Queen for tw6 of three days 
after the King’s coming in, though I took many letters to 
her and brne back her replies. When I «ay I did not see 
her ; ffcai is k lie: I did—but never to speak with her, 
'"merely as one may pass in the street,! I was struck with 
her fine looks and the shrill sound of her laughter: she 
talked more than ordinarily, and .never spared herself in 
the dance. Once, or maybe twice, she visited the King in 
his c lodging—not to sleep there herself, though her bed 
stood always r6ady, but going down to supper and remain¬ 
ing till late in the evening : never alone; once with the 
Lords Moray and Argyll, and once w,ith (among other 
company) her brother, the Lord Robert, and' a Spanish 
youth vety much in his confidence. As to this second 
visit,* Monsieur Des-Essars, who was there, told me a 
singular thing, 1 nameiy, that this Lord Robert had been 
moved to (mpart.to. the Kijag the danger he lay in—that 
is, close to the Hamiltons, and with* my Lord Morton at 
large and* in 'favour in Edinburgh. Now, for some reason 
or another, it seems that his Majesty repeated the con¬ 
fidence to the Queen herself just as I c ha^e told it to you. 
Whereupon, said Monsieur Des-Essars, she flew into a 
passion, commanded the Lord Robert into h£r presence, 
^arid when he was before her, the King "lying on his bed, 
*bade him repeat the story if he dare. My Lord Robert 
laughed* it off as done by way of a jest, and the Queen, 
more and. more angry, sent him away. Now, here comes 
1 Des-Essars himself it is to be'observed, omits this story altogether. 
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what I call thj cream of the jest. .“You may judge from 
this, Paris,” laid M. Des-Es»ars tp m% “.how monstrous 
foolish it is to suppose that the Queen devises some rqi^s- 
chief against her consort, or slices the counsels' of t any 1 
of his enemies. For certainly, if she did, she would not 
provolie them <nto betraying, her in his own presence/ 

‘ I thanked his honour, but when he had gone I burst 
out laugffing to ’mysejf. Do you ask why ? First of aU, 
none knew‘better than M. Des-Essars* how the Queen 
stood with % regard to. her husband, and Why ftiy lord 
of Morton had been suffered to come hom'e. None knew 
better than* he, except it vsete the Queen herself,'that 
the King was to be removed, she standing aside. Very 
well: then why, did M* Des- Essars try to hgodwink 
me, except in jhe-h^pe to gather testimony 8n ‘aU‘ sides 
against what he feared must take place ?, But why ‘did* 
the Queen bring my Lord Robert face to face with the 
King, she knowing too well that his warning ha*d bones and 
blood in it*? Ah ! that "is were delicate webbery: she was 
a better politician than her young friend. To begin vMth, 
there was no real danger; for the Lord* Robert knew 
nothing, and was nothing but a windbag. His confusion, 
therefore (he was at heart a coward), would give the King 
confidence. a But, secondly, I am aure she still ’hoped ,that 
his Majesty might be removed without my master’s aid. I 
think she said to herself, “ The King gains his health *—as 
indeed he did, with his natural skin atming back again, and 
the clear colour to his eyes—“ and with health,^ she would 
reason it, “his choler*vill return. Ttt’confront these two, 
with a lie Between them, may provoke a qtiarrfl. The 
daggers are handy: who can say what*tha end of this may 
be? One of two giishaps: the King will kill L or d. Robert, 
or Lord Robert*th£ King; either way will be good.” 
Observe, I know nothing; but that is how I read the 
story. 

‘ Now, all this while my master was very busy, very briSk 
and happy, singing at the top of his voice as he w.ent about 
his business—as he always did on the, verfje of a great 
enterprise; but the first precise informatiqp I haS that our 
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work was clpse at hand was upon 9th; February, being a 
Sunday. My master lqdging> at the Lord Hiintly’s house 
ijjt Jthe Cowgate, I was standing at the doorat, maybe, seven 
o’clQck In the morning ; \plack as Hell it was, but the cold 
not extraordinary. There cj&rri'e some woman ( flown the 
street with a lantern swingings and stopped' quite close to 
me. She swung her lantern-light into my face^and, the 
moment she saw that I was I, began,to speak irran urgent 
way. She was "Margaref Carwood, one of the Queen’s 
women* '<■ 

• ‘“Oh, Paris,” she says, “I have been sent express to 
you !' You are to go down Vo the King’s lodging and fetch 
away the quilt which lies on the Queen’s bed there.” 

‘ I knew this quilt well—a hdfndsomq, piece of work, of 
Genoh. velret,* much overlaid with gojd thread, which they 
-say had belonged to the old Queen. , 

‘ I asked, “ By whose order come you, my good Car- 
wood ? ” for I was not everybody’s man. 

* She replied, “ By the Queen s own, given to me by 
woPd of mouth, not an hour since. Go now, go, Paris. 
She is in a rare fluster, and will not rest.” 

‘ “ Toho ! ” I say, “ she disquieteth herself about this 

quilt.” . r 

‘And Carwood said,<f‘ Ay, for it belonged-to her lady 
mother, and is therefore worth rubies in her sight. She 
hath’ not slept a wink since she' Woke dreaming of it.” 

‘To be short, this gave me, as they say, food for 
thoughts. 'Then, about thq eleven o’clock, as the people 
were coming out fr’dm their sermon, I had ,more of the 
same prpverfcler—and a full meal of it. Judge for your¬ 
selves when I teK ycu wjth what the vomiting church doors 
were byzzii?g. My lordi of Moray had left" Edinburgh 
overnight and gone northward, to Locfelbven, to see his 
mother, the Lady Douglas. He had taken secret leave of 
the Queen, and immediately after was aWay. Oh, Monsieur 
de Moray, Monsieur de Moray! is not your lordship the 
afchetype and everlasting pattern of all rats that are and 
shall be ip the world ? 

‘ Now, putting,,the one- thing on the top o£ the other, 
you may* believe, that I was not at all surprised to get my 
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S aster’s orders the, same day, to convey certain gunpowder 
am Hamilton f?ouse through’ the King's garden into the 
Queen’s chamber so soon as it was*quite dark. There ymi 
have the reasorf why the quilt hfed been saved. • Powtfe, 
Dalglelsh, and Patrick Wilsqn were to help me; Monsieur 
Hob d’OCmist^n would*show*us how to dispose of our’loads 
and spread the Jrain for, the slow match. In Hamilton 
House fh ,lay, ngark you well! I will make the figs jn 
the face o£ anybody* who tells me that the Hamiltons 
were not up to the chin in ttffe affair. How should we 
use their Ifous’e without thoir leave? There were the< 
Archbishop and Monsieur^ <i’Arbroath involved. . But 
enough 1 * It is obvious. And I can tell you of another 
gentleman heavily jnvohied, no one more certainly than I. 
It was my lord of Huntly : yes, gentlemen, rjo 4 ess*a,man. 

‘It fell out hbout ‘the five o’clock that, judging It dark^ 
enough for far mole delicate work than‘this of powder¬ 
laying, I was setting out to join my colleagues by Hamilton 
House, when my Lord Huntly sends down a valet for me 
to go to his cabinet. I had Rad very few dealings withjhis 
young nobleman, whom (to say truth) I l^d always con¬ 
sidered something of a dunce. He was as silent, as his 
sister, my master’s lady, and, after his fashion, as good to 
look upond You •never saw a str^ighter-legged. man, nor a 
straighter-looking, nor’one who carried, as I had thofight, 
an empty head higher in the air. That was m^ mistake. 
He was an old lover of the Queen’s, jvhom she fancied less 
than his brother Sir Adam. He, that Sir Adam, had been 
bosom-friend of Monsieur De^Essars.when the pair of them 
were boys,/and had ’shared the Queen’s favours together, 
which very likely were not so bountiful as commcfh rumour 
would have them. He certainly was a*fiery youth, who may 
one day do gre§.1*(y. • But I adm’t that I had held tny Lord 
Huntly for a want-wit—and that I was very much mistaken. 

‘ I went tip and into his cabinet, and found him standing 
before the fire, with his legs spread out. 

‘ “ Paris,” says he, “ you* are off on an errand, of y«ur 
master’s, I jalouse; one that might take you not a Hundred 
miles from the Blackfriars’ Garden.” 

‘ I admitted all this. “ I ’might Cell you^ he says, 
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“ that I knbw "that errand of yours, f and share in the 
enterprise which directs it. Maybe you* hav«k been shown 
rfty name upon a parchment Writing : I know that you are 
L in>your paster’s confidence.” <, . 

‘ I replied that I had Inderstpod his lordship had been 
made, privy to my master’s thoughts in mapy matters, as 
was only reasonable, seeing the relationship between both 
their lordships: upon which he said, “Ydy are a/ 3 ly little 
dCvil, Paris, but have a kind of honesty, foo." Q I thanked 
him for his good 'opinion ; e and then he says, looking very 
Jhard at me, “'Ypur master is,now abroad upbn Chis weighty 
business, and has left me to. order matters at home. Now 
mark'me well, Paris, and fail hot in any particular, at your 
'extreme peril. The train is to be gut to J>roof at two o'clock 1 
of the morning by the bell of Saint Giles' * but not a moment , 
before'.' Vou d/e to tell this to Mr. Hobbie Ormiston, who 
Will report it to. your master. Do yon swear upon your 
mother’s sopl in Paradise that you will deliver this 
message?” he says. I promised* and, what js more, I 
kept my promise; but at the^-fime I thought it very odd 
that*my master, generally so careful in these nice under¬ 
takings, should 1- have left the all - important direction of 
time when to so dull-Vninded a person as my Lord Huntly. 
To add to my bewilderment, Monsieur Hob also, when I 
gave Aim the message, tcfld me that ’he had had it already 
from his lordship, and had repeated it to my master. 
Immediately afterwards we set to work at our little pre¬ 
liminaries, aqd were soon sweating and black as negroes. 

‘ That night thc^re .was a supper in the hall of the King’s 
lodging, the Queen tieing thftrd, my toaster, tRe Earls of 
Huntly aid Argyll, the Lord Livingstone and others, with 
the King lying 6n h couch that he might have their 
company. They were marry* enough, at ^eir meal, for I 
was working close by and heard them; and I could not 
help reflecting upon the drollery of it—£or it was« droll— 
that here were executioners <^nd patient all laughing 
together, and I behirfd the party wall laying the table (as 
it were) for an ambrosial banquet for one at least of the 
company. . It is impossible to avoid these humorous 
images, or I find it co. 
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‘ Bastien the Breton had thaf very morning bfeen married 
to Dolet—both Qteen’s servants. She # had been at their 
mass, and (loving them fondfy, as »she Vas prone to lovi 
her servants) intandecj to be present at .the masqug of thfe 
night and to put the bridle to <bed. She, my master, 
Monsiqur*de Huntly, apd Mistress Seton were all ta go; 
they were flt Vds supper in their masquing gear. My 
master’s Vvas verjr rich, ) 5 eing of a black satin doublet 
slashed with^clotn of silver, black velvet trunks trussed anti 
tagged' with the same. My lord of Huntty wag all in 
white. I dili nt>t fairly see tlje Queen’s gqwti, which was 
of a dark colour, I think of claret, and her neck and bosofh 
bare. I remember that she "had a small crown of daisies 
and pearls, and a collar ofjthe same things. 

‘ At eleven o'clock, or perhaps a little after, J^ie^Queen’s 
linkmen and carriers were called for. Nelsorf told nse tjrat 
she kissed the King very affectionately, and promised to 
see him the next day. He was positive abopt that, for 
(being curipus) I asked.him it he had certainly heard her 
say that. 

* “ Oh, yes,” he said, “and I’ll tell you why. The King 
caught her by the little finger and held hef. ‘ Next day, 
say you?’ he asked her. ‘ And when ’will you say,'“This 
night,” Maty?’ 

‘“She lmighed and*swung herliand to and fro, and his 
with it that held it. ‘ Soon,’ she said, ‘ soon.’ ” t 

‘ This is what Nelson told me : he wtfc never the man to 
have conceived that charming scene *of comedy. Well, to 
continue, my master was to escort hey Majesty out of the 
house, the grooms gbing Befbre witli torches. Her litter 
was in Thieves’ Row, as you may believe when y®u reflect 
that our train of gunpowder extended flown her private 
flight of steps, atfos* the gafdefl to the door* which gives 
on to Hamilton House. All my work lay on that side, 
and there I .should have been ; but by some extraordinary 
mischance it happened thaf I was just outside the door, 
when my master led her Majesty oflt, and so—in a full 
light of torches—she came plump upon me. 

‘ That was a very dnfortunate incident,, for. I was as 

ck as a*charcoal-burner. But there k was: ^came full 
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tilt upon her and my lord, and saw her,, face in the light of 
the torches fis fair „and delicate as a flbwer^and her eyes 
Exceedingly bright’and iumiffous, like stars iii midsummer. 
She wag whispering and^laughing on my master’s arm, and 
he (somewhat distracted)'saying, “ Ay, ay,” in the way he 
has when he is bothered and vishes~to be quiet. 6 - 

‘But at the sight of me flht.against the wall she gave 
a short cry, and crushed her bosom with her ftfee hand. 

God ! O Gocj,! who is this ? ” ’ 

‘ She % caugjit at my master’s arm. By my head,’ I had 
given her a fright—just as the colliers of ofd gave that 
Couqt of Tuscany who thought they were devils come to 
require his soul, and was converted to God, and built 
seven fine abbeys before he died H^r mouth was open ; 
she djd •potobreathe; her face was all white, and her eyes 
f wei£ ail black’. v 1 

‘ “ Pardon, madam, it is I, your servant, poor French 
Paris,” I said ; and my master in a hurry, “ There, ma’am, 
there ; you see, it is a friend of ours.” 

‘^When she got her breatfi n again, it came back in a 
flood, like to suffocate her. She struggled and fought for 
it so, I made sure she would faint. So did my master, 
who put his hand behind to catch her and save the noise 
of her fall. She shut her eyes, she tottered. .'Oh, it was 
a bad affair! But she recovered herself by some means, 
and jlid her bravest to carry it off. “Jesu, Paris, how 
begrimed you are ! she said, panting and swallowing ; and 
my master damned me for a blackguardly spy, and bade 
me go wash myself. ; 

• ‘ It is true o I was behind the door,’but most ! Talse that I 
was spying. God knows, I had enough secrets to keep 
without smelling‘for moi'e. JBut that was not a time to 
be justifying 0 myself. My master tcok ^e Queen away 
immediately, Mistress Seton with her. Afterwards I 
hqard my Lords Argyll and Livingstone depart — but 
.not M.° de Huntly. I saw him again before I went out 
myself. 

‘ I flr&ited about until I heard the King helped up to 
bed by his servants; I waited a long time. They sang a 
psalm in lys chamber, and talked afterwards, laughing and 
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humming airs. JThey had the boy to amuse them with 
fooleries: Hfavqn* knows whaf they .did qf did not. ( I 
thought they would never finish.* Finally, I heard tfce 
King call, “ Gobd-rfight all,” sa’£ the lights put ®ut, &nd 
made a move at my best* pace tfe get home, clean myself, 
and bfe re^y .for the Others*. Going through the garden 
along tlje edge*o£ my powder-train, I met somebody, who 
called out, “ It is I, the Earl of Huntly,” and then said, 

“ Remember you of my words ? It is now past midnight. 
Fire nothirjg until yqu hear the strokes of two. More 
depends upon that than yofl can understand. Now £e« 
off.” I wished his lordship good-night, and he replied, 
“Go you to the devil with your nights.” So off I 


went. # 

‘ We all made ready, and assembled in g<jpd*titfte.at the 
door of our house in the Cowgate: my master, M. Holj 
Ormiston, M. de *Tala, M. de Bowton, * myself, Powrie, 
Dalgleish, and Patrick Wilson. There may have been 
more—it seemed to mfi tfyi| Sane or another joined us as 
we went—in which case I know not their names. .We 
went down by the Blackfriars’ Wynd, meeting nobody, 
through the Kirk o’ Field Port, and round by tjie wall 
to Hamilton House. A light was burning in the upper 
window of**that mansipn, and wa.^ not extinguished so^ long 
as I was there (though they tell me it was blown out after < 
the explosion); but no* man came oqt to join us at the 
appointed place. Half the company was stopped at the 
corner of the town wall by my master’s orders: he himself, 
M. d’Ormiston, and. I went .Into thtf gkrden ;• and just jis 
we entered, so well had all been timed, l heard baint 
Giles’ toll the hour of two.' I lights tjie train T and then 
we all went back* joined the.otl^rs (who had seen nothing 
dangerous outside the wall), and returned by thd way we 
had come—no one saying anything. We may have been 
half of* the way* to the Gate—I cannot say—when the 
darkness was, as it were,* split asuyder as by a ar 
lightning—one of those Sheeted flames that illumine a 
whole quarter of the sky, and show in the n ) 1< * st /*J a ££ e .. 
core of ijitenser light. And .whilst we reeled before it 
Came the crash and volley of the noise, |s if al 4 He 
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loosed about r us. What; became of our betters I know not, 
rmr what became of any.' ^'or myself) J ttyll you fairly 
trjat I stooped and ran°as if 'the air above me were full of 
cfl^frig dtvils. 

‘ By some fate or othe? I ran, not to the city, but along 
the wall of the Blackfriars’ Garden,' a long, way past the 
Gate, and lay down in a sort of .kennel there was while I 
fetched up my breath again. Then, not daring to*go back 
to the Wynd, for I was sure the whole town would be 
awake, I considered that fhe best tiling for me to do was 
to i climb that garden wall, and lie hidden within it until 
the citizens had wondered themselves to sleep. So I did, 
without' difficulty, and felt my way through brakes and 
shrubberies into what seemed to be an open space. I lit 
my laat£mycaqd found myself in a kind of trained arbour, 
oval, or'circular in shape, made all of clipped box. In the 
middle of it were a broad plat of grassland a dial: a snug 
enough place which would suit me very well. It appeared 
to me, too, that there was a settle on the far side; on which 
I co,uld repose myself. Good ! 1 would lie there. 

‘ The path of light made by my lantern showed me now 
another thing—that I was not the only tenant of this 
garden. There lay a man in white midway of the grass. 

“ Oho,” thinks I, “ I will have a close "look ,?t you, my' 
friend, before I settle down.” Peering at him from my safe 
distance, I‘‘saw that he had anotke- beside him; and made 
sure that I was on the edge of an indiscretion. If here 
I was in a bower of bliss, it became me on all counts to 
withdraw. But first I. must be .sure : too much depended 
upon it. I drew nearer : the fight fell upon thole two who 
lay so stiff. My heart ceased to beat. Stretched out upon 
that secret grass, with his eyes staring Jiorribly into the 
dark, lay" the King whom I had gone forth to slay—stark 
and dead there, anS the dead boy by his side. By God 
and His Mother! I am a man of experience, tvith no call 
So be oh punctilio with dead rnen. But that dead man, 

I am not ashamed to say, made me weep, after I had 
recovered myself a little. 

‘ God has shown me great mercy. I am not guilty of 
the King’s death, no'r is my master. I should have supposed 
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that my Lord Huntly killed Mm, to save the‘Queen from 
deadly sin, a«d *oould then have ’umjerstoqd his urgent 
instructions to me not to go to wo»k bdfoffe a certain hour. 

If that had been so, $11 honour to*him.. I say, so i should 
have supposed; but one, little* circumstance made? me 
hesitate. » Near by, oy the* same grass plat, 1 found a 
velvet shod, wftjdch I took back with me into town. It 
was purchased qT me afterwards by Monsieur Archibald 
Douglas, that grey-headed young man, for six hundred 
crowns; ancl I believe I might* have had double.. That, 
mind you, tald tne a tale 1 

‘ The King had been smothered, I consider. There 
were no wounds upon him of any sort, nor any clothes but 
his shirt. Taylor, the boy, was naked. 

‘ There, gentlesnen, you have a relation of ®iy fhare in 
these dark facts, told»you by a man whose position {as you, 
may say) between c#ie world and another i» likely to sober 
his fancy and incline him to the very truth.’ 

French ^aris, a jaunty dog-*-with a kind of brisk, dog’s 
fidelity upon him which is ft *better quality in a rascal t^ian 
no fidelity, or perhaps than dull fidelity—has very little 
more to say to you and me. 
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THE RED BRIDEGROOM 

Margaret Carwood, the Queen’s woman, had a tale to 
tell, if !jhe could be got to repeht it. ' She had undressed 
her rrtisfress, who came in exceeding'y late, from Bastien’s 
masque, and put the bedgown upon-her: then was the 
time for Father Roche to come in for prayers—if any 
time were left, which Carwood could not think was the 
case. Would her Majesty, considering the lateness of the 
hoift, excuse his Reverence ? 

But her Majesty looked wildly at Carwood and began 
to rave* * Do you think me leprous, Carwood ? Am I not 
to be prayed with? Why, this is treason! v And she 
continued to shiver and mutter, ‘Treason! treason!’ until 
the woman, terrified, called up the chaplain, and he came 
in with the rest of the household and began the accustomed 
prayers. Gradually the Queen composed herself, and you 
could hear her voice—as usual—above all the others, 
leading the responses.' • - ■ 

In the midst of the psalms of the hour, Carwood said, 
there struck on all cars a dull thud, like the booming of 
water upon ?. rock in the sea; the windbws of the house 
shook, and litter was heard to fall behind the wainscot. 
Then complete silence—and out of that, Jar off in the city, 
refee a low and long wailing cry, ‘ as of one hurt to death 
'and desolate.’ Father Roche, who had stopped his Gloria 
Phtri At the first shock, when he heard that cry, said 
sharply, ‘ 0 King of Glory, what’s that ? ’ and stared at the 
window, trembling like a very old man; and nobody else 
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was much bolder than he. But (he Queen* stiff as a stone, 
went on whege ha* had left off, driving the *vords out of 
herself, highfcr and higher, «fastej' and faster, 1 until sHb 
finished on a shrill,^fierce note Sicujt erat in pfincipio, 
et nunc, et semper, et in scccula fccculorum. Amen’;• and 
only stopped there because ^t was not her part to begin 
the next ptaln^ • 

A staange midnight picture! There was Father Roche, 
the old Dominican, looking all ways for danger, twittering 
before*the bandies and cross;.there Lfcs-hjssar.^ on his 
knees, with, hi* white* face peaked and tgut; there poor 
Carwood, her apron over her head, swaying about; thefc 
old Mothef Rercs spying \\ 4 <?kcdly out of the corners of 
her eyes at Mary Livingstone, stern as thunder. Erskine 
with his white staff' stooc! at the door, two digging pages 
about him ; in.the" midst, at her faldstool, the slim* feyer- # 
bright Queen in he^ furred gown, praying aloud, she alone, 
like a nun in ecstasy. With Father Roche ;« extremis, 
Des-Essars was the firgt to Relieve the strain by boldly 
intoning the versicle; but* <hcre were no more praters. 
Carwood and Livingstone took the Queen to bed, and 
Livingstone stayed with her. Carwood says\hat she herself 
slept ‘ like drowned weed.’ When Livingstone wo*kc her 
next morniag, shejicard the great bell tolling at $aint Giles’. 
She asked fast of the Queen, and^vas told she was ‘ qftict.’ 
She did not dare any more questions, and rcm;*incd until 
mid-day inmate of the only house in town which die! not 
know the news. 

Mary Livingstone would %ay nothing to a»y one: in 
fact, so grim were hci* looks 1 that no one cared to question 
her. Lady Rcres kept her chamber. At nine o'tlock the 
Earl of Huntly came up, with ayer/fiAd face, and was 
taken to the Queen’s Jx;dchanfbei*door by Dc^Essars, who 
went no farthei* himself, but hung aboht the corridor and 
anteroonj ip case he might be sent for. Before long ljc 
heard the Queen in distress* crying and talking at tmee, a 
flood of broken words; an<£ whiles, Kord Hun tty’s voice, 
sombre and restrained, ill calculated to calm her. PMsently 
Mary Livingstone opened the door, and he h<yrd the Queen 
calling for him : ‘ Baptist, oh, Baptist, come—qui<^c, quick ! ’ 
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‘ Go to Her,’says LivingStone drily; ‘ this is beyond my 
powers.’ ■ € ' ' 

* He ran into 'the room, and saw her lying half-naked on 
Her bed, face downwards, her hair al 1 over her eyes. She 
looked like one in mortal agony. 

‘ Oh, madam, oh, sweet madam-’ he began, being on 

his knees before her. 

She lifted her head. ‘ Who calls me ? ’ 

She sat up, and parted her hair from her face with her 
fingertips. He saw her transfigured, flushed like one with 
a heat-rash, ‘and her eyes cloudy black, giazeJ and undis- 
c'erning. She was in a transport of feeling, far beyond his 
scope; but she knew him, and cleared in his sight. 

‘ Baptist, the King is dead.’ 

‘ Qeed, ^nadam ! Oh, alas 1 ’ 

( She gripped him by the arm and v steadied herself by it. 

’ She read his ve^y soul; her eyes seemed to bite him. And 
she answered a question which he had not asked. 

‘ How should I know who sle\" him ? How should I ? 
I know not—I do not ask—ntbf need you—nor should you. 
But there is one who had no hand in it—be you sure of 
that. Let none call him murderer—he did nothing amiss. 
Do ydu hear ? Do you understand ? He is clean as new 
snow—and I—and I—clean as the snow* Baptist. O God ! 
O God! ’ 

She loosed his arm and flung herself down, shaken to 
pieces by her hard sobbing. Her face had been dry, her 
eyes tearless. If she could not weep, he thought, it must 
go hard w’th her. Livingstone came into the room and 
went to her help. She used no ceremony, got nto the bed, 
and drew the poor distraught creature to her bosom, 
whispered to her, 1 kiSsed- and stroked her, mothered her as 
if it were one of her own children she Wa,s tending. The 
Queen clung to her. Lord Huntly drew Des-Essars aside, 
into the embrasure of the window. 

‘ Listen to me, Monsieur Des-Essars,’ he said : * I speak 
to you because I ‘know that you are in her Majesty’s 
confidence. It is very necessary that her friends should 
understand what I am going- t6 tell you. My Lord 
Bothwell ( had no part in the King’s death. It is true he 
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intended it—I do yot attempted conceal ?hat*from you— 
and even thajfc he*went farther tharl intent; ljut the King 
was dead before he came. He had»his own plans, and laid 
them well. But»thei£ were other plans pf which hadn/o 
suspicion.’ Des-Essars wcjuld ha,ve spoken; Lord Huntly 
put a hand over his moqth. ‘^ay nothing. Ask me not who 
did it. I vffas i!$iere, and it done. I believe that it was 
just, and will an^tver for my part when it is required of me.’ 

* My lord^’ sai 3 Des-Essars, ‘ your secret is safe with m§! 
I will'only say this: If that parson of whopi yoyi spake 
had no part an flhe deed, then jhe is free.’ 

‘She is free,’ said Huntly. ‘.I saw to that.’ 

‘ You saw to it—you ? ’ 

‘I saw to it. It,was I,who deceived—that person—and 
delayed his plans. There was a time, long ^go^wjicn I 
played her false. She trusted me, believing in my honesty, 
and I forsook her. m I have never been able to forgive my-* 
self or ceased to call myself traitor until now. Ayd this time, 
when she Ijas trusted me but little, I have served her.’ 

‘ I hope you may have staved her, my lord, but-’ 

‘ Man,’ said Huntly sternly, 1 what arc your hopef or 
mine to the purpose in a case of the sort*? Do you not 
know her better ? She would have hdd him, had Hfe been 
soaked in blood. .Well! now she can have him. clean.’ 

Des-Esscfrs knelt down and Kissed the other's hand. 

‘ My lord, you have givjq me a schooling in great love. ■ 
If the time comes when there shall be need of me, I *hopc 
to prove myself your good pupil.’ 

‘Get up,’ said Huntly, not pleased jvith tyis tribute; 
‘they serve best wh6 talk" least. But you may be sure 
that the time is at hand when there will be *nce 4 of more 
than you and me.’ He looked sadly <Sutt)f window, across 
the red roofs, iiyto the slowly brightening sky. Des- 
Essars was silent. * 

They, anaounced the Earl of Bothwell. The Queen put 
hdMc her hair and wiped hgr eyes—for Mary Livingstone 
had thawed her hard grief. .She coveted herself up to the 
neck. Bothwell came in, with a low reverence at the door, 
and made room for Livingstone to go out. ,She. swept by 
him like a Queen-mother. Qaeen Ma»y beckoned him to 

2 F 
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the bedside, 'and' gave him both her hapds to hold. ‘ Oh, 
you have come to nje ! Oh, you have come to? me 1 ’ was all 
s r he could Say! *Shte coiold ncft speak coherently for her full 
heart. »He bent* over and kissed her ; and for a time they 
remained so, whispering brokenly to each other and kissing. 

‘ Have you heard Huntly’s talc?’ she asked him aloud. 

He was now sitting composedly by her b/!d, dne leg over 
the other. . 

‘Yes, yes, long ago! We have had our talk together.’ 

She (jnger^d the counterpane. ‘ Belike he told you more 
than I could Win of him. He will tfame nd nalnes.’ 

Bothwell laughed shortly. 

‘ He is wise. Names maliS mischief. I could wish his 
own were as well out of that as, mine is. Heard you of 
Archie's, shge ? ’ 

Sbe' had not. He told her of Paris’s discovery in the 
garden ; they both laughed at Archie’s^ mishap. Bothwell 
supposed it .would cost him five hundred crowns to redeem. 
We know from Paris that it.cost him six. 

My Lord Bothwell’s opinibh, which he expressed with 
great freedom, was that Morton and the Douglases-had 
killed the King soon after he had been put to bed. The 
body Had been cold‘ when Paris found it—cold and stiff. 
Then there .was a woman, who had been talking with her 
neighbours, and found herself under examination in the 
Tolbooth 'before she could end , her tale. She lived in 
Thieves’ Row. She declared, and nothing so far had 
shaken her, that a tick or two after midnight she had heard 
the scuffling of many feet in the road, and a voice which 
cried aloud, ‘ Pity me, kinsmbn, for fne love of Him who 
pitied all“the world ! ’ She heard it distinctly; but, being 
in bed; and accustomed to hear such petitions, did not get 
up, and soon°after fell asldep." Also therti. }iad been heard 
a boy crying, • Enough to break your heart,’ she said. 
Bpt it had not broken her rest, for all that. This was the 

.story, and- ‘Well, now,’, says my Lord Bothwell, 

‘ what else are you t <5 make of that ? ’ 

* DeS*-'Essars, watching the Queen’s face undef this 
recital, saw th$ clouds gather for a storm. Lord Huntly 
had listened to it vrith unmbved face. At the end he said 
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gravely,' He wasjqng dying ’; and.no ofte spoke or moved 
for some miriutes* until the Qifcen. suddenly*h^d her faoc 
and sobbed, cfnd cried out tha^ she Wished ^he herself were 
dead. Lord Bftthwell, at that, f>ut his arms aBout lifer 
with rough familiarity, lifted het half out of bed to his 
own breaSt, kissed her*lax ltps, and said, ‘That wilt*thou 
unwish within \hese few ctyys. What! when thou art thine 
own mistress anp all ? No, but thou wilt desire to live 
rather, to be. my dear bom fort and delight. For now, look 
thou, rhy honey-Queeiij thou anfl I are to gcjt our*bliss of 
one another* She, not responding by wdbd or sign, but 
struggling ajid striving tc 5 be of his arms, presently he 
put her ck>wn again, and left her. Iluntly followed him; 
and they went up to the Gouncil, which was set for noon. 

‘ I remained kheeling by her,’ says Des-Esfers?,‘tvhilc 
she lay without motibn, until presently I found that she 
was in a heavy sleep. When I went downstairs I heard 
that Mistress Livingstone had left the Court tfhd gone to 
her husband, Scmpill, at*Bcy.rets.’ 

The silence of ’the town during those fisst few days of 
doubt was a terrifying thing, enough t*> try the nerves of 
the stoutest man ; it drove the Queen to such dangerous 
: excesses of Exaltation and despondency that all*hcr friends 
' were on tenterhooks to get her away before the storm 
(which all knew must he«brooding) should burst. • For 
what could it portend but a storm, 4his fatal silence, this 
unearthly suspense of clamour and judgment? • It was not 
that the citizens merely hcljl # their tostgifbs frofti rumour,: 
it was more literally ‘silence ; they talked not a^ all. If 
you walkedup the Netherbo\$ or rouru] tty: porch of Saint 
Giles’; if you hung about thy tytlckcnbooths^at noon or 
ventured any o£ trie nvyuds at sun - setting—wheresoever 
you went about Edinburgh, you heard the padding of feet 
sparsely ©n the flagstones ; but no voices, no hawkery’ cries, 
no women calling their chiMren out pf the gutters, nor 
bickering of men in the ale-shops, nor laughter, nor tewaii- 
ing. The great houses were closely shut and guarded; the 
Lords of the Privy Council transacted their business behind 
dose doors' messengers came and went, nqne questioning; 
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the post came gal toping down the hill with a clatter which 
you would have thought ehough to opdn eviry window in 
the High Streetand sh6w you every pretty giH at her best. 
Btft no*' So long as the King remained above ground, 
Death kept his wrinkled hand, upon Edinburgh and made 
the place seem like a burying-ground, whose pebple were 
the mourners, crouched, whispering, againsCthe walls—and 
all together huddled under the cold spelfof the graves. 

This continued until the day of 'the funeral, by which 
time it was absolutely necdssary that the Queen should be 
got away. She agreed—was eager to go ; anft, before she 
went, saw the body of the- King, which lay in the Chapel 
Royal, upon a tressel bed, dressed up in the gilt cuirass and 
white mantle which in life it had worn so bravely. Mary 
Setor. and«Des-Essars, who took her in, were so relieved 
, to find’their anxieties vain that they had no' thought to be 
surprised. ‘N6t only did she stand-and look upon the 
corpse without change of countenance or any sign of distress, 
but she had her wits all at command. The first thing she 
said was, “ He looks nobly lying there so still: in life he 
was ever fidgeting with his person,”—which was quite true. 
And the next thing was, “ Look you, look you, he lies just 
over Davy’s grave ! ” And then she remembered that we 
were within one montl) of the anniversary pf that poor 
wretch’s undoing by this very dead; she reminded us of it. 
Without hny more words, she -emained there standing, 
looking earnestly at him and round about him ; and bade 
one of the priests who watched go fetch a new candle, for 
one was nearly spent So far as I could ascertain, she did 
not kneel or offer any prayer ; and alter a time she walked 
slowly afway, without reverehce to the altar—a strange 
omission in her—or any looking back. Nor did I ever 
hear hef, of Tier own motion, speak of him again ; but he 
became to her as' though he had never been—which, in a 
sense that means he had touched or moved aer, he never 
had. Before the funeral celebrations she went to my Lord 
Sfiton’s house, and there remained waiting until the Earl 
of Both well could find time to visit her, full of projects, 
very sanguine and contented. She said to me one day, 
“ You think my maids have forsaken me ; you grieve over 
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Livingstone and JFJeming. Of the.last t say nothing ; but 
I can fetch ^Livingstone back to me «yhen<ifer I choosy. 
You shall see.” And she did it before verr long.’ ^, 
On the night' following the funeral the profound silerite 
of Edinburgh was broken by ff long shrill cry, as "of a< 
wanddring,maji. Seviral pCople heard him, and shivered 
in their.beds ; oidy one, bolder than the rest, saw him in a 
broad patch of .moonlight. He came slowly down 
midst ,of the Canongate, flap-hatted and cloaked ; and as 
he went, nojv apd agaijn he threw up his hcajl towards the 
moon, and cried, like one callihg the news*‘ Vengeance ©n" 
those wljo*caused me to slip*!'innocent blood! O Lord, 
open the heavens and pour down vengeance on those that 
have destroyed the innocent! ’ Upon the hushed city the 
effect was terrible, as you may judge by^ tltis, Vhnt no 
windows were 'opened and no watchman ventured to stop, 
the man. But ne.tt morning there was feftind a bill upon 
the Cross which accused Bothwell by name flf the deed. 
It drew a*crowd, and fhei^i? by one consent, all tongues 
were loosened ai;d all pens set free to rail. The Q*iccn 
was not spared ; pictures of her as the fNrcu, fish-tailed, 
ogling, naked, malign, made the walls shameful *lhc 
preachers .took up the text and shrieked her name ; and 
every night, the shrouded crier w«jnt his rounds. Thc > Red 
Bridegroom was on all tongues, the Pale Bride in all men's 
thoughts. , 

The Earl of Bothwell, strongly guarded as he was, took, 
or affected to tqke, no notice of the clamour*; but Archie 
Douglas became ve/y unc;$y, and* iflduced* his coujin 
Morton t/havc the nightly brawler apprehended. He was 
therefore taken on the fourth nigjjt, §nd shut up in a 
pestilential prisoy called the,Thy?Ps Pit, where no doubt he 
shortly died. 4fttt Ifis words lived after,him, and he testified 
through all men’s tongues. Among the many thousand 
rumoufs that got about was one, intolerable to Bothwell, 
that the Earl of Moray w;ts about tc^rcturp to Edinburgh? 
and, in the absence of the Qlteen, act for the general good of 
the realm. It was said, also that Morton was in correspond¬ 
ence witfy him, and that it was py his orderssthaf Mr. James 
Balfour, parson of Fliske, was to be arrysted and confined 
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to his own house. 4 Adding to these things the daily letters 
pf the Earl 'of Leano.x to the Privy Council*, appealing, in 
a father’s 'name (to“ the honour of Scotland ; adding also the 
Qheen’r letters Vo himsefif, my Lord Dothwell jifdged it wise 
to depart the town; so went down to her Majesty in the 
country, to Lord Seton’s house, where she still lay. 4 And 
as he rode out of town, close hemmed in <1he ranks of his 
own spearmen, he heard for thefirst time,that name which 
Viad been his ever since tongues bega .11 to wag~ ‘ Ay, there 
he goes? for his wages, the’-Red Bridegroom.’ 

The night of his coming, old Lady Reres made mischief, 
if" any were left to be made ;■ .for after supper, fiddlers being in 
the gallery, what must she to do but clap her hands to them 
and call for a tune. ‘ Fiddlers,’ says she, ‘ I call for “Well 
is me sinca> I am free ” ’; and she got it too. Lord Both- 
, well give one 1 of his great guffaws, and held out his hand 
at the signal ; the Queen laughed as she took it and was 
pleased. They danced long and late. But next morning 
my Lord Seton made some kind of excuse, and left his own 
hoi^e, nor would he come back to it until the Court had 
removed. With him went the Earl of Argyll. 

These departures were the signal for the most insensate 
revelry—led by the Queen, insisted upon by her, satisfying 
neither herself nor her lover, nor any of her friends. Des- 
Ess&rs and the few faitiiful of the old stock looked on as 
best j:hey could, always in silence.. Not one of them would 
talk to another, for ,fear he should hear something with 
which he would be forced to agree. Le Secret des Secrets 
is extremely reticent over this insane ten days, in which 
the Queen—jt must be said—was to be seen (by- those who 
had the l neart to observe) wooing a man to sin ; and when 
he wduld not, after torments of deferred desire, of mortifica¬ 
tion, and of that reproach which never fails ,1 baffled sinner, 
springing hot-eyed to the chase next day, following him 
aljout, wreathing her arms, kissing and whispering,"beckon- 
.ing, inciting, trying all ways to lure him on ; heart-rending 
spectacle for any modest young man, but, to a worshipper- 
at-akdiSfance like our chronicler, an almost irremediable 
disaster, since ft kept an open so,e in the fair image he had 
made, and. showed him horrible people, with eyesight as 
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good as hisown,Jeering at it. Yes! French Iran's, Bastien, 
Garwood, Jo&him, the baser ^sort—grooms^ vjfle^s, chamber- 
women, scullions of the kitchen, saft his fhwne-proud Quepn 
craving, an*d craVing»in vain. He*ground nis tectl#ovcr *fhe* 
squalid comedy. His pew is as* secret as death ; but* it i» 
said that, qn one occasion, \vfcen he had seen Both well stalk 
into thf labyriwttL and sopn afterwards the Queen, her head 
hooded, steal lightly after him, the comments of othgr 
beholders roused hirrf to vehement action. It is said that 
he heard chuckling from the Base court, aij.1 a ‘•Did you 
mark that?* Sne is close on lTis heels—a gftod hound shq! ’• 
and saw two greasy hea'ds hpfenobbing. He waited, blink¬ 
ing his eyes, until one began to whistle the ramping tune 
of‘0, gin Jocky wad but steal me!’ then flashed into the 
court and drubbetl ajgrinning cook-boy within ft fdto inches 
of his life. What satisfaction this just exercise may hava 
been was spoiled by the reflection that tile flogged rascal 
knew why he had been made to smart: enoftgh to make 
our young knight cut off t]jc Avenging hand. 

These things weighed and considered, I think that what« 
little he does say is curiously judicial. He remarks that 
the Queen his mistress, restless and miserable as ?Jie was, 
invited oblivion by eating and drinking too much, by 
dancing toq much, by riding to<j hard ; that “she suffered 
from want of sleep; that, as for her love-affair, it was no 
joy to her. ‘Hers was«i»plain case of mental love.. But 
I say, Hum! —where the Lover makes an eidolon of the 
Beloved, and is^ happiest contemplating that? adorning it 
with flowers of’fanjy, and planning dblighti? which can 
only be realised in solitude.—then the bodily presence of 
the adored creature effectually destroys the "mage: a 
seeming paradox. , .* # 

‘ Thus, however, ft was with my mistress. Never was 
man less suited to lady than this burly lord ; never did 
lady cdntrfve out of material so clumsy master^ of her 
bosom so divine. But his’presence gaarred all, because ifr 
led her to indulge the mdnstrous reality instead ( of the 
idea. She was generops to a fault (all her faults, indeed, 
were due # to excess of ‘nobility), and mest injudicious. 
Her submission to him tempted him all w^ys—1» domineer, 
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to be overbearing, insolent, a brute;'to treat her on 
occasion a,s ^ a^n .Very sure, my Lady Bo^hvvell would 
ney^r have allov^ed herself to be treated. But o the Queen 
r bdwed her head* fo'r still greater ignoininy, although more 
'than once I saw her flinch' and took away, as if, poor soul, 
she turned quickly, to comfort hei"self, from the hhteful, 
real Bothwell of fed flesh to that shining fiothwel 1 of her 
heart and mind. In all this she ivas her own enemy; but 
(by a misfortune 'two-edged) in other ways she contrived 
enemieshor Kim. Thus it was an act of madness to make 
'him presents of the late king's stud, of his dogs and horse- 
furniture. She added—O dethig, most unhappy orodigal! 
—the gilt armour and great golden casque with crimson 
plumes, by which the dolt king had been best known. 
Noth tog th5t sjic could have done could have been worse 
•judged. Quern Dens vult perdere ! Alas and alas ! 

‘Yet, I musf say, it is due to my 1 'Lord Bothwell to 
remember that he was now what he had always been— 
not consciously cruel, not wilfy.l to torment hdr, and by 
■ no means withholding from her what she so sorely needed 
of him by any .scruples of conscience. Coarse in grain he 
was, and candidly appetent, but as continent as Joseph 
when his cautionary side was alert; and, tme to his 
nation, he was at onco, greedy and cautious. He was 
* never one to refuse gratification to a woman who loved 
him, if by granting, it he could afford any real gratification 
to himself. It was a question of the scales with him. 
Now, in the present state of his ventures everything must 
wait upon security: and security was the last thing he 
had gaingd. He would have ^pleased her if he* could, for 
he was by no meaps .an ill-tempered man, nor a efuel man, 
unless his necessities drove him that way And just now 
they did drive him., His position in Scoftond was full of 
peril: he was universally credited with the King’s death, 
had few, friends, and could not count upon keeping those 
‘he had. In fine, everything' that he had consistently 
striven^fter from the hour when he first saw the Queen 
at Nancy was just within his grasp He had climbed the 
tree inch by inch, bruised himself, scratched himself, tom 
his clothes to rags; and now it seemed that he hung by a 
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thread—and the £rpit could not be pluckecf yef. The fruit 
was dropping ripe, but he darecf nof stretchout his han£ 
for it, lest it should fall by liis shaking cjf the'branch, or 
he by moving too scfcn. If either -1 fell, he was a doad mtji. 
What wqpder if he were fretful, gloomy, suspicious, fall of, 
harsh‘mocjcery ? What wcjrtder, again, if he scemcd*cruel 
in refusing toieaje her smart until his neck were safe? 
No, I do not bl&me him? But I curse,the hour in which 
his mother, bore hirrt--to be the bane of his country anJi 
his Queen. ( Np more.* 

The Qourt returned fo Edinburgh upon the news th'at 
an Ambassador Extraordinary was come from England. 
Although there could Se no doubt of the matter of his 
errand, Both well* insisted upon his-receptions *tp. other 
respects the Queen was glad to go. IIdr malafly JccpJ 
her from any rcst^ the emptiness of the “days aggravated 
it until it devoured the substance of her flesh. She had 
grown painfully thin ;* sl^p # Had a constant cough could 
not sleep, and was not nourished by meat and (irink.. 
Her eyes burned like sunken fires, her liys were as bright 
as blood, but all the rest of her was, a dead, unwjiolesomc 
white. She said, that there was a rat gnawing at her heart. 
In such a desperate case it seemed to her friends that the 
murmurs and mutterings of Edinburgh could bring Iter no. 
further harm : so she went, entered in scmi-sUfte, ayd got 
a fright. 

Her reception was bad : not cold, but accompanied by- 
the murmurs of a gjeat ayid* suspicious* crowd! She heard 
the nary they had for Botnwcll—‘ The Rc*l Bridcgrodm ’ 
—half-voiced with a grim snarl humour iff the tone. 
Nothing was actually saic^ against herself, but She was 
acutely sensitive td shades of difference ; ahd after riding 
rigidly down to Holyrood, the moment she had alighted 
she cauglit De.f-Essars by the arm, and,/You sec! you 
see! They hate me! ’ * # 

But Mr. Killigrew, ffom England, and the Eayl of 
Morton, when she summoned him, soon assured *hcr that 
what Scotland felt towards her was as nothing compared 
to the common abhorrence of her lover,_ 
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Bothwelf went" away to Liddesdale to, see his wife. It 
^ supposed «t^iat there was an understanding* between him 
and the Queer! hecaifce sh c e made no objection to his 
goring, and didv not frefc in his absence. Sne saw Mr. 
Kiliigrew alone, in a davkened- room, saying: ,‘,The first 
thing his mistress, my sister, 'vyill abk him, ;s of my’favour 
in affliction ; and I know,’—she f ut her Ijaind on her bosom 
—‘ I know how thjn I am become, and how the tears have 
from themselves .caves in my cheeks; and would not for 
all the world that they ih England should know.’ The 
„audience lasted^ half-an-hour; and when Mr. Kiliigrew left 
Holyrood, he went to LorcV,JV 1 orton’s house. 'Whence, it 
was afterwards found out, he made a journey to Dunkeld, 
and paid a two days’ visit to the Earl of Moray. There is 
no doul?£ h® went bank full charged to. England. 

Qes-Essars gleaned all the news he could. He told the 
whole to Huntly, to the Queen what he must. -The town 
was full of dangerous ferment, which at any moment might 
burst out. Most of the lords'\y£re in the country ; most of 
( them were, or had been, at Dunkeld : Setoo, Argyll, Atholl, 
Lindsay, Mortoy, Mar had all conferred with Moray. What 
had they, to say to hiprj ? What, above all, had Morton to 
say to‘him—Morton, who had killed the King? When 
Huntly had .this question, put, and could find no answer to 
it, he' went directly to the Queen and advised her to send 
for her brother. She hated the-*necessity, but allowed it. 
Meanwhile, the Kihgjs father, old Lennox, wrote daily 
•letters to hem and to the Council, crying vengeance on the 
murder. He did not-ohesitate, jn writing to the lords, to 
name Bothwelj, Tala, and Ormiston as the murderers; and 
they did hot hesitate to repeat his charges to the" Queen. 
Old Lady Reres, delighting in mischief, underscored the 
names in red whenever she could. " The Queen was 
furious. 

‘ a He is innocent of all—I know it for a trdth. Who 
accuses my Lord of Bothwell accuses me. It is rank 
treason.’ 

Thesft ’sort of speeches cannot acquit a man, and may 
convict their speaker. 

Then my Lord, Moray, fn a courteous letter, excused 
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himself from attendance upoft his sovareign* at thi a wn- 
juncture. His fiealth, he regretted tp.say, t *vas far frojn 
good, or he *should not ha\^ failed to* obey hir Majesty. 
The Quedh was much put abofet. Sefd a petempttiy. 
summons to the Earl of M^rtoi*, says Huntly; she did ig 
without question. Morton came on the?night of 8^h March, 
and I}es-Ess< - irs^ who spw him ride into the courtyard 
at the head of fi troop in his livery, remembered that on 
the same night a yea t ago he and these’yikcmen of his hfd 
been masters of Ilolyrood. What a whirligig! .Masters 
of Holyrootl; *then odtwittcck ruined, and Banished ; now. 
back in favour, and, by*the |ook of them, in a fair way*to 
be masters again. The bli*ff lore! had the masterful air; 
the way in which he announced himself seemed to say, 

‘ Oh, she’ll see ifie quick enough ! ijhe hath aicod of me, 
look you! ’ fie wSs very much at his ease—cracked big 
jokes witfy Erskiae all the way upstairs, and, meeting 
Lethington at the head of them, asked after iris new wife, 
with a gross and somewhat premature rider to the general 
question. ** 

She sent for her ybung confidant when the audience was 
over, and greeted him with, ‘ Now, foolish boy, you shall 
be contented. lie is fast for us—will say nothing if we 
say nothing.’ - * 

‘Oh, madam, did he seek* to bargain with * your 
Majesty ? ’ 

She laughed. ‘ No, no ! Nor dj^l P cross his palm with 
earnest-money. But there would have been 40 harm.’ 

‘Madam,’ he*said, ‘you shall forgjwcme fo» saying that 
there woqld have bech mueft. It is not for # the prince* to 
compound with treason, n< 3 r for a noble, innoc&it lady to 
traffic with the guilty.’ 

She stoppe^Jmis cnouth, Her Rand upon it.* ‘ Hush, thou 
foolish boy ! What treason did he da ? To set me free— 
is this treason? .To rid me of my tyrant—was this guijt?’ 

He hung his head, and«he watched his confusifln ; then, 
repenting, stroked his face, murnfliring, ‘ Foolish t^py 1 
Fond boy ! Fond and foolish both—to love a loVet !* 

She told him a secret. She had heard two women 
talking Beyond the garden will. Thfijr spokft laughingly 
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together of the ifced Bridegroom—‘ and of me, Baptist, they 
spake somewhat.’ . 0 

‘ I knovtf, I ki/ow ! Tell me no more.’ 

Of^me they .spake,’ she went. on. ‘ ‘ Bothwell’s 
0 weneh,” they said, “ Bothwell’^-” ’ 

He Ci'light at hfer wrist. - Stop I I will not heap you! 
I shall kill myself if you say thatyvord ! ’ 1 ( 

She swung her hand to and To, and 'hjs with it, which 
Meld her so fast. .‘ The word,’ she said, ‘is nothing without 
the thing—ar.d the thing is not true. I would that it 
.were! Do you* set so muck store by names and framed 
breaths and idle ceremonies._and call yourself my lover? 
Do you tell me to my face that if I called you to come to 
me, to stretch open your two arms and clasp me within 
them H <jnd to fly w,ith me this world of garniture and 
bending backs- and wicked scheming heads, and abide 
night and morning, through noon-heat and evening glow 
and the secrets of long nights under the watching stars, 
fast by my side, with our mouths together and our hearts 
kissing, and our two souls moi’ten to one—do you tell me 
now that you would deny me ? Answer you.’ 

He faced her steadfastly. ‘ I do say so. I should deny 
you. 1 serve God, and honour you. How should I dare 
do you dishonour ? ’ _ , 

. She was very angry—shook him off. ‘ Leave my wrist. 

How do you presume to hold your Queen ? Leave me 
* alone! You insult mq by look and word.’ 
o He left her at once, but she sent for him early next 
morning and easily ir.?,de amends. 

•Driven to it at last, on the 24th of the month^she wrote 
to old Lennox that Bothwell should be tried by h>„j>eers. 
She did it partly'because Huntly advised it as the only 
possible way to stop the growing clamour, hut much more 
because she wanted Bothwell back. He had been with his 
wife all the month ; Huntly also had been there more than 
pnee—Adam Gordon, old Lady-Huntly. A family council 
was, perhaps, in the nature of the case; but all the 
.membei s of that had returned a week ago, and why should 
he remain ? W(hy, indeed, if (as all Scotland believed) he 
had gone to urge divorce upon his Countess ? So the excuse 
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was made to serve;: he was formally suip/honed ; returned 
to town on tlje 26 th ; made public fen try with, an imposing 
force of his • friends and adherents; It'isvx? the Quceit*s 
hand in ail men’s ^jght, and on tne sam| day s^t at the 
Council board, and discussed witji the others, who were \o‘ 
try him,*the precedeqjs foi*. his own trial. Thi^ wfts no* 
way to satisfy Lennox or Edinburgh. 

The' assize \\&% fixed .for 12th April. On the 7th of 
that month the Earl/>f Moray left Scotland without leave 
asked*or leave-taking $f the Qnecn. He stayed a day at 
Berwick, and liad a ‘long conference wjjlr the English 
Warden, then took skip and sailed for France. This* 
should have given her pauftf, and did for a day or two; 
but to a craving nymph,.stalking gauntly the waste places, 
what matters bn,t the one thing? It made. Des-Essars 
serious enough, ancWput French Pari\in a/lread(iS Fright. 
His master, he srgd, ‘was fool enough tp be glad at hiS 
going; but the Queen knew better. M. Dcj-Essars told 
me that she wept, and woul<j have sent messengers after 
him to get him back if sh<f feould. Ah, and she was right! 
For when yet did that lord’s de[)arturc betoken her “any¬ 
thing but harm ? Never, never, ncvcH ’ says French 
Paris. 

The trial itself was a form from beginning^to end, with 
the Queen'a declared partisan, atid the assize packed with 
her friends or his. My lord rode down to.it as to a 
wedding; he rode one of the dead king's horses—rode it 
•gaily ; and as he departed he looked up at the window and 
waved his hatband all mcn.saw the.flatter oF. the Queen’s 
white handkerchief *<'»nd some say tffat she herself was to be 
seen siting and nodding K) him. Certain ft is*that when 
he fvSs cleared—a matter of a Jew«ho«rs—and ca/nc out 
into the light of*day and the fitcc of a hugs crojvd, which 
blocked the street from side to side, he was met by 
Lethington, bareheaded, and by Mclvill, bowing to the 
earth, and by the concourse with a chill and rathar terfiblc 
silence. One shrill cry went up in *11 that quiet, and one 
alone. ‘Burn the hurc!’ was shrieked by a woman,*but 
instantly hushed dowrf, and nothing was heard.after it but 
the trampling of horses as* Bothweil’s troop went by. 
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When the Qaeerf ipet him at the foot of the palace stairs, 
he went down on his knees; but many Saw the smile that 
looped up <his* mpiMi. " s She was very much moved, could 
e ndjt»say ipore thaft, ‘.Get up—come—I must speak*with you.’ 

He went upstairs with her •*- they two alone. ' The 
courts anjl yards of Holyrood were 1 ,'ke a camp. 0 , 
.Such a state of things might' npt last for long. ^Both- 
well could not go out of doors alpne. Even in company 
hfs hand was always at his dagger, his, eye for ever casting 
round, probing corners for ambushes, searching men’# faces 
for signs of Wavering or fixed purpose. Strong man as 
he” was, circumstances were too many for hirrj: he told 
Paris one day that he was ‘ near done.’ 1 

‘ Sir,’ says Paris, ‘ and so, I t#ke leave to say, is the 

Queer’s majesty. If your lordship is for the seas-’ 

‘ Damn you,- I am -not! ’ said Bothwell. 

He considered the case as closely as-, ever anything in 
his life, for he was engaged in a great game. He consulted 
one or two men—Melvill, Lprd Livingstone, his leering 
old uncle of Orkney. He sounded Morton, Argyll, Bishop 
‘ Lesley (as he now was become) ; and then he gave a supper 
at Ainslie’s, opened his plans, and got their promises to 
stand by him. He wrote these out and made them sign. 
This was oi\ 19th April, and that night he certainly saw 
. the Queen. I say ‘ certainly ’ because Des-Essars, who 
was with her afterwards, was told..by her that ‘her lord’ 
.had g&ne into Liddesdale to harry the reivers. Something 
. in her tone—fie could hot see her eyes—made him doubt 
her: a little something, made him suspect that she intended 
him to doubt. ■ * 

So, ‘Reivers, ma’am!’ he cried. ‘Is this a^ime to 
consider the liftingwif cattle, when yourself and him'tue in 
danger, and no man knows when the tcywivrnay rise?’ 

Her answer was ah odd one. She was sitting in a low 
chair by the wood fire, leaning back, loading at the red 
^m&ers through her fingers. Before she spoke she lowered 
her head, as if to put her face in. shadow, and looked up at 
him sideways. He saw the gleam of one eye, the edge of 
her cheek where, the light caught .it. As he read her, she 
was laughing at him: 
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‘ More may be Jifted than Caftle by tfifcse tvild men of 
the border. I ant going to Stirling* in jt^vo days’ time, an^ 
maybe we shall meet, my lord and * g * 

He asked her.calnjly—accustomed to.hcf way ofcdeclaf- 
ing certainties as possibilities—w%s such a meeting arranged 
for ? J Cflme to me, chjld,’ s&e said (though he w^»s not a 
child), and "When he obeye^l, * Kneel by my side.’ She put 
her arm rouncf Afs neck.in a sisterly fashion, and said, 

‘ You shall be with #ne to Stirling, an8 again when wi 
depart’from* Stirling. .You foifjet not that.you ^re my 
brother ? Well® then, brother. I say to yoi% Leave me not 
now, for the time is at hand \\;hen I shall need you. *1 
believe I "am to be made the happiest woman in the world, 
and need you to share my joy as much as ever you did my 
sorrow. Hereafter, for many days, L may haye Jimo 
to speak privately with you. Kiss mqktherefore, and v^ish 
me happy days anc^, nights.’ 

He kissed her, wondering and fearing. ‘ Qh,’ he said, 

‘ bethink you what you are abcyjt! I beg of you to speak 
with my lord of Huntly in Tltis business of Stirling.’ 

She said, ‘ It is'done. I have spoken with him : he was 
here but an hour gone. And I have Letftington^ on my 
side, and Mary Livingstone and Fleming will both Bb with 
me.’ She laughed at her thoughts ; not for a, long time 
had her old‘malicious gaiety been %pon her. ‘ I knew that 
I could win back Living^tpne. Guess you hov» I did it.’ 
And when he could not, or would nof, she whispered in 
his ear, ‘ She believes I am with chilcf by the I^jng.’ 

Des-Essars hid nothing to say, j^yt.shc k«pt him by 
her, talking of her lift «bofit*to begin, her joy and pride, 
love, dutyf privilege, in a way so innocent anti candid, she 
snighcHfave been a child at play. Thc*hours were •small 
when he bade hsr good-night, hnd she said laughingly, 
‘Yes, go now. * I shall be wise to sleep *while I may.’ 

As he went he.stretched out his arms, let them fall, ajid 
shrugged his young shoulders—gestures all of despair. 

Where all was prepared beforehand it was not hard to 
forecast the turn of events. It fell out much as DcS'ESsars 
had reasoned it over £o .himself. Upon ? frosh spring 
morning df flitting clouds and dancing glasses, tjic Queen’s 
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party, rounding°t{ie shoulder of a green hill, was suddenly 
advised of a company of horsemen, advancing at a leisurely 
frot, at some tjuarfeV-mije’s dmtance. One could look upon 
what fallowed a^; a,t a play ; for it may be tak«n for truth 
that, not a man, soldier or other, so much as swept the 
uplands* with his eye, so conscious was he that £ play 
indeed it was ! The oncoming troop was observed in 
silence; in silence, without wqrd of command or lifted 
hand, each halted at a spear’s throw, The Earl of Both- 
well, with two lieutenants,nrode forward, baring his head as 
he came. Nohody of the Queen’s'men went'*out to meet 
him ; nobody hailed him ; nobody;* moved to safeguard the 
Queen, who herself sat motionless upon her little white 
jennet, in the forefront of her escort, Mary Livingstone on 
.one side of her and Mary Fleming on- the other. The 
Earl aame to hernside, reining up i short as his stirrup 
clicked against hers. 

‘ Madam* for your Grace’s protection and honour I am 
come to lead you to a safe.hold. „ I beseech yo.ur Majesty- 
take it not amiss in one who -desires above all things to 
serve you.’ 

The Queen, in a very low voice, replied, ‘ Lead me, sir, 
according to your good judgment.’ 

He took up the rein of her horse, .wheeled, and led 
her'away to his own troop, no one staying nim. Mary 
Livingstone whipped after her v Mary Fleming followed. 
Then the Earl of Huntly, looking round upon the remnant, 
free there and armed upon the road, said in measured tones, 
‘ Follow, sirs, since it seems *,ve are prisoners.’ 

* If play it was, it was not even p'a/ed properly, but had 
been redoiced to a spiritless rite. Yet, as Des-ij§sars has 
the wit to remarky tc the, Queen the whole had beeh *.n act 
of very .beautiful symbolism.-* He hud tipticed, as no one 
else did, the gesture with which she gave herself up—her 
opened palms, bowed head, good eyes, at .once trusting and 
thankful. Ah! she had been Jmmodest once in her dire 
need, panting, blowsed, scratched, dishevelled by her ardent 
chase. • *He had seen her so, and shuddered. But now she 
was modest, but now she had regained virginity. A folded 
maid sought in marriage by a man, she had bowed her 
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head. ‘ Lead me*sir, accordidg to youi» good judgment! ’ 
Thus Des-F 0 ssafs* fond lover!* It. is .safe to assert that 
he was alone, in discerning these fine thirds, as* the lining 
of a very milga» business. 

Tl\e moment he luyi the, Queen at’Dunbar, 'j/iicti was 
reached by nightfall, my lur'd dismounted her and took her 
away. v Led Ify.'his hand, she went without a word t£> 
her women, without«<mv looking back. , The rest of the 
company was left to *hift as best it could.. Time were 
meat and cirink on the spread tables; there may hayc 
been beds .or there may not. -.The Queen was no more 
seen. ° 

Sir James Mcluill made an effort, let off a quip or two,, 
ruminated aloud ’jn an anecdotic vein, rallied l.ethingtor.,' 
flattered Huntiy, felt himself snubbc\ and- knew that he, 
deserved it, but waved off the feeling with his ‘ II m, h m . 
and recovered his dignity. Huntiy gloomed upright ; Des- 
Essars was bent double,.head •» h; tnds ; Lethington walked 
up and down the hall, miMcing with his eye flagstones 
upon which he rfiust alight at every step or be ruined. 
To watch his mad athletics made his gentle wify .grieve 
and Mary Sempill rage. Most of Bothwcll’s men were 
asleep; Oitniston*was drunk ; Hob. his brother., was both. 
Gradually silence, which had bcenfitful, became universal; 
and then they heard th^.wind moaning round-the great 
house and the sea beating at the black rock on which it 
stands. The casements shook, doorsTar off slajmned again 
and again, gulls And kittiwakas screened as they swept to 
and fro over the straifd, and Ais the doomed company sM 
on in the dark listening to aH this, and some ‘hinging with 
horr@*=tStwhat could be doing Utwi'en'those two fn the 
vast wind-posscssflri ljousc, anti stfmc with pit/ welling i e 
blood, and some" shamefully, and some uhth wisely nodding 
heads—presently,„ when the shrilling of the birds gr<;w 
piercingly loud, one of these banged against the Window, 
and fought there at the glass, battling *.th wings of pan*. 

Mary Sempill rose with a shriek. ‘O God, save 
her! O God, save hfcr i ’ She was thmk.ng of her 
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Nobody ntovetl except Mary Fleming, who felt out the 
wf.y to her and put arms about her. 

Thus thfc nfglft went pn. ■: 

. Ir» the morning Paris,came,.down and said that her 
MajestyVjJesired to see Mistress Sempill- She \\%s taken 
up, and found the Queen in bed in a darkened r< 3 om„ She 
walked to the edge of the bed jmd looked down, seeing 
lfttle. The Queen' lay still, one of her bare arms out of 
bed ; thi# arm she slowly raised and touched her Itiving- 
.stone’s cheek,‘then dropped it again*heavilyr a 

'But her Livingstone had now recovered herself, and 
could afford to be cynical. 

‘ Well—pfoneypot ? ’ said she. „ 

‘ Empty,!. said the Queen. 

Then her Livingigione kissed her. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE "RIDE’S, PRELUDE 

French Paris took 4 letter to Lady Bothwell from 
Dunbar, as he thinks, on the day yifter the ravishing 
he fixes his date from the fact tha\ Sir- James’Melvill, 
happened to tell hyn that it was his birthday, the 25th of 
April, 

‘Not the first I havo spent,in durance, my good fellow,’ 
the genial gentleman hafl*added, ‘although I tell you 
candidly that it Is the first wedding-night—so to call it— 
at which I have assisted in such a place.’ 

Paris would have prolonged so interesting a conversation 
if his master‘had not been waiting to be dressed. As it 
was, he excused himself and hurritd up to his duties; Which 
done, my lord handed lyV 1 a letter, saying, ‘ Deliver this 
safely, at your peril; and remember also that whatsoever 
my lady shall ask you, she is to have a full answer.’ 

‘Your .lordship may count upon |0 me,’ say: the valet, 
hoping with all hiS heart 'that she would not tax llis 
countenance too far. Leaving the room, he was tecallcd. 

‘'frffe thing more, Paris. Your ifiisfress will giv'c you 
a coffer for me^-i»Guard it well /as you value your neck; 
for, trust me, if you come not home with that intact, I will 
run yon down thpugh you were in the bury of Hell.’ 

‘ Rest easy, my lord,’ said Paris superbly, ‘ rest easy, 
here, and disport yourself as. seems good to yoyr wisdom ; 
for certainly I shall never fail you. Nor have ’< ever, 
added the poor complacent rogue, and took the thought 
with him dp th&.gallows ladder. 

♦ 5 * 
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It is a singularf.thing- that Bothwell knew his wife so 
little as to pepvide 0 againSt a line of conduct which she 
coyld never hav$ takenn According to Paris, she asked 
'him no awkward (jucstionSs at all, but read her letter calmly, 
dippihg a toast in white w : ne and whey as she read. At 
the end, Sifter musing awhile, looking, extremely handsome, 
she said : 1 My lord, I see, makes ;no mentiop how long he 
remains at Dunbap Knowest 'thou afiy thing to the 
purpose ? ’ . , 

Nothi’.ig awkward here;*but Parrs blundered it. °‘Oh, 
my lady,’ he sayts, conscious cf his re r d face, '* I 'suppose his 
lordship will stay out the moqn.’ " 

‘ What hath he to do with the moon, of the moon with 
him, fool?’ said the Countess; and soon afterwards sent 
him away, as without»ny value for her. 
c One can piCture^im then in the kitchen quarters— 
jaunty, abounding in winks and becks ; or with the grooms 
in the stables—what conversations ! The play, dragged by 
the weary, high players, must^ have quickened when the 
rdowias tumbled through it. 

Next day mv lady had him up again to her chamber 
and gaye, him letters for Edinburgh : a large packet for a 
notary, one Balnaves or Balneaves, another for the Arch¬ 
bishop’s Grace of Saint Andrews at Hamilton House. 

. * Deliver these with speed, Paris, and come back to me 

—but not here. I shall be at Crichton expecting you— 
' and give you a packet,for my lord.’ 

1 This is hew Paris learned that process of divorce was 
begun. He dates It the 26th- 27th April. 

Demure, wide-eared scamp! he was not idle in town, 
I assure you ; but ran from causey to causey, frortr tavern- 
parlpuf .to still-room, into all churches, chapHs, brdluels,' 
about the quays of Leith, up and down the tenement stairs, 

< spying, watching, judging, and remembering. He was 
most amazed at the preachers, whose licence to talk ex¬ 
ceeded all bounds of belief. There was one Cragg, well 
named for a rock-faced, square-hewn man, colleague of Mr. 
Knox’s”: to listen only to this firebrand! This Cragg— 
Paris heard him—rocked screaming and, sweating over 
the brink cf his pulpit, and hailed his ■Queen & Jezebel, 
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« Potiphar’s wife* a strumpet of.the Apocalypse. ‘And 
I could hswe wrung his brazes rveck .for, him,' slid 
Paris, ‘but *that all the people ttood pracked about Jvm 
murmurii% thbir agreement. ft wcfull have been ftijf 
death'tq have declared myself-*-and I t was vowed .to returfi 
to my lorj}.’ 

Tfic city s^eijjed to b{ in the governance of the I\arl of 
Morton, unsusjiected of tiny hand in the late crime, and^af 
Lord Lindsay, whofti all hot gospellers loved. Close in 
with fhem wa^Grang<!—Kirkcaldy of Grangfc—a Very busy 
man, Marshal of the City, Certain of the Guard, who kept 
surveillance of Holyroou aij<i the lower town. Paris per¬ 
ceived that he was lieutenant to Lord Morton, a cultivable 
pei^on if willing^t’o be cultivated. About his doors, every 
day and at all hours of the day, he Yaw messengers ■stwilo 
with horses re^dy. *Now and again Jne would come out 
with his dfspatche* bound upon him, motfnt and ride off— 
south, north, west. Similarly, others came ih, white with 
dust, and •delivered up'thqij Charges to the porter at the 
door. Paris, ncycr without resource, inquired int» the* 
matter, and found out with whom Grange corresponded. 
With my Lord of Athol 1 at PerthJ With m>» Lord of 
Moray in Paris! With Mr. Secretary Cecil in London! 
Why, this* pva*s treasonable stuff,Ranging stuff, as hq told 
his informant—Gavin Douglas, body-servant to Mr. Archie 
of the name—who knew*it as well as he did. 

‘Oh, ay, you make up your mifid to the treason ot, 
Paris,’ says Gayin ; ‘ but I recommend yoi t let not my 
master catch you in this towjl. Yoi**h;fvc had*six hundred 
gold crowns of his *fc?r the price of an old* shoe—he has 
never erased to talk of i*t, believe, my. No rater than 
ye5f?rday fie was at it, saying Jhat pretty jjoon ^hc could 
afford to give jdP his clothing to the world and stand up 
mother-naked as he was born, and dc none the; worse. 

“ And *to think,’t says he, “ to think I could be sudr 'a 
custard-faced loon as to buy back m)/ slipper from a rogutf 
I shall be hanging in a wed<.” ’ 

Paris was indignant #md hurt. ‘ I can see,’ he said, ‘ that 
the lords of Scotland are tit their favourite game qf beggar- 
my-neighlxiur. Dieti de Dieul what e^c cotlld we have 
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expected ? Your t Scotch way : roguery upon roguery, 
tlfieves on, tRieves^‘backs,* traitors who betray their co 
traitors—hogs a ml rats, 6ne and all! ’ 

f He lift Edinburgh much alarmed "at the sthte of its 
affairs, determined „ to bt der/e with the Couptess at 
Cricht'onVnd back again in lumbar as soon as "night be ; 
but, greatly to his annoyance, her iadyshig* tyring bus^ with 
hgr law' business, kept him four "or five days kicking his 
heels : it was the -4th of M^ay before ‘she delivered him her 
packet. ’ Thai was a coffer, strongly bound and clamped 
'With iron, locked and sealed. • 

At the moment of his.- going Lady Bothwell said 
to him, ‘ Tell my lord, Paris, that this day he and I 
are free of each other; tell him that here I am and Ijcrc 
rLnain ? 4 

' Paris, always the' 1 servant of a fine womhn, knelt upon 
one knee. ' lady,’ he said, ‘ your mdyshipt has never 
loved me, But I take God to witness that I have ever 
honoured your ladyship. Altyrit 1 am a poor 'devil of a 
lacquey, madam, I have wit enough to know a great lady 
when I see her.’ 

Said the Countess : ‘If you think that I have a disliking 
for you, Paris, you are mistaken. I neither love nor hate 
you.. I have never thought about you.’ ’ - 

‘ Madam,’ said he, ‘ why should your ladyship? I shall 
venture, none the less, to pray "God give you all health, 
fame, and happiness.’ - 

Lady Bothwell sat bolt upright, one firm hand on the 
table. ‘ Hehlth I hare from’.God already. Fame, if ym 
mean good fame, I have kept for myself. Happiness, i 
that lies "in the satisfaction of abiding desire, I riend te 
have before long. ’ Now begone with your charge.’ 

He went out shaking his head, muttering to himself 
‘ Terrible lady ! fine, carvcn, deep-eyed lady ! What is he 
abiding ,desire ? ’ 

He found out afterwards. 

The. coffer and he came sSfe to Dunbar and into th 
presence of their master. The Queen was in the room 
red eyes, hot patches in her cheeks, a swjnging foot, finger 
a-tap on the table- ‘ Ho! a tiff,’ thinks Paris. 
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My Lord Bofhwell hand? over th^* coffer, or rather 
puts it on #the* \abic by the •Qupctj’j . elbow. ' ‘ Here, is 
your testimony, via mie. fly my advicl you "burn every 

scrap of ifc’ ... 

‘Shall I burn what has t cos$ me so much, and you, U. 
seems, sojittle ? ’ she *skedbitterly. * Is it notlyftg fo you 
that 4, have written wi*h ’my blood and sealed with my 

tears ? ’ . - 

‘I had not analysed the ink,’said yiy lord; ‘and ir I 
had f should value your hoifour more. •Howtvcr, you 
must do wfkat*y° u will.’ She left him without answer ; and 
by and by Des-Essars* presented himself, saying that he 
had her*Majesty’s command to take charge oQ the coffer for 
her. Something in message or messenger seemed to anger 
the Earl. ‘ Darftn you, h'rcnch monkey, you takolOo uuich 
in charge. Must Her Majesty alwatS hale an c;tr l<i pul) 
or a cheek to pineii ? Man, Baptist, for two pence 1 d have 
both your lugs off and a hot iron at your •hecks : with 
a broad C branded there, nay man: ay, by (iod, and a 
double C ! Chambercr Cortvict, man, Baptist ! ’ 

He worked himself crimson in the face^ his eyes savage 
and red. ‘ Mind your ways, young sir, mind yonjr jvays — 
he threatened with his fist,—‘ 1 warn ye mind your ways 
just now—ldkt you come into the deep mire, man, where 

no ground is.’ . , . 

Des-Essars drilled ly* slim body to attcntioh, and fixed 
his eyes on the opposite wall. TJic*Earl glared at him* 
• open-mouthed, and fingered his dagger a* though he* 
itched tea be at it. But -presently he scoffed at him¬ 
self—* A white-face?! »boy 1 6 stand by side, o me ! lie 
turned^ ‘Take your coffer, master and be o 4 it of this. 

’ A*flVtle more and I might colour* you fifiely. 

Des-EssariRfmavcd both coffer and himstlf. I aris was 
trembling : he knew that what he h.-M to report of Edin¬ 
burgh’* doings would not make matters any better, •‘'tir 
did they—though it maybe doubted whether they could 
have made matters any worse. 

The joys of love—love’s moment of victory, love’s rest, 
and possession of the spoils*—are g&s^samer, things: an 
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adverse breath tnSty. shred them away. As for Love himself, 
you may tall <him 'a .Lord ©r a Beast, give hip his roseate 
wings or Ms dlofren hoqfs and tail: certainly there never 
.w^S in tfee world,so. refined a glutton., PeifectiCTi is what 
Jje claims, no less ’ perfection of leisure to obtain, perfection 
of content and all according to,that standard of mind \yhich, 
in a field without limit, grudges the stirring, of a figment 
as a hindrance to the enormous calm hdecyets, and sees 
iifaspeck of sand r a blemish upon his prize. ‘Alas! no 
man, no kingdom of this vVorld, no ordering attainable by 
portal minister,could have appeased Queen Mary. She 
was made to hunt for happiness and never to fin,d it. She 
had risked all upon this cas£ 'of hers, had made it, at her 
last gasp had’fallen upon the quarr.y. And now, clutching 
Rpyeiijgothg coverts fearfully to right anu left, starting at 
a whisper, cowering /.l the lightest shadow—like a beast of 
prey* she had ncr time to taste what she had so hardly won. 
O miserably stung by the rankling arrow! 'Poor Io, 
spurred by the gad-fly, wh^t rest for thee? Come, ye 
calm-browed beneficent goddess of the night! Hand- 
"maids of Death, come in ! and with cool' finger-tips close 
down these aching lids, and on these burning cheeks lay 
the bairn*of the last kiss ; so thq mutinous, famishing heart 
shall contend with Heaven no more!’ The diihyrambic 
cry of Des-Essars does ndt indicate a comfortable state of 
things at Dunbar. . r 

, Tffe Queen was madly in love, aching to be possessed, 
•but knowing herself insecurely possessed. Her tyrant, 
master, beloved—wjhatever Bothwell may have ejesired to 
be-fc-was harassed by events, and could not play the great 
lover ever' if he would. Rebellion gathered out,side his 
stronghold, and he'krfew every surge of it; he was n©L .safe 
from disaffection within doors, and hjid,,*o watch for it 
like a cat at a mousd-hole. If the Queen had sinned to get 
a lover, he had risked his head to wive ^ queen. Well, 
jncf he had not got her yet, though she asked for nothing 
better all day and night. Queers and what they carry art 
not° gbt» by highway robbery: it’s not only a question o! 
kissing. Vou qiay steal a Queen Jot the bedchamber—but 
there’s th'e Antechamber to be quieted, there’s the “Presence 
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Chamber to be 4 wed, there’s the Throve Rodm to be 
shocked into # obeaquiousness: ah,‘and Vhe Citadel to be 
taught to fly .your banner. Brooding bV|hesc things—all 
to do except one hjs lordship ha*f no time for transports, 
and no temper neither. When the Queeif wept he syo?c,' 
when ,sh% pleaded he # refused fter, when she spiked he* 
showed hiS satisfaction a,t being lot alone, and kvhcn she 
stormed he stdtflfed loucjlier. He was not a man of. fine 
perceptions: nhht w^s his strength, He knew. By tile 
Lord, esaid <ie, let others, let her, knovp it tyo! ^\nd the 
sooner the better. 

She would not discuss politics. Dunbar, which was lo 
have been her bride-bower, Jllbuld be so still, in defiance of 
beastly fact. She .refused to hear what Paris had to say of 
Edfliburgh pulpks, of Morton’s mcyi-at-arms, Grange’s, 
flying messengers. .When Bothwell s,aoke yf the lirinccat 
Stirling she promised him a new prince at, Dunbar; when* 
he cried otit threats against Archie Douglas ,she stopped 
his mouth with kisses;,when Jic summoned Liddcsdalc to 
arms she pouted because •lrer arms were not enough for 
him. It was mad, it was unreasonable, it fretted hftn to 
feverish rages. He gnashed his teeth. Bclhinglon kept 
rigidly out of his way : he was really’in danger, alnf knew 
it; not a‘day passed Sut he made some plan of escape. 
Melvill spoTce in whispers, could »not have stood on more 
ceremony with his Maker. Huntly was always on the 
verge of a quarrel; and as for poor liule Dcs-Essars'* you 
know how he stood. 

There came Jmon swift cynfirmatiory of Paris’s fears: a 
letter from Plob Ornri^on, n»w in Edinburgh, to his brother 
the Black Laird. Both worthies had been,* as jve know, 
•witbriStfthwcl 1 on the night of I£irk»o’ J' icld. Hob wrote 
that Kirkcaldy Grange had met him aftc» sermon in a 
company of people, taxed him with thd King’s murder and 
threatqpcd,him with arrest ‘ in the Queen’s name and for 
her honour.’ He .went in /ear, did Hob ; his life was irf it. 
Now, might he not clear,himself?• Let his lordship of 
Bothwell be sounded upon that, who knew that l»c wa<? as 
guiltless of that blood*aj his lordship’s self. It would be 
black injustice that an innocent Hob .should suffer while 
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a blood J gu1!terdd Archie'\tent scot-free, and a crowning 
indignity thgLt he should, perish under* the, actual guilty 

hands. Hor tveff fte kppw that my L—d of M-n stood 

behind grange. Qrmiston, with this prying letter in hand, 
sought out his master, and foujid him on the terrace over¬ 
looking »the sea, walking up a/id dovvn with the Quepn and 
Lord H&ntly. As he apprdached he saw her Majesty 
cover her mouth and strangle a yawn at 'oir'jh. 

' Bothwell read the letter through^nd handed it to the 
Queen., She also read it hastily. ‘ 4 nnocent!’‘she mocked, 
with a curling, ;sulky lip, ‘ thp innocent Hob—a good word ! 
But this letter concerns yoy, Huntly, more than me.’ 

In turn the dark young’ford read it. He Was much 
longer at it, slower-witted; ajid before he was half- 
•way thrpugh for thp second time the Queen was out of 
patience. 

' ‘ Well! well J What do you make <yf it, you who know 

the very truth and do not choose to declare itV Are our 
friends to be cleared, or will you see them all butchered for 
the Douglases’ sake ? ’ 

He did not answer for awhile, but looked far over-sca 
with those hawk-eyes of his, which seemed able to rend the 
garnitfire of Heaven and descry tlje veiled secrets of God. 
When he turned his face towards her it-was a Tar nobler 
thaiv the soured face he looked upon. 

‘ But to.clear them, madam- Hob and the like of Hob 
—anr I to betray them that trusted me?’ 

She gave a thring of the shoulder, a fierce flash of her 
eye, and turned shortjy, and went away by herself. There 
was a hot wrangle between the thoeO men afterwards—in 
which BcPhwell did not scruple to curse his brother-in-law 
for ‘ meddling in what concerned him not,’ or (if fre .ausi a 
meddle) for not meddling'well 1 ; but Huntly could not be 
moved. - 

Things like these drove Bothwell info action—to go 
through- with his business, possess himself of Edinburgh 

’ Here I am bound to agree with Bothwell; for if Huntly wished to keep 
him from blood-guiltiness and knew that he could, why not have kept him and 
his kegs away’altoge'her ? One answer mar/ be, of course, that Morton and 
his friends < ould never huve stood inUiad Bothwell and his been ihlcd sue 
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and the Prince, ^nd marry tftc Queen ?* Why itat ? He 
was free, he had her in the crook of .hi* An ; ,he ifid but ;o 
go up to blow away the fog*of di*sidenccf afflhvit ventus, 
etc.! He firged* her M ajesty, lectured 1 xthi ngton, *>n fciTbd, 
with Huptly, and got agreement. more or'less. Well then* 
advance banners, and Vet the.wind blotf ! 

At*the first tilings of jthc Queen’s approach, flic Earl of 
Morton and^fc belongings — his Archie Douglas* his 
Captain Cujlen, his Change departed tf\c city and rcpair&l 
to Stifling. This gavo fair promise ; and evc*i the.grecting 
she got wHfcn, pacing matronly by Botlttv&ll's side, sur-, 
rounded^by a live hcdgfc of BothwcII's spears, she entei'ed 
the gates and went down toHolyrood, was soj'ar good that 
it \j(as orderly. No salutations, no waving of bonnets ; but 
close observation* a great concourse iti a great* quiet. Slu* 
did not like thht, though Bothwell tori'* no notice. • I ii^ liad 
not expected to Vc welcome ; and besides, he had other 
things to think of. 

I extract the following from Dcs-Essars 

‘ The Queen Ijad a way £{ touching what she was pleased 
with. She was like a child in that, had eyes in her fingers, 
could not keep her hands away, never had* been able. To 
stroke, fondle, kiss, wa%as natural to"her as to laugh aloud 
when she \yas pleased, or to speak urgently through tears 
when she was eager. I remembdf that, as we rode that day 
into the suburb of Edinburgh, she, being tired (for the way 
had been hot and long), put her hand rtn my shoulder*; and. 
that my lord looked furiously ; and that shecitjier could not/* 
or would.not se*c him. 1 fmri had .reason ouly lately to 
suspect him of jealtnfsy, thbugh she as yet had never had 
any. J^ut for this very iifliocenl act of hers h<# rated her 
without stint or decorum when we wtre*at I lolyroodhousc ; 
and as for rqc*,* I «may say caTididly that 4 w;iJkcd with 
death as my shadow, and never \a$ down in my lied 
cxpccting«to get out of it on the morrow. 

‘The effect of his unreason upon her, when she coital 
be brought to believe in it? was of the unhappiest. It lay 
not in her nobility to subserve ignoble suspicions.* iDur 
intercourse, far from ceasing out of deference to him, was 
therefor! made secret, and wltat was Wholly iryicfccnt stood 
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vested iit the g(hrb of a d£ar-bought sjn—an added zest 
\yhich sire h%d bttp, rquchp better without.* I, was removed 
from all direct &rvice of her--for he saw to 'that; but she 
fdflnd tr.eans of communicating with ne e\?ery dhy ; waited 
,for me at windows, followed jce with her eyes, jia'd little 
speedy, foolish signals of Her ewn—1 finger in hupr mouth, a 
hand to fier side, her bosom touched, her head held *aske\v, 
her head hung, a smile let to flutter—alTbi' jvhich were to 
Ke so much intelligence between us. "She excelled in work 
of the kind, was boundlessly fertile, though f wa^ a sad 
.bungler. But, <God forgive ,me ! t soon leafned in that 
bfissful school, and becanjc # I believe, something of a 
master. 

‘ I was not the only man of '-/horn he was jealou^ by 
-any. means. 0 There was my Lord Livingstone, a free-living, 
easy man of advanced age, w r ho had been accustomed to 
'fondle her Majesty as his own daughter,; and saw no reason 
to desist, being given none by herself. But one day my 
lord came in and found him with hrs hand on her shoulder. 
Out he flung again, with an oath ; and there was a high 
quarrel, with daggers drawn. The Queen, who could never 
be curbed in this kind of way by any one, lover or beloved, 
dared his lordship to lay a finger on Livingstone; and he 
did not. TJhere was also my lord of AtbrdathJ who had 
pretensions and a mind of his own ; to whom she gave a 
horse, and induced more high words. There was my Lord 
, Lindsay, who admired her hugely and said so : but to follow 
•- all the wandpring of unreason in a gentleman once his own 
master, were unprofitable. All that I need add (for the 
sake of what ensued upon it) Is that'ohe day Mr. Secretary 
Lethingtc.1 came into the cabinet all grey - fared and 
shaking as with a palsy, and laid his hands upon’*fffl 
Queen’s chaif, saying fearfully: “ Sanctuary, madam, 

sanctuary! I stand in peril of my life.” It appeared that 
my^lord, who abhorred him, had drawn on him in fall hall. 
Jpo then once more she grew angry and forbade his lordship 
to touch a hair of Lethington’s .head : “ For so sure as you 
do°it?’»she said, “I banish you the realm.” For the 
moment he wa,s quite unnerved,-and began to babble of 
obedience# and his duty; and I say, let God record of our 
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lady in that time o4 her disgrace Chat she hbd not forgotten 
how to stand gis MFs vicegerent in ScotlarVl. , 

‘Affairs w<jnt from bad tc»wors<j witK filer.* We learned 
every day «by our iqformers hov* the Jords were*gainittg 
strength in the West, and .stood almost ift a state Af«\var 
againsj uS. They wer^ close, about the Prince—the ^chiefs' 
of thetr faction being the Earls of Mar, Athofl, Argyll, 
Glencairn, ancHMfiSrton. JVith them was Grange, the‘best 
soldier in the lcingdpm ; and Lord Lihdsay would hatfe 
gone over, Ifut that he grossly l# V cd the ‘Quqpn ayd could 
not keep hi9»eyfts off her. Letters interceded from and to 
England n\ade it certain that Jhc Queen of that countfy 
was supporting our enemies* find preparing for our ruin— 
fior was it without reason,as I am bound to confess, for the 
safety of our yoting prince imported the welfare*of her* 
country as well as ours; and it may-jvcll»havc been dis¬ 
tasteful to her English Majesty to have tl;c fingers of* the* 
Earl of Bdthwell so near to dipping in her d'sh- As if 
these troubles were not.enougji, we were presently to hear 
of flat rebellion under the Qhccn’s very eyes, when we were 
told that Mr. Crafjg, the preacher, would not read out the 
banns of marriage. That same was a stouf man, after Mr. 
Knox’s pattern. It is ^ruc they forcTcd him by *1 ter it to 
publish thfcm,*bufr neither summons before the .Council nor 
imminent peril of worse would kc4p his tongue quiet. • He 
daily railed against thostjjie was about to join in wedlock, 
and had to be banished the realm. • 

‘ Hard-faced was the Queen through these disastrous 
days, and all stohy within ; bearing alike. with tycary, proud 
looks, the* indiffcrenSo*of her trusted friends, the insolent 
suspicions of my lord of Bothwcll, the constant^ rumours, 
■gre y the shameful reports, put about*oacerning hcnself, as 
if she was ignorant pi therm -Stic was not, »hc oould not 
be ignorant, bui she was utterly negligent, lo her but one 
thing was qf concern—his love ; and until she was sure^ of 
that all else mignt go as it would. True, he was*jealous •, 
at one time she had thought that a hopeful sign. But whc<] 
she found out that in spite of her kindness he remained 
indifferent; when he abstained from her coqipany and bed, 
when he Absented himself for »wo days? togcth$r-*-and was 
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still jealbus*— she was bound to doubt ..the symptom. It 
wanted Hut one t/.ing, ifi tiuth, tcf break down, her pride and 
trail her l«vely ^bhouf jn tha dust: and she„ had it sharp 
and stinging. O unutterable Secret o( Secrets, ciever to bo 
dtvuj^ed but in this dying hour t when she must ask for pity , 
‘since.honest dealing is denied to her! She was s^ung— 
down fell' she—and I saw her fall—heart-broken, and was 
never more the high Huntress, (he Queen t“ delighting in 
arrows.” My pen’faltcrs, my tears b[ind me; but write it 
I must v her Jame, her birthright, ljay, her grkcious head, 
are in dire pei il ft l . • 

* ‘ It .was commonly suspected, that Lcthington was 
desirous of escaping to the fords at Stirling, among whom 
he could count upon one firm friend in the Earl of Atholl. 
.To say. nothing that ,hc went hourly in ftar of my lord ol 
BSfnwcJl, and icvccl that the Queen distrusted him, he 
'had' been too lyng’ in the Earl of Moray’s pocket—kept 
there as a t man keeps a ferret—to be happy out of it 
Nominally at large, a pretty ..shrewd watch was kept upot 
him, since it would not have been at all convenient to have 
him kt large among her Majesty’s enemies. He knew toe 
much, and his wife, that had been Mistress Fleming, more 
than he.' Therefore it was not intended that he shouk 
leave us. Yet I am certain that no day passed in which he 
did not make some plan of escape. 

‘ It was,,for a step in one of such schemes, I suppose 
j though I cannot see-how it shoule! have helped him, that 01 
, the day before my lofd of Bothwell was created Duke o 
Orkney, and' three, days before the marriage, he gave the 
Queen a thought which very soon possessed her altogether 

‘ My lord \vas away, but expected back that night 
Lethington, being tvith some others in the Quecn’s‘cabi>.s‘ 
when the talk-fell upon the. Countess of Bothwell, told hci 
Majesty that the laky was dwelling at Crichton. He saic 
it very skilfully— quasi negligently and by th<^ way—bu 
instantly- she caught at it, and .took it simiss. “ She ha: 
cast him off—let him-cast her pff. Crichton! Crichton 
Why,-hr:.holds it of me! How then should Jean Gordot 

1 Des-Essars, plainly, was at work during Che Queen’s captivity in England 
andi as I jut^je, while the inquiry was«being held in Westminster Hall in 1568 
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be there ? Or do me share , she •and I?" Khc^spoke in her 
petulant, random»\?ay of hit or vni.<fs, mcfyiina (it js likely,) 
no more than*that she was v*eary of l!dln|ngiom But he 
coughed behind his hand, and risiijg up, suddenly, jvcnt •&> 
the window. The Queen,marked ’the altion, and tric'd 
him back? , . 

' “ (Jora^ hither, Mr. iyxfetary,” said she quietly ; and 
he returned at jute to heijside. 

‘ “ You wilPpfcase y> explain yourscll*" she said. Very 
quiet she wrft, and so \\£rc we ah. 

‘ He began vtist excuses, floundering anc^ gasping like a 
man in deep water. Thy more lie prevaricated the mofe 
steadfast «shc became in pursfifl ;’and so remained until slie 
had dragged out of him,what he knew or Had intended 
Jo iiTiply. ' The sam and substance wys that I’jiris (« valet 
of my lord's), had, of late taken letter^ to aiul from 
Crichton : commoi^ knowledge, said TxtJjington. And' 
then, after'a good deal, not to the purpose, Jie declared 
that my lord had spent,two several nights there since the 
Court had returned to Edirtlturgh from Dunbar. 

‘The Queen, being white even to the lips, said faintly 
at the end that she did tint Ix-lieve hirti. l.ethington 
replied that nothing but his duty to lier would havd induced 
him to relate facts so efirious ; the which, lie added, must 
needs concern her Ma'iesty, the l‘»>untain of Honour, who, 
unsullied herself, could not brook dcfilemcwt in *ny of the 
tributaries of her splendoMr. She dismissed us all wfth a 
wave of her hand all but Mistress tlempitl (who had lx:en 
Mistress Livingstone), who, stayed behind, *^'md whose 
ringing voice 1 hear«i„as 1 shut theVioor, leap forward 4 o 
be at grips with the calumny. 

• — dUtlhc*had recovered her gal!antry«by,the evening. In¬ 
credible as it m»(j' seem, it is tr*fe that she publicly taxed 
my lord with * the ‘facts charged agriint him, when he 
returned- Jie did not start or change colour looked 
sharply at her for an instant, no more. 

‘ “ Jealous, my Queen ? ” Jie asked l*cr, laughing. 

‘“And if I am, my lord, I have an fxample.befdfe 
me,” said she. “ Have* you not been pleased t<* condemn 
me in regard to this poor*lx>y ?i’ 
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‘ I bcfre that e with what'face I could: he regarded me 
vyith theidook of|>k wild hog that grates his tooth. Anon 
he said: “iMiteUln baptist and I know each .other of old. 
I* believe I can give a% good account of the ^reckonings 

b&tvyefen my stilff and his back as- Well, -this is 

unprofitable jesting. Now,, let me understand. Your 
Grace charges me with—what in .particular ? ” s 

‘ “ Oh, my lord,” cried she, with a b®id‘face, “ I make 
no charges. I did but put you a question': whether you 
had visi,ted ypur Castle ofr Crichton these late days?--your 
Castle of Crichton which you hold of me in chief?” 

' ‘ He shrugged his shoulders ; and “ Chi lo sa ? ” quoth 
he, with a happy laugh. '“-Let your Majesty- and me 
confer upon these and other high.matters of state when my 
head is. on fetter terms with my stomach? I am a fasting 
man, no match for your Majesty. Your Majesty knows 
‘the‘Spanish saw, When the belly is full it saith to the head ., 
Sing, you pascal. I crave your leave, then, to get my 
singing voice again.” He took it with bravery, as you per¬ 
ceive ; and, having his liberty, Went away singing to supper. 

1 He stayed below stairs for the rest of the night, drink¬ 
ing and talking with Sir James Melvill and my- lord of 
Livingstone—ribald and dangerous talk, for he had a lewd 
mind, and neither discretion nor charm in the uses to 
which he put his tongue.* The Queen sat miserably in the 
dark far into the night, and went to bed without prayers. 
I heard her cr/ out to Mistress Sempili that she wished 
. she lay where the King was, and Sempili answered, “ Damn 
him, damn him!” Next day, with what-grace she could 
muster, she created my lord Duke of Orkney. That was 
done befpre noon ; by five o’clock of the evening he was 
ridden, away for Rorthwick and Dunbar, as he said, 

State business-.. In three Jays’, time she vyas to marry him, 
O Heaven! » 

‘ Early in the morning—the morrow after his going— 
shd sent for me to come up to her bedchamber ; and so I 
"did, and found her very worn in the face, her hand hot and 
dry to the touclt. Commanding herself with great effort, 
speaking slowly, she told me th§t she could not continue 
to live unless she could deny once and for all ths truth of 
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Lethington’s tala My lord •would not *hcli3 luir. “ You 
know his way* ef mockery," .says ,shk *;I Ie I laughs jto 
tease me: t^ut to me this is no jauglung Inaftcr. Mary 

Sempill lias been at me ever since-Here she frcrtjal, 

muttering to herself, “ I <Jo not believe if—I do not-*-1 dp 
not,” fidgeting her hands*,unHer the bedclothes ;• then, 
breaking tfff short, sh*e paiTl that she wished inf to ride to 
Crichton witty Jler that ‘very day. She would take *Mary 
Sempill—beftufsc stye would not remain behind— Krskifie 
would bring an escort,; there Would be no dnngc* I said 
that I was »eady to live or dty: for her, and,that all mycar«i 
was to save her from urtyiappinqss. I asked her, Would she 
suffer Brstinc and mysell tft*go? 

‘She stared at me., “Arc you mad?’ she asked. 
“Have you found me so patient, V sit at &<>!»<-• in sus-' 
pense? or so feme,*0 shirk my enemies? , Nay, my c^iikty 
nay, but I will prave I.cthington a liar with my own eyes. 
To be shftrt, go .site would and did ; and wc.with her, as 
she had already contrived it. , 

‘The weather was hot*-* as hot as summer—and^very, 
still; riding as fast as we did, our bodily distresses saved 
our minds’. We had, as I reckon, some fifteen^ miles to 
go, by intricate roads, woodland ways,Try the side of streams 
overhung* with boughs, encumbered with boulders. The 
Queen was* always in trout, riding with Mistress Seifipill : 
she set the pace, said nothing, and showed herself vexed 
by such little delays ns ’were caused by Erskine sounding 
the banks for good fording-ground, or losing^ the mail, as' 
he once did, anti trying a lrviny bcfVyc.hc covld make up 
his mind! ‘Oh, y»»* weavy me with your Maybe yfas 
and Maybe nays !' she railed at him. ‘ W hy, mail, could 
rUBfill my way to Crichton.’ I typliefc 4ier ; for now lam 
sure that she hj^ Reeled herself for what she was to find 
there. I knc\t it not then : she allowed nothing of her 
mind ^o b^ seem Nobody could be more secret than ^hc 

when she saw fit. , . r , 

‘ That Castle of Crichtoji stands, as do most of thern,m 
these parts, on a woody bluff over a deep glen, <M of the 
which, when you are irf it, you can never sep how near you 
may be t® your journey’s end* Thus *wc woupd»our way 
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at a foot’/ 1 pate a'iong the bdnks of a small stream, in and 
out of trie densest, woodland—Beautiful ’as a summer’s 
dream just "then, Vith birds making vocal all the thickets, 
wild flowers at our .feet, and blooming trees, wild cherry 
and hawthorn anfi the like, clouds come to earth and 
caught in the brancnes—aYid found a steep path to out¬ 
right hand" and climbed it for half an hour : and lo ! gain¬ 
ing the crest first, I saw before me, quitd cihse, the place 
we sought—a fair tower of grey stone;-with a oattlemented 
house beside ifrj having an ojicn gate in a barbican. Before 
the barbican was a lawn snowed with daisies,' 1 and upon 
that two white greyhounds, which* sat up when they first 
saw us, and then crouched, their muzzles between their 
paws. But as we advanced, jumping ‘ up and barking 
together, -they raced together over the ttirf, met us, and 
leapt, upwards to the Queen’s hand. All bc&sts loved her, 
and she loved them. g 

‘ There was neither guard nor porter at Ihc gates. 
They stood open upon an empty court, beyond which we 
could see the hall doors : open”’they, also. In the air all 
about 11s was the sound of bees, and of doves hidden in the 
woody slopes ; but no noises of humankind were to be 
heard : we all sat there on our hq-scs, and watched, and 
listened, like errant adventurers of old time c'omd upon an 
enchanted lodging, a castlb and hermitage in a forest glade. 

‘Mistrcs'-s Sempill broke sileaee. “ ’Tis not for us to 
enter'—this still phice,” she said. “Come your ways, 
madam ; you have seen what there is to be seen.” 

‘The Queen, as.one suddenly awakened, called to me. 
“ B’aptist, dismount and help toe down.* I am going in.” 

' I obcjtod, and helped Mistress Sempill after, j/rskinc 
would stay with the guard. We three went through Vn? 
gateway, vrossed the inner'eourt, and passed the doors into 
the hall—-a long dusky chamber with windows full of 
escutcheons and achievements, and between them. broad 
sheets of ancient arras which (flapped gently in a little 
breeze. The sunlight, coming< aslant, broke the gloom 
with radihnt blue bars—to every window a bar. As we 
peered about us, presently Sempill gave a short little cry. 
then calleB to me, “‘Baptist, 'Baptist, have a care fftr her.” 
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1 It was an oli woman coftic- out of rfdofir ill the panel 
to look at ys-«<Jld, gre/ and wrinkl^l,Vl ^sked her, Was 
any other \\ithin ? She shook Ijer head, pointing at the 
same time to her jnouth, withiit which, when slut opeJieJ 
it wide. I saw' the scared stump of hei* tongue, and pc* 
ccivcd mat she had ^>een ijiaimed ofthat organ. Sempill 
remarked* it also, and* was afraid. “Oh, cfime away, 
for God’s lo\*>f* said (jhc: “there is witchcraft here”; 
and signed fierself inany times. But Tjic Queen laughed, 
and went * up to the mutilated hag, and,, patting her 
shoulder, wRnf by hci* through the door by which s!je 
come in, .and turned «to beejson us after her. So we 
climbed* a narrow stair, burlf in the thickness of the wall 
round and round a pillat In the gallery above were doors 
to left and right,‘some open upon einfily, fiagrant»cllauibcrs* 
some shut anti locked. I believe tha^ 1 tried thetn ajl tig; 
length of the gallery on one side; and* so came at the 
farther etfd to a short passage on my right iiand: at the 
end of that a low-pit«hed dpor ajar. Thither 1 went on 
tiptoe, with a strong sens? that that room was occupied. 

I know not what had certified me, save # some prescience 
which men have at times. So certain was I, at Jeiyst, that 
when 1 was at the ikior I knocked. I was answered, 
“ Enter.”* 

‘1 entered not. 1 dared nothin it. I sped back to the 
Queen, who now stood, ivith Sempill at the Imad of this 
1 short passage. For the moment m^' nerve was clean gone :• 
“Some one there—let us go away!" Who.knows what* 
hissed foolishness I let fly? •“ I ur;g-.yi*u : let»us go away. 
But the Queen, rosc*hright, icen as fire in ttyc wind, tlifcw 
up her head and flashed her eyes full upon ind “Stand 
s*r 1 will go in.” She piv-hed lit’ me and w<*nt into 
the room without geremony. fVe had followed*her with 
beating hearts* * 

‘ Shp hgd not gone far—was not a yard from the d'jor ; 
nor do I marvel,at it, nor need you. For by the o|»ei* 
window sat the Counter* of Bothwcll at needlework, 
making, as I saw in a moment, a child’s shift. If God the 
Father of all, who trained women nobly and rnged them 
cast theii* hearts in the dust tovnakc sdft the of men 
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—if He, f say, pausingin His vast suiVey, might have 
discerned mis .dea Awpman "now, \K'ith the \Voupd upon her 
still raw and lJleeaing whence uhe had torn that generous 
bcaj-'r—naked, emptied, betrayed ; ah, and face toeface with 
that otl^er woman 1 * also, not less injured, not less the vessel 
of a man’s beastly convenience—I dare swear He would 
repent Hint of His high benevolence, and say, u Tush, 1 
have planned amiss. The waste is divine, thh waster shall 
be' crowned with th'h glory of the Magdalene,' that Mary 
whom I would no more condemn. But what shall be*done 
\yith him for whom these women spent so vaftrly ? ” Thus, 
it might well be, would God reason with Himself. Yet 
who am I, poor bastard of a‘’dead mother (spending she, 
too, with little avail) to interpret- the reproaches of the 
Almighty? J 

‘ For an age cf suspense, as it seemed to rse, the Queen 
s?ood where we hid found her—a yard fr jm the door, per¬ 
fectly still, but not rigid. No, but she was like a panther, 
all lithe and rippling, prest for, a pounce, and had her eyes 
set fast upon the other. I wa T s" in a muck of fear, and 
Bempiil muttering fast to herself her “ O Christ, keep us 
all! O Christ, 'save her!” and the like, what time the 
Countess, affecting to" be unaware, crossed one knee over 
the other and bent diligently to her needlework. The time 
seeme'd a slow hour, though 1 know not how long it may 
have been, before the Queen began to move about the room. 

‘ I know what made her restless: it was curiosity. At 
first she had only had eyes for the lady ; now she had seen 
•what she was at work upon .; Yes, and she had been at 
the 1 same proud task lierself not long since. I am certain 
that she Was Just then more curious than enraged. At 
least, instead of attacking as she was wont, with her arrow, 
of speech leaping forward'as she went s'.i'i said nothing, 
and began to walk the room restlessly, roaming about; 
nevgr going near the window, but looking sidelong towards 
4 as she passed to and fro: bright spots in her cheeks, 
her hands doubled, biting her lips, longing, but not yet 
resolvCd, to know all. The storm, which was not far off, 
gathered*strength as she walked.:'I saw her shake her 
head, I srfw a tear gi’eam and settle on her shoulder. And 
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so at last she benched hcr*teet)i, and ‘stood before Lady 
Bothwell, grinding with*misery. * • 

‘ “ 0 woman,” she said, Snarling, “ wliTit are'vou making 
there?” 

‘Thf Countess lookedup, then dowif: the fai-s*e;trchi»ig 
cyei she.had ! “ I %m m^hintp” said she, "a shift*for my 

fair son that is # to be—ijiy lord’s and mine,” 

‘“You for a bastard, woman,” said the Queen ; 

and the Countess smiled wisely. * * 

“•Maybe J do, maybe. But this chikj*>f mine, look 
you, in mf country \fe call « love-child.” 

‘The Queen reeleik as .ij' *he were sick-faint, and had 
Sempifl beside her in a moment, flaring with indignation. 

^‘“Cqpie you'with arte, madam,” cried she; “come you. 
with me. \Vili*you bandy words w!t h a • 

‘ She was fiot sitffered to get out Ivy \w>rd. ’Hie Queijn 
put her away g^ptly, saying, “ \o, no, /on shall not call 
her that,lest she may ask you some home questions.” 

‘ But the Countess*wa^ not offended. “ Why should she 
not? What harm in a name? Call me as you will,jna’mrt 
I shall never forbid you.” 

‘“Have you no shame?" cried. Scmpill. r^inl you 
divorced on your owngnolion ? " 

‘The folintCss r.cplied to the Oueen, as if it had been 
she that spoke. “ O, madam, il*divorcc stands not in your 
way, shall it stand in jsinc? You have giv<*n him your 
body, as I did mine; and the Chjirdh cannot‘gainsay ine 
that. But I’ll have you remember that when I got m^ 
child I v^-as a wife ; and when you get yours you’ll be none', 

I doubt.” 

‘At this spiteful speedh the Queen in her rfirn, Smiled. 

“Wte was far from that sort of retriinin.tlioii. Presently she 
began in a ne.\r »ui*l colder* tone'- re numbering her errand.- 
“ Why are you here? " she asked the V'ountcss. 

‘ Site \vas answered, “ It is my lord’s pleasure." 

“‘ He is very •clement,* I think,” said the Qucch. 

‘The Countess made i*o re.-j >ly ; !knd Sempill, who It new 
whether clemency had moved my lord or not, did all 
she could to prevent the Queen from knowing it also. 
Unfortifnate lady ! She gave’ her new* suspicion!. 
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‘ “ You [do‘not* 1 answer mfi, mistress,”'she said, in her 
high peremptory v*s,y„ “ I'said that my lord,, is clement, 
and you ma'ke no*reply. ...You will tell me these are your 
^picture-lands, I suppose?" Let be for that." TeH me.now 
tl},is—riow are yob here V ” 

‘ The Countess hereupon, and for tfye first time, looked her 
in the face, \ier own being venomous beyond a man’s belief, 

‘“Flow am I here? Just as you mdyp have been at 
Dtmbar, madam as his kept woman, just.” ' 

‘“Youiliel* You lie!” cVied the Q ueen - “ i)ear*God, 
sjie is a liar ! Take back your,.lies—tfiey hui v t rfie.” 

‘ She pressed her side wjth all he r might. I thought 
that Sempill would have struck the cruel devil. But she 
never flinched. . , 

' ‘ “ No, no,, I am no'.iar, madam,” she answered. “You 
are his woman, and sp am 1 . Eh, there's been a many and 
a' many of us- a brave company ! ” p 

‘ The Quean was tussling with her breast, but could get 
no breath. I thought she was frightened at the sudden 
revelation, or confirmation, of hdw she stood : she faltered 
-she cast about—and then she said : 

I know that you lie, and I know why you lie. You 
hate me'bitterly. This is mere malice.” 

‘ “ It is not malice,” says the Countess ;< “ it is Ihe bare 
{ruth. Why should I spare you the truth -you of all 
women ? ” * 

, ‘ “ You hate too -much, you hate’ too much ! I have 

accorded with you—we have kissed each other. I tried to 

serve you. is not cny fault, if my lord—if my Jord- 

O Jeannie ! ” she said, w'ith a pitiful gesture of stretched-out 
arfns Ovjcannie, have mercy upon me—have a thought 
for my sorrow! ” 

‘ She came viearer as she spoke, so ,ncjr that the two 
could have touched; ; and then the Countess, who had sat 
so still, turned her head a little back, and (ljke a jyhitn cat) 
ljyd fter ears flat and struck at last. 

‘“Woman,” she said, “when.you raked my father out 
of h'is ‘grave, and spat upon his dead corse, what thought 
had you fbr»his flesh and blood ? .What mercy upon their 
sorrOw ? ” 
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‘ The Queen, fvhen she had* understood her, wiped her 
eyes, and grew^elmer. •“ l h^d no thought for* you then, 
nor durst I* have any. Pjinccs fndkfyjn .Jus^iJc without 
ruth; an^ fie .was a rebel, and/so were you all. Ypur 
brothers Huntly and Adam have ncad'n^ better.j 

‘ “A*y,” said the Countess,/“ the greedy loons! *Th#y 
put ^our*fingers in tTiqr Souths and suck sxyxtness and 
solace—like £iv 5 *igh thej' will read you well. But 1 3m not 
of their fashioTi, yoy must know.” Stiffening herself, ghc 
spoke swiftly: “AncJ if you •could dishonour a dead old 
man whorr* y<*u vow you had once loved, wfi.M wonder if 1 
dishonour you whom I hav<? always hateef? " - . 

‘The Queen smiled* inwsfrcct, tired way, as if she was 
sorry for this woman. “ Do you so hate rm*, Jeannic?" 

And the Countess answered l|cr : “ Ay, wrysc thap» 
hell-fire for jny dyad father’s sake, and fof itiy brother 
John’s, whom yqu slew. And so I a%n well content Mo he 
here, that you snould sec me unashamecl, owner without 
asking of what you lqng for but can never have; and that 
I should see you at my fs*t,’deeply abased.” 

‘ If her tongue had been a blade and her will bohind ft 
as the hand of one who lived for cruelty, she could not 
have got her dear desire more utterly than by th®se slow- 
stabbing werdi Cofttent to be here ! Yea, lascivious 
devil thaf she was, 1 could see fchat she was Veiling .in her 
filthy comfort. But, by heaven, she was redeemed by the 
fading breath of the nfost unhappy Ijdy that ever moaned 
about the world. • J 

‘ The Queen, I tell you, went direedy to her—went close 
to her, Vithout ttoyght qj" fear fir sickening of disgust. 
And she took the wicked ^vhitc face between hqr hands and 
'.aiiis-secf the jx>isonous lips. And she .said : “ Hate me no 
more, Jeannie.(Jordon, for, nou**I know th.y. we,are sisters 
in great sorrow, you and I. If we ate not loved we must" 
needs be unhappy ; but in that we have loved, and do still 
love,*wc are not without recompense. So we rjiust never 
rend each other*; but yo*u, poor loycr, must kiss me, yottr 
sister, as now I do you.” 

‘ I ask myself here—and others have asked me—was 
this sudden alteration *n het Majesty thJt old *wcct ^juile 
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of hers, inyeteratOiStill and atpwork? Wak it possible that, 
evgn nowj she copl^l stay and stoop to cajole this indurate 
woman, to cwoo her with kisses, kill her witji kindness? 

L kke nqt to consider: many there be, I know ( wl\o do 
t fieyelit, Mistresf; Sempill being one. Who am I to judge 
that deep, working heart more narrowly than by what 
appears ? Such questions are too nice; they are nefc for 
my answering. Candour compels .pie to record them ; but 
I can only report what I saw and hearrj. 

‘ I he^rd the Countess -give a throttled cry, as she 
struggled like orjp caught in q fire; but the Queen kissed 
her-again before she could free her§plf. When at last she 
had flung away, with crying afta a blenched face—she who 
had been so hard before was now hi a state of wild alarm, 
warning off qur lady with her fighting hands. “ No, flo, 
no 1 Touch me not—defile not yourself. Qh, never that 
—I dare not suffer you ! ” , 

‘ “ What, <im I so vile ? ” says the poor Qtteen, mis¬ 
understanding her in this new; mood, The Countess burst 
out into passionate weeping, which hurt her so much (for 
She wks no tearful woman by nature) that she writhed 
under the affliction as if the grief within was tearing at her 
vitals. 'She shrieked, “ Ah, no 1 Npt you—not you—but 
I. Oh, you torture me, brand me with fired” I could not 
guess what she meant, save that she was beaten, and her 
wicked passion with her. 

„ ‘ She sat up and, stared at our Mistress, her face all 
writhen with grief. “ Listen, listen—this is the truth as 
God knows it*. That man who stands between us two and 
Heawen is your ruin and mina. F<jr -1 love him not at 
all- and ha^’c consented to him now, degrading myself for 
hatred’s f sake. And for you, who have loved him sowettp 
he has no. care, at all—but- only for yoqr jjrown and royal 
seat; for he loves me-only—and so it has always been.” 

‘ The Queen could only nod her head. fi Mary Sempill 
s^id 'sternly : “ Woman, you do ..well to lash yourself at 
last; for none can huat you beside yourself. Now, may 
God' forgave you, for I never will.” 

‘ “ Oh, t Mary,” > says the Queen, “ What have you or I to 
do with fotgiveness of sins ? Alas, wc need it for oarselves. 
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And she is in as*bad a case as’ I am.” »Then, *j Come to 
me now, Jeannk*”she said ; and m'ostji/nably th 4 t wicked, 
beaten wom^n crept up to»her late endmy! The Queen 
embraced wnd eomfprted her. ‘'•Farewell, Jeanrae." <Sfld, 
she, “ary think as well of^ne as ydu can* For I gft entg 
I know not what—only I do.thihk it will be unhappiness— 
and shall never meetjagain.” With sublime calm she 
turned to us, *vj?«ping bghind her. “ Come, my children, 
let us go our*ways.” ,• * • 

‘ This is the most tarrible secret sorrow whif h broke her 
heart, and dndS my piea for, pity upon nar’who loved so, 
fondly. NJy breath and^strength are done ; for I had’them 
from het alone; and. with her high heart's death dies my 
book.’ ,, ’ » 

Tlonest, ingefluous, loyal Dcs-E&ars! seeing, *maybc, 
but in a glass darkly; seeing, certainly, not more than,half 
—thou wert rightyhere. If thy mistress beat the woman 
at last, it Vas witn her fading breath. She knew herself 
beaten to the dust by the man. 
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THE BRIDEl'S TRAGEDY 

I* * 

The heart king an drgan of which we hi’ve opinions thorc 
pliant*than practical, Des-Essars should' perhaps have 
judged wiselier.that his Secret of Secrets was what broke 
the Queen’srJ/zW/. There he had been right, f&r from this 
day onwards to the end of her throned life the tragedy is 
pure pity: she drifts, she suffers, but she scarcely acts— 
unless the struggles of birds in nets can be called acts. 
After her spirit went rapidly her animal courage; after 
that her womanly habit. She wag like to become a mere 
tortured beast. And as I have no taste for Vivisection, nor 
can fcredit you with any, c l shall be as short as 1 can. 

Silent all the long way home„from wooded Crichton to 
the fea, it- might seem as if she had been hardening herself 
■by silent meditation lor what she knew must take place. 
She saw nothing of Bothwell that night—she was not yet 
ready for him ; but she did what had to be done with Mary 
Sempill. V , 

When that loyal s'oul .came late into the bedchamber# 
bid her good-night, she fohnd her mistresrsn bed, calm and 
clear in mind. Forewarned in some measure, as she 
stopped over to kiss her, the Queen did not as ugual put out 
.her arms to draw her friend nearer, but lay waiting for the 
kiss, which hovered,"as it were, above her; and before it 
could' tome she said, ‘ Do you kiss me, Mary ? Wait 
while rtdl you something. I arft to be married to my 
lo/d comb the dajr lifter to-morrow.’ 

474 
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Sempill, prepat 4 d or not, started back*on ty-e. • You’ll 
never do it. Yotill never*dare to do it’/* 

‘ I shall dajfe to do it, if I dare slouch«i>.’ 

Sesnpilfc was»trerpbling. ‘I <mn not endure it* cant Jit, 
face it—jnost wicked! Ob, # my dchr lovfc and my*f»ieiub 
you that Jiave been a^l the jvoitld to fne in times bygone, 
never’go so far from me that I cannot follow' yo« ! ’ 

The Queen, lyHicr lip, and wrinkled her eyes who A the 
tears were brtmmingvdrowning her sight. ‘ I must, I mutt 
—I cannot* go back. • Oh, hate mercy upsn m*! Oh, 

Mary-’ • * 

Sempill,hid her facc.^ ‘ 1 caynot see it done. I cannot 
know of*it. I am—I do my t>cst to be an honest woman. 
These things be fat from«me unholy things. As Christ is 
my*Saviour, I bilieve He will pardoli you aiyi pii»all our 
sins of the hot blood. But not of the gold blood > not 
of the dry!’ Sliy changed suddcnly|*as,if struck chill. 

‘ Why, yoiJ will be an harlot! ’ she said. 

The Queen turned over in fier bed and faced the wall. 
Sempill went down on*tier knees. ‘ I conjure you I 
beseech you ! M*adam, I implore you ! By your mother’s 
bliss and your father’s crown imperial, by tnc great calling 
of your birth ! By Christ’s dear blood shed for you and 
all, by th<? sotrows of Our I .ady the swords jn her heart 
—the tears*that she sficd ; by hcr»swooning at the Crftss 
I implore, I implore ! jyake not all these woes to be in 
vain. By your young child 1 conjur* you by my*mvn 
upon earth and the other in my womb by all calm and 
innocent things* oh, put it from yoy :»suffer ,tll thing* 
even deatft, even death*! ’ # 

There was no response.. She rose and stoorjf over tWb 
i«d. ‘ We have loved much, and.hact sweet commence, you 
and I. Many Jyivp had sweetfless of you »and deft you : 
Beaton is gone?, Fleming is alienate. Vou drive me to go 
their v^ay, you djive me from you. hor if you do this^go 
I must. Honour,is above,all and yon man, by «ny soul, 
is as foul as hell. Turn to jne, my Mwry, look at me once, 
and I shall never leave you till I die.’ 

She did not stir not ytter a sound ; shq lay « 4 i)fe a log. 
Mary Srtnpill, with a sob that shook her to jyc4cs, anti a 
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« , ! 
gesture of drowning hands', went out of the room, and at 
midnight left tfv; palace. Those twb,' who had been 
lovers onte SneLfriend^ always, never met; again in this 
Wttrld. • , <■ 

r What the Qufcen’s ftiotives ( may have been I 1 ,-nOw not, 
whether of desperate conviction thjit retreat was not pos¬ 
sible, or of desperate effort to" entice the man to her even 
at this .last hour: let them go. 1 i She htiljd, to her resolve 
rfext day ; she facfid the remnant of her friends, all she had 
left; lastly, ( she faced the* strong man himself, and like a 
doll in his a'rrps suffered h{s lying kisses* upon her lips. 
A'nd' she never reproached him,,*being paralysed by the 
knowledge of what he would'have done if she had.' To see 
him throw up the head, expose the hairy throat, ,to see him 
laugh !*■ £>h£ could nbt bear that. v " 

On this day,, the eve of her wedding, she found out that 
"her courage had etfbed. Things frightened her now which 
before she would have scoffed at. A May marriage—hers 
was to be that: and they wh,o feared ill-luck from such gave 
her fears. A Highland wom&'n became possessed in the 
street', and prophesied to a crowd of people. She said that 
the Queen would be a famous wife, for she would have five 
husbands, and in the time of the; fifth would be burned. 
‘Name them, mother—name them.!’ they dri^d; and the 
mad'creature peered abottt with her sly eyes. ‘ I dinna see 
him here, but the third is in this„J;own, and the fourth like¬ 
wise?!’ ‘,The fourth ! ( Who is he?’ - ‘He’s a Hamilton, I 
"ken that fine, and dwells by Arbroath. I doubt his name 
wijl be Jocl^’ „ „ 

• Lord John! The Lord of«Arbroatfo —why, yes, she had 
given birt,\a great horse. They rehearse this tale ^t dinner, 
and sae Bothwell *git>w jed, and hear the Queen talk^O 
herself: * WiK they burn fne ? Yes, yes, (that is the punish¬ 
ment of light women. Poor souls, they burn for ever ! ’ 

She carried the thought about with h?r all ,day r and at 
.dusk was much agitated when they lit the candles. About 
•• 

1 I an& unwilling to intrude myself and my opinions, but feel drawn to 
suggest thqji the latter was her motive. If she .had beaten the Countess at the 
eleventh houf, could she not beat the Eart? Was she not Huntress to the 
utterance? * Lfjt God (Who made hef) pity her : I do believe it. 
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supper-time Fathe^ Roche, asking to spepjc with her, was 
admitted. He te>lU her that his' conscience Would nqt 
permit him to*be any longer in her Services •Bo4h'well had 
; refused to 4 >e married with the rafiss;Jn Father J^odw’s 
j eyes this t would be no marryage at all. Sljc was an^ry fflr 
j a second i;i her old royal fyayy—her Tudor way ; njovcdf 
j towards him swiftly as *f *h <5 would have quelled him with 
I a forked word,; jfojt stopped mid-road and let her hands 
l unclench iherti selves. 1 Yes-, yes, go yofir ways—you wiil 
i find a well-tfoddcn road. Why ^should you %top ?, 1 need 
you no more*’ *Hc would have kissed hcr,h*ahds, but she 
put them behind her and^stood still till he had gone. Then 
to bed, Without prayors. ’* 

At ten ^o’clock of the rporning she was married to him 
witffout state, without religion. There was yo biyiquet: - 
the city acted *s if unaware of anything Jone ; and after 
dinner she rode tjjvay with him to Bfcrthwick. Mcfvill* 
Des-Essars* Lethirigton went with her, Mary; Seton and 
Carwood. Bothwcll had his own friends, the Ormistons 
and others of mean degree.** 

With tears the^ put her to bed ; but she had nontf. ‘ I 1 
would that I might die within the next holir,’ she said to 
Des-Essars ; and he, grown older and'drier suddcMjf ‘ I 5 y 
my soul, ftia’atn, it should be within less time, to do you 
service.’ 

She shook her head. No, you are wrong. , He needs 
me not. You will see.’ ’She sent him,away to Ijis mmery, L 
and remained alone in hers. * 

It cannot be known when Jthc Earl,wpnt up*. He staged 
on in the parlour bekjy, drinking with his friends so long 
as they, remained above-board, talking loudly, Roasting mf 
'What he had done and of what he, shtiuld do yet. I Jc took 
her back to Ed’j'^uj'gh within a? few days, moved thereto 
by the urgency of public affairs. * 

Thpse \;'ho h^d not seen her go, but now saw her return, 
did not like her lpoks- sq Icadcn-colourcd, so listless knd 
dejected, so thin she scemo,d. The French Ambassador- 
Du Croc, an old friend and a sage—waiting for jqtdicflce, 
heard a quarrel in her* cabinet, heard Both well, mock and 
gibe, dejfert with little ceremony; and?then tije^uecit in 
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hysterics, cabling* for friends who had gone—for Living¬ 
stone, for Fleming. , 

Carwood cameiin. ‘ 0 madam, what do you lack ? ’ 

• ‘My .courage, my. courage.’ 

' Carwood, with*a scream- -‘ Gpd’s sake, ma’am, put down 
that knife!’ - i. ^ , • 

‘The krife is well enough,’ says she, ‘but tne hand is 
numb. Feel me, Carwood : I am, dead in' the hand.’ 

<- Du Croc heard Carwood grunt as-5he tussled. ‘ Leave 
it—leave it—give it me ! But you shall. You are Queen, 

but my God tq me. Leave, it, I say-'-The Queen 

began to whimper and coax for ,the knife—called it her 
lover. Carwood flung open the window and threw it on to 
the grass. 

No doubt the, worst was to be ieareu\ no uuuui duliiwcii 
had reason to b? mfirvous. At the courjtil-board, to which 
he ordered her to come, he told her what was 'before her. 
The lords were in league, clustered* about the Prince: he 
was not ashamed to tell her in Yhc hearing of all that she 
‘ was useless without the child. Dejected; almost abject as 
she was becomb, she quailed—shrinking back, with wide 
eyes upon him—at this monstrous pnsult, as if she herself 
had been a child struck to the soul bysodietKing more 
brutish than your whips. » Lord Herries rose in his place: 

‘ By the living God, my lord, I cannot hear such talk-’ 

.Bothwell M(as driven.to extenuate.’ ‘ My meaning, madam, 
CtS that your Majesty can have no force in your arm, nor 
.can, your loyal friends have any force, without the Prince 
your son be with you. ’ You know very well how your late 
consort,desired to have him ; and no man can say.he was 
not wisp. Believe one, rngxlam and these lords will be 9 T' 
me out—he is. every whit 1 -as necessary fo your Majesty 
and me.’ 

Huntly, on the Queen’s left, leaned behind hep chair and 
spoke in<>a fierce whisper: ‘You forget, J think, that you 
speak to the Queen, and of the,Queen. The Prince hath 
nothing <t>ut through her.’ 

. ‘By God, GejOrdie,’ he said, whispering back, but heard 
everywhere,., 1 and what have .1 but through her ? 1 tell you 
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fairly we have loSt the main‘unless we can‘put up that 
cockerel.’ 

The Queeft tried to justify herself to Jisr fyrwit. ‘You 
know that*I haw; tried—you know*that my brother worked 
against ijie-’ * . 

‘And he was wise. Bift npw he»is from home; we 
must Iry a^ain.’ 

She let hej .head sinje. ‘I am weary—I am \«eary. 
Whom have *ve*to send ? Do you trust* Lethington ? ’ 

This was not heai^i; but lethington saw Bpthwell’s 
eye gleam rad ftpon hisn. , ' * 

‘ Him ? _ I would as ^oon go myself. If he wornffcd In 
there, do you supposy we colfld ever draw him out again ? ’ 

‘No,’ she said ‘aloud ,1 am of your mind. Send we 
Meivill, then.’ 

He would n®t have Meivill: he chose Harries. 

They sent out Lord Herries on 4 fruitless errand * 
fruitless in*the main sense, but fruitful in another, since he 
brought back a wavergr. This was the Earl of Argyll, 
head of a great name, but’ftitn no head of his own worth 
speaking about. ‘He might have been welcome but ffir the 
news that came with him. All access to 'the Prince had 
been refused to Herries the moment it was khoVn on 
whose behalf he asked if. The Countess of Mar mounted 
guard over \he door, and would n »t leave until the Queen’s 
emissary was out of the house. There was jnore than 
statecraft here, as Henries had to confess: witeferaft from 
the Queen was in question, from the'mother upon the child.* 
The last time site had been pj see him, they *^id, she fyad 
given him’ an applet'i r hich he played with and presently 
cast down. A dog picked it up, ran under fhe ^abje.with 
it-and began to mumble it. The, dog, foaming and, snap- 
ping, jerked a\^ay its life., ‘ Treason and ,lies !i roared 
Bothwell, whtf was present; ‘ treasoh heaped on lies! 
Why, when was ^your Majesty last at Stirling? He had 
forgotten, though ^he had pot. * , 

‘ It was the night before y,ou took me at Almond Brig, she 
said ; and, when he chuckled, broke out with vehe^nei'icer of 
pain, ‘You laugh at it!' .You laugh still, O Chsist! . Will 
you laugh at my graveside, Bothwell ?’ 1,,She h jd 'her head 
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in her d wgpt miserably. It was grievous to see her 

aijd not we^j? top K Yet t^ese were no limes in which to 
weep. 

'On ,the same ft day in which Lord Lindsay departed, to 
join the Lords at Stirling, Huntly also, most unhappily, 
asked leave to go to his lattes., The Queen used him 
bitterly. She could be gentle with any.^her and move 
tfepir pity: with him she must always be’ girding. ‘ Do 
you tun} traitor like your.father? Have you too kept 
a dagger fo'r- my last hours?’ fje did not,break into 
Reproaches, nor seek to justify hinjself, as he might have 
done—for no one had tried to ser ve fyer at more peril to 
himself. He’ said, ‘ Madam, I have tried to repair my 
faults committed against you,’ and turned away with a 
black loqk of despair. He went north, as shp thought, lost 
to her: it was Bothwell who afterwards,,told her that he 
had gone to summon his kindred against the wai^ which he 
saw could not be far off. So scornful are women to those 
who love them in vain—that should surely have touched 
°her, but did not. Lord John Hamilton took Huntly’s 
empty place, too powerful an ally to be despised. 

ThecIL&rl of Argyll came and went between Stirling and 
Edinburgh, very diligent to accommodate,,the. two cities, if 
that might be. He dared,—or was fdol enough—to tell the 
° Queen that all would be well if she would give up the 
King’s murderers. ^ She replied*: ‘ Go back to Stirling, 
Ijflaen, and take them, i do give thern^up. It is there you 
shall find them.’ Whether he knew this to be truth or 
nofi for certain he dldTiot repqj-t the^message to the' Earl 
of Mprton, It would have farec^ ill with him if he had. 

1 , f Before fie could^ome back, a baffled but honesf intes* 
rfiediary, J^ethjngton had Bed the Court and taken his wife 
>yith him. He wentoout, as he said, to ridem the meadows; 
tyrdid ride there, but did not return. His wife slipt away 
.separately, and joined her man at Callendat; thence,"when 
"Lord Livingstone sen^them word that he“could not harbour 
the^Queen’s enemies, they went on to Lord Fleming’s, 
Silky's fitter’s house, and finally to Stirling. It was a 
baL n^n.Shat the gentle gy-1, flying like a thief at her 
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husband’s bidding, should wile no word, tior send any 
message to th& Queen ;• it wag 4 worja to the last few 
faithful that*the Queen took no notice. , AlFsh«*was heard 
to say wgs that Fleming could sl)t be blamed f<jr paying 
her me^chet. 

Mercheta Mulierum, MalkeJ of Women—the money-fee 
exacted By the lord df ihd soil before a girl could be wed, 
clean, to the jna&i who cljose her ! Livingstone had paid it, 
Beaton had# p£id it^ she, Queen Mary, God knows! hfcd 
paid it deep. She sljook her‘head—and was Fleming to 
escape? ‘•No! but. Love—that exortytadt lord—will 
have it of all of us women. And now’s fof ybu* 
Seton! l ’ • . 

She looked strangely^it the glowing, golden-haired girl 
before hdr ; the green-eyed, the sharp-tonguec^ Mary Seton, 
last of her co f advepturers of six years agone. Fair Seton 
made no promises ; but all the world kjow^ that she alonb 
stayed by*her lad^ to the long and very end. , 

Returned from Stirling, my Lord of Argyll, with per¬ 
turbed face, disorderly dre%S, and entire absence of manners, 
broke in upon the Queen’s privacy, claiming secret Vords* 
' The lords were prepared for the field. They intended an 
attack upon the lower town by land and water ; fh?y would 
surrounds HolyroodhouSe, seize her person. 

She flaihed. ‘ Yo\i‘ mean my husband’s. It is him they, 
seek/ • 

He did not affect to deny it. She sent for Bythwell and„ 
told him all. > 

Both well said : ‘ You are .right. Th,ey want me. \Y eH » 
they shall not have* jne so# easily. # You and I will away 
this night to Borthwick. , Arbroath will be’half.way.to us 
by nov^ and the Gordons not far behind. Let Aflam go 
and hasten hisjsrother. Tv^adar*, we should.be speedy. 

She took Seton with her—having no other left; she 
took Des-Essars. Arthur Erskine was to captain H°ly~ 
roodhous^. Bdthwell h^d, perhaps, half-a-dozen of his 
dependants. They went a.fter dark, Jaut in safety. 

There, at Borthwick, they stayed quietly though the 
8th and 9th of June: clgse weather, with thundei* brewing. 
No new* of Huntly, none of the Hamptons. Bojhwelhwas 
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out each day fos long shells, spying amd judging. He 
opened communication with Dunbar, got"i« touch with his 
own country.' At home sat the Queen with he/ two friends, 
very silept. 0 

1 What was there to say? Who could nurse her broken 
Heart save this gn$ man, who had no thought to do it, nor 
any heart of his own, either, tdapare^for her? Spited had 
he been by Fortune, without doubt. He had had the 
Crown and Mantle of Scotland in his pair ol Hands ; having 
schemed,for six years to got them, he had had them, and 
felt their gobdly. weight: and here be was how in hiding, 
trusting for bare life to the help of men who had no reason 
to love him. Where, then, were his friends? He had 
none, nor ever had but one—this fair, frail woman, whom 
he had desired for her store, and had emptied, atid would 
now be rid of. 

e If"his was a sorry case, what was hers? Alas, the heart 
sickens to think of it. With how high a'head came she in, 
she and her cohort of maids, to win wild Scotland ! Where 
were they? They had received* 2heir crowns, but she had 
"besoiltd and bedrabbled hers. They had* lovers, they had 
children, they had troops of friends; but she, who had 
sought with panting mouth for very love, had had husbands 
who made love stink, and a child denied her, and mo friend 
in Scotland but a girl and a poor bdy. You say she had 
"sought wrongly. I say she had overmastering need to 
a seek.* Loye she must; and if she* loved amiss it was that 
ghe loved too well. Y6u say that she misused her friends. 
.1 deny that "a girl set up where she was ‘could have any 
friends at all! She wait a well of sweet, profit—the Honey- 
pot ; and they swarmed about her for their meat like house¬ 
flies ; apd when that was got, and she drained dry, they 
departed by the window irv-clouds, to settle and fasten about 
’ the nearest provand they could meet with’: carrion or honey¬ 
comb, man’s flesh, dog’s flesh or maid’s flesh, what was it 
to fhem i In those days of dreadful sflent Waiting at 
Borthwick, less than & month after marriage, I tell you 
ver^ pimply that she was beggared of all she had in the 
world, aad.knew it The glutted flies had gone by the 
window, tJ»e gorgedcats had. scampered by the doors. So 
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she remained alqne with the man, she had risked all .0 get, 
who was scheming to be rid of 1 'her, h^ift was brofen, 

her love was murdered, Hfer spijit waS ‘gone ? what more 
could shh suffer ? • One more tfting^bodily terror, bodily 
fear.' * 



CHAPTER X- 


THE KNOCKINf. AT B'JRTHWICK 

The loth of June had been a thunderous day, and \^as 
followed' by z stifling night. In the lower parlour where 
tjie Quedn lay, the candles seemed to be clogged, the air 
charged with steam.' Mary Seton sat or, the flopr by the 
couch, Des-Essars, bathed in sweat, leaned against the 
window-sill. In the hall beyond^ouid be heard Bothwell’s 
.voice, grating querulously to young Crookjstone and Paris 
about his ruined chances. He was not laughing any more 
—was not one, "it was found, to bear misfortunes gaily. 
His tongue had mastered him of late, and his hqnd too. He 
had nearly killed Paris that morning with one smashing blow. 

There came a puff of Wind, with branches sweeping the 
window, the pattering, swishing sound as of heavy rain. 
i Thank God for rain ■ Baptist, the window, lest I suffocate. 
The rain will cool the air.’ He set it wide open, and 
leaned out. There was no rain' at all; but the sky was a 
vapbrous vault through which, in evdry part, the veiled 
moon'diffured her light. He saw a man standing*on the 
glass as' plainly as you sec this paper, who presently, after 
^considering hiifl, went away towards the wjOfjs. It might 
have been one of their own sentries, it might have been any 
one^ but why did it make his heart beat?' He stayed 
where he'was, watching intently, considering with himself 
whether he should tell the Queen, or by some ruse let my 
lord hav6 warning without her knowledge. Then, while he 
was hamihering it out, she got up and came to the^window, 
aneneaneefover hin?,*her hand on his shoulder. 

‘ 484 
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‘ Poor prisoners, you ancJ f, my Baptist. . 

He turned to her with binning fyv* ‘ Madam, there 
can be no ^prison for me .where you are bat* my heart 
walks with yoftrs through all space.’ 

‘Mjs heart,’ she said,. limps,* and #oon will** St¬ 
ridden ; ^and then yours^ # wijl stop* You are tied to 
me, and I to him. 'Hie world has gone awry with us, 
my dear.’ 

Very nervous, 09. account ot what he had seen, ne nad 
no answei* ready. Thought, Yeeling, passi*n, dosire, were 
all boiling»arM stirring toggther in his brain. The bloojl 
drummed, at his ears, li^e a caJJ to arms. 

Suddenly— L it all came* Tvith a leap—there was hasty 
knocking at the hall dosrs, and at the same instant a bench 
w&s overturned* out there, and Bothwell wgnt^ trampling 
towards the *ound Des-Essars, tensely, moved? shut the 
windows and barjred the shutters over them. The Queen 
watched liim—her hands held her bosom. »‘ What is it ? 
Oh, what is it ? ’ , 

‘ Hush, for God’s sake*!* Let me listen.’ 

Mary Seton ’opened the parlour door, as calm as she 
had ever been. They listened all. c 

They heard a clamour of voiced outside. 1 Bothwell! 
Bothwefl 1 *Lefe us in, 

‘ Who are ye ? ’ 

* We are hunted meji—friends. We are here for our 
lives.’ 

Bothwell put his ear close to tne cioui , his mout$i 
worked fearfully, all his features weje distorted. Heavens l 
how he listened. 

‘ W^io are ye? Tell me that.’ 

‘Friends—friends—friends !’, 

He laughed Jiojribly—with it hollow, baj4dng*noise, like, 
a leopard’s <?ough. ‘ By my God, 'Lindsay, I know ye 
now.for a fine false friend. You shall never tak§ me 
here.’ * 

For answer, the knocking was. doubled; men rained 
blows upon the door; and some ran round to the. Windows 
and jumped up at them, crying, ‘ Let us in-*-!fet us in l ’ 
Some glass was broken; but the Shutter Ji 41 d. Mary 
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Seton held ,the Queen close in her arms, Des-Essars 
stood in the doirway with a arawn sword. Bothwell 
came up tc him for a moment. ‘ By God, man, we’re rats 
pi a'drain—damned rats, by my soul! Ha!’ he turned as 
Paris came down f>om tne turret, where he had be?n sent 
to spy.. „ 

The houre, Paris said, was certainly surrounded. The 
torches made it plain that these were enemies. He had 
seen my lord of Morton on a white horse, my Lords 
Hume and Sempill and som£ more. 

They all looked at each other, a poor ten that they 
were. 

‘ Hark to them now, master,’ says Paris. * They have 
a new cry.’ 

Bothwejl listened, biting his tongue. 

1 Murderer, murderer, come out! C&me &ut, adulterous 
thief f’ This wa,s Lindsay again. There, was no sound of 
Morton’s voice, the thick, the rich and mellow note he had. 
But who was Morton, to call ff?r the murderer ? 

Paris, after spying again, said that they were going to 
fire the doors ; and added, ‘ Master, it is hot enough with¬ 
out a fire. We had best be off.’ 

Bothwell looked at the Queen. ‘J>Iy dear, I must go.’ 

She barely turned her eyes upor) him ; but,,she said, 
* Do you leave me here 1 ? ’ Scathing question from a 
bride, had a man been able to obserye such things. 

„ He said, * Ay, I do v , It is me they want, these dogs. 
You will be safe if they know that I am away—and I will 
takq, care they do kpojy it. I go to Dunbar, whence, you 
shali hear from me by some .neansw Crookstone, come 
you with trie, and come you, Hobbie. Paris, yoy stay 
here.’ . 

‘ Pardon, master,’ says Paris, 11 go wifh^your lordship.’ 

Pale Paris was measured with his eye. ‘ I’ll kill you if 
you do, my fine man.’ p 

„ ‘ That is your lordship’s affair,’ says Paris with aeierence; 
‘ but first I will show you the way out. There are horses 
in ttfe Undercroft.’ 

Bothwdll* lifted up his wife, held her in his arms and 
kissed”herice, ‘fie, you are cold!’ he said, ind put 
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her down. Sh^ had lain Kstless against* j^im, without 
kissing. 

He turned at once and* followed Paris ^yctmg Crook- 
stone followed* hinv It seems tjfiat be got clear pff in*»the 
way ho intended, for the .poises ofctside, the hous^cpadfed*; 
and .in tfce grey of jjie morning, before tjaree o’clock, all 
was quiet abou^ the policies. They must hav^ been within 
an ace of captXn*ing hinv in fact, Paris admitted afterwards 
that they w%re but bowshot away at bne time. 

The Qdeen sent *Seton # for Des-Essys" 'at about four 
o’clock^ i« the morning. Neither mistress nor maid *ha& 
been to bed. * 

He fgund her in a high fever ; her eyes glowing like jet, 
her face white And pinched ; the stroke of bpr certain fate 
drawing dowA her*mouth. She said, ‘ I .have Daen a false 
woman, a cowarc^ and a shame to my race.’ 

‘ God knows your Majesty is none of thesfj.’ 

‘ Baptist, I am going to ipy lord.’ 

* Oh, madam, God fortfid you ! ’ 

‘ God will forbid me presently if I do not. It* shoulfl 
have been last night—I may be too late. But make 
haste.’ 

They procured a, guide of a sort, a wretched poltroon of 
a fellow, who twice tried to ru*i for it and leave them in 
Yester woods. Des-E^ears, after the'second attempt, rode, 
beside him with a cocked pistol injhis hand. From *Yest§r 
they went north by Haddington, for fear of Whittinge- 
hame and th*e Douglases* As it.was, .theV had to,skirt 
Lethington, and ftie Seofetary’s tine grey house there in 
the park ; but the place vras close-barred—Aothjng, hindered 
them. They passed unknowrj thS'oagh Haddington, ihe 
Queen desperately tired. Sixteen hours »in the saddle, a 
cold welcome at the end. 

Bothyell received them without cheer. ‘You would 
have been wiser to haj/e stayed. Here you .are in the 
midst of war.’ 

* My place was by your side.’ 

The mockery of fhe thing struck him,all at ftnce. This 
schemed-for life of his—a vast, emptjgshell qf 4 housNi 
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‘ Oh, God," I sicken of this folly 1 ’ 'He turned from 
her. ' 

She had'nothing to sav, could hardly stand on her feet. 
Setan tdok her to bed. 

A »message next day from Huntly in Edinburgh. 
Balfou*- held the Castle.; all J:he rest of the town was 
Grange’s. Morton, Athorl, and Lethington were rulers. 
Atholl had Holyroodhouse; Lethington" ‘and his wife 
were with Morton: He himself, said Huiltly, would 
move out in a day or two and join the Hamiltons at 
Dalkeith. Let’Bothwell raise .the Merse and meet them. 
He named Gladsmuir for rendez’ ous, on the straight 
road from Haddington to the* city, fiva miles by west of 
Haddington. 

Bothwejl read all this to the Queen, who said nothing. 
She was (thinking of a business of her own', as appeared 
When she was alone.n She beckoned up Baptist. 

‘There’s not a moment to be lost. Find me a mes¬ 
senger, a trusty one, who wiH get speech with Mary 
Fleming.’ 

' ‘ Maidam,’ says Baptist, ‘ let me go.’ 

‘ No, no : I need you. Try Paris—no ! my lord would 
never spare him. And he would deny me again. Do you 
choose somebody.’ 

‘ What is he to say to her, ma’am ? 

* He shall, speak to her in private. She knows where 
rpy coffer is—my casket.’ 

« Ah! this was a grave affair. Des-Essars.made up his 
mind, at once. ‘ Mad^m,’ he -said, ‘ let me advise your 
Majesty. Either send me, or send nc bne. If you send 
me' I wi}I 'bring the casket bach. That I promise If 
you send no one—if you do not remind her—it will slip 
her memory.’ 

The Queen’s eyes showed her fears. * Remember you, 
Baptist, of my casket. If Fleming were to, betray me to 
Lethihgton-’ No need to end., 

“‘Again I say, madant, send me,’ 

She thought; but even so her eyes filled with tears, 
which began do faji fast. « 

‘ JJekresttinadam, ego you w«ep ? ’ 
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‘I cannot let you go. D6 not ask•me^I need you 

e *He leaned to her. ‘ Ate, whaj: can 4*dcT tcf Kelp your 

Majesty?* . .. , 

She took his hand. ‘fyay. You aie my only friend. 

The end if not far. $ave patience—stay.' 

‘ But your casket-{ * _ , 

She shook fhfer head ‘Let all go now. StaJ you 

Wlt< Certainly I will stay with you,’ he said. • ‘.It will be to 

see you triifmph over your eiiemies. 1 

And again she shook hfj head. Not with a broken 
heart' ’* Then' in * frightened whisper she. began to tell 
him her dears. ‘ Do you know what they make r,eady tor 
ml? The stake, and the faggot, and the fi.e U Fire for 
the wife that-slew'her husband. Baptist, you Will pevej 
forsake me now!. This is my secret Wledge. Never 
forsake me!’ She hid her face on his shoulder and cried 

^Bothwell burst into tire* room: they sprang apaty He, 
was eager, flushVith news. ‘We much to-mc,row with 
the light. My men are coming in—m good order. Be 0 
good chfer, madam, far with God's help we shall pound 

‘^owTaffitlp us, my«ord,' said she, 'whd have. 

^'^Why? then,* my'dear,’ cries l\p with a laugh, 'why, 
then, we will l\elp ourselves. 



CHATTER XI 


APPASSIONATO 
\ . 

Grange that fine commander, got his back to the sun 
and gave.the lords the morning advantage. ‘We shall 
yant, no* more than that,’ he told Morton; by ten o’clock 
they will be here, avid by noon we shall be through with it.’ 

‘ Shall we out banner, think you ? ’ says Morton. 

‘ Nay, my lord, nay. Keep her back the now.’ Grange 
, was fighting with his head, disposing his host according to 
the lie of the ground, and his reserves also. He took the 
field beforp dawn, and, had every man at his post by seven 
o’clock.* 0 There was a ground mist,find the sea all blotted 
out: everything promised great heat,. : 

, They were to be seenf a waiting host, when the Queen 
crested Carbery Hill and watched her men creep round 
abouf; with Erskine beside her she could make them out 
^-arquebusiers, pikemen, and Murrays from Atholl on the 
lowest ground (Tullibardine leading them), on either .wing 
horsemen with, spears. They Rad a eiiuple of brass field- 
pieced in 'f-ont. One could see the chiefs walking their 
horses up and down'’the lines, or pricking forward to confer, 
.or clustering together, looking to where; one pointed with 
his staff. There was Morton on his white horse, himself, 
portly roan, in black with a steel breast-plate—'white sash 
across it-*-in his steel bonnet a j favour of white. White 
was their badge, then 1 ; for, looking at them in the mass, 
the host'Was seen to be spattered with it, as if in a neglected 
field qf poppies °and corncockles there grew whit§ daisies 
interspersed,'- The r $out square man in leather jerkin and 
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buff boots was Grange—on a‘chestnut h»rse‘;.with him to 
their right rode ‘Atholl on* a blaek—.Athol# in 4 red surtoat, 
and the end of his fine bearti lost in the •wffiteVash which 
he too hSd. Who.is the slim Tider.-in black—iraunftng 
Atholl 'like a shadow? *yho bu? careful Mr. Secretary 
Lethingtpp could haye tl\c\se .obsequious shoulders, that 
attentive cock qf the h(fad ? Lethington was .there, then ! 
Ah! and therd; lay one’s soul, was Archie Douglas’! grey 
young heac?, and tyfs white minister’s* .ruff, where a ftd 
thread of blood oughfto be. Glencairn was there,*Lindsay, 
Sempill, Rothes—all those strong tradesmen, who had lie<^ 
for their profit, and wei*s nqw some to claim wages • all of 
them but the trader* of traders, the white-hayded prayerful 
man, th(j good Earl of Moray, safe in France, waiting 
his turn. ’ 

So prompt tis they stood down there in the grey haje, a£l 
rippling iy the he^L; without sound of trumpet or any noise 
but the whinnying of a horse; without any.motion save 
now and then, when so mg trooper plunged out of line and 
must pull back—that thing of all significant things^ about^ 
them was marked by the Queen, who stood shading her 
eyes from the sun atop of Carbery Hill. * ‘ Oh,, Erskine 1 ’ 
she said, ‘ ofy, Bothwel 1 .! they have no standard. •'Against 
whom, th^n, do'we fight?’ 

Bothwell, exasperated by anjfiety, made short aitswer ; 
‘ It is plain enough to ,«ee what and who they are. They 
are men—desperate'men. They ;jre* men for* whorft loss 
means infamous death. For, mark you well, madam, tf 
Morton Jose this day he loses his hgad.’ 

‘Ay,’ she gloonfed, ‘and many more shall lose thfeirs. 
I will iiave Lindsay’s ami Archie’s—and yoiy^hall hdve 
Lethington’s.’ 

‘ I would ljaw had that. long*ago, if you*had listened to. 
me. And now you see whether I was right or wrong. But 
when women take to ruling men-’ . 

She touched 4 iis arm.* ‘ Dear friend, for whom I haw 
suffered many things, dc» not reprftach me at this. hour. 
The tears were in her eyes—she was always tjfiick at 
self-pitv. • , 

But ne had turned his head, ‘a^a! they* neecPme, 
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I see. Forgive cue, madam, I must have a word with 
Ocmiston,’ t He je luted and rode down to meet his allies. 
Monsieur Du* Cioc, the French Ambassador approached 
,hei ; , hat fn hand. He was full of sympathy ; but’, with his 
qwn theories of how to end this business, could not give 
advice* , » 

Sir James Melvill, watching the men come up, shook his 
head at the look of them. ‘ No heart in their chance—no 
heart at all,’ he was heard to say. 

The Queen's forces deployed across the eastern ‘’ace of 
Carbery Hill in a long line which, it was clear, was not of 
equal strength wfth the lords’. became less so as the 
day wore; for had you looked to its right you would have 
seen a continual trickle of stooping, running men crossing 
over tocthe enemy. These were deserters at the eleventh 
hour: Both well .rode one of them dow>n, chased him, and 
when he fell droverhis horse over him and over in a blind 
fury of rage,..trampling him out of semblance to his kind. 
It stayed the leak for awhile.; but it began again, and he 
had neither heart nor time to deal with it. Where were 
the Hamiltons, who should have been with her? Where, 
alas, were the Gordons ? In place of them the Borderers 
and Foresters looked shaggy thiever.—gypsies, hill-robbers, 
savage men,, red-haired, glum-faced,, many without shoes 
,and some without breeches. The tressured Lion of Scot¬ 
land was in Arthur Erskine’s hold: at near ten o’clock 
Both well bade him display it. It unfurled itself lazily its 
fell length ; but there was no breath of air. It clung about 
•the (Staff like , so much water-wezd ; and they never, saw the 
Lioh. No matter; it would be-a sigrv to that watchful host 
in* the now let us see what flag they darer>to fly. 

They waited tensely for it„ a group of them together—the 
jQueen with her wild tawny hair, fallen loose, f her bare thin 
neck, her short red petticoat and blue scarf; Bothwell biting 
his Jongue; Ormiston, Des-Essars, sage, Moivsieus Du 
Croc. • " 

They saw two mem come out of the line bearing two 
spears blase together. At aword they separated, backing from 
eachotheV * a great white sheet was displayed, having some 
pioSUre upibn it—green, a blot like bjood, a wavy legend 
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above. One coufc make out A tree ; but.whttt.was the Ved 
stain ? They talked—th£ Quean Very ai*i excitedly. 
She must khow what this .was—she wguld%o» Sown and 
find gut-ait was some insult, she Expected. Was,that fed 
a fird?-> Who would go 5 ., Des-'Essari offered, but % 
refused hijn. She chpse L<jrd, Livingstone for the service, 
and he went, gallantly <{nough—hnd returned, a scared old 
optimist indeejf* However, she would have it, <to she 
learned that j they had the King lying ddhd under a tree, atid 
the Prince* his son 'praying af his feet—with the legend, 
‘Judge and aVenge *ny capse, O Lord V * The red was 
not a fire, but the Prince’s rojpe. The Queen cried out: 

‘ Infam^ ! infamy ! » They dhrry their own condemnation 
—do you not see it ? ’ if anybody did, he did not,say so. 

Monsieur Du C*oc had his way at last„and wac allowed 
to carry message^ between the hosts. , The burden of all 
that he bPought back was that the lords would obey the 
Queen if she would give up the murderers, whom they 
named. The offer was ludicrous, coming from Morton— 
but when she ordered Du Croc back to expose it, he? fairly* 
told her to read below the words. They had come for 
Lord Bothwell. ‘ I will die sooner than let .him be 
touched,” saiH she. ‘,Let some one—Hob Qrmiston, go 
you—fetch Grange'to speak with me.’ Hob wertt off,, 
with a white scarf in fys held-up hand; and. the Queen 
rode half-way down- th*e hill for Jhe, parley. . The yjrea^ 
banner dazzled her: it was noticed that she bent her head 
down, as, one rtdes against the sun. , 

Grange came leisurely up towards her—a rusty man of 
war, shrewd, terse, and weathered. He could pnfy report 
what his masters bade him: they callod for the surrender 
of the murderers.. She fjamec> and faced* him* with her. 
royal anger.® ’ And I, your sovereign lady, bid you, 
Grange, go ovgr there and bring the murderers to me. 
Look, there goes one on his white horse! And tnerp 
shirk two after him, hiding behind.him—the one with a 
grey head, and the other with a grey face. Fetch, you* me 
those.’ 

. ‘Batfl’ snarled Bothwell,.'we tall$,for eijef. Lefxne 
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sh6ot down,, this ,*k>g.’ A Hepburn—qvjiet and sinewy— 
stepped oujjf of £fye /anks with a horse-pistol. Grange 
watched him Vwiti\out moving ,a muscle; but ‘ Oh! ’ cried 
p thc Quppn, ‘ what villainy are you about ?’ She struck 
ddwq the pistol-aijm,—as once before she had struck ’down 
f'awdpnsyde’s. 

Bothwell, red in the lace, said, ‘ Let us end this folly. 
Let hem who calls for me come and fetch tne. I will fight 
with him here and now. Go you, Grange, and bring my 
Lord M<jirton hither.’ 

‘No need for,his lordship, if I will serve your turn, Ear! 
'bf‘Bothwell,’ say#Grange. , 

But Bothwell said, ‘ Damn’ your soul, fy fight With my 
equals. None knows it better than you.’ He would have 
no one c 'belo r jv an Earl’s rank—himself being how, jftsu 
rmist recollect, JDuke of Orkney and Zetland—and it 
Mioufd be Mortpn ijbr choice. 

Grange, instructed by the Queen, rode back. They 
saw Morton accost him, listen, look, over the valley. He 
called a conference—they talked'vehemently: then Morton 
'and Lindsay pricked forward up the hill, and stopped 
within hailing distance. 

-‘ Yoti, Bothwell,’ efied Morton, ‘come you down, then; 
and have at you here.' 

The Queen’s high voice called clearly back. *‘ He shall 
never fight .with you, murderer.’ 

Lindsay,, bared hjs ^ head. ‘ Then let him take me, 
madam ; for I am nothing of that sort.’ 

‘ Ncg no, Lindsay,^ said Bothwell; ‘I have no quarrel 
with you.’ *° . , . 

• The .Sari of Morton had begn looking at Bothwell in 
his heqyy, ruminating way, as if making up his mind. 
JWliile the others were bandyiqg their cries, the Queen’s 
"voice flashing and shrieking above the rest, he still looked 
and turned his thoughts over. Presently—in his time— 
l\e gfave JUndsay his sword and „ walked Jus horse up the 
hill to the Queen’s party. He saluted her gravely. ‘ With 
yoiit gracious leave, madam, I seek to put two words into 
my Lord«Bothwgll’s ear. Vou see„I *have no sword.’ 

JRfe Quepn looked at once, to her husband. He*nodded, 
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gave his sword tcjj Huntly, ahd’said, ‘ I ready for yim/ 
They moved ten yards apart; Moftoij talked dpd the other 
listened. > 

‘ Bothwelf, my man,’ he said„* thgre’s no a ojucklcMq 
pick -between us, 1 doub],—I played cyie card and /ou 
another; but I have the a’dvantage ef ye just now, an<I 
am no that minded !o »take it 4 ip. Man! ’ he chuckled, 
‘ye stumbled.’sorely $hen ye let them find for the 
powder! ’ , 

‘ Ggt on? get on,’ ^ys BothWell, drawing a great breath. 

‘ I will,’ Morton said. ‘ I am here to ajvf.*fe ye to make 
off while you can. G@ your ^vays to Dunbar, and* avbicf 
the coiftitry fo^j awhile* ltl warrant you you’ll not be 
followed oversea. All giy people will serve the Queen— 
hare no‘fear for her. Now, take my advicg; ’fts fairly 
given. I’ve nfi wjgh to work you a nyschief-^-thougL 
mind you, I have the power—for yoi$ a»d I have 'been 
open dealers with 1 each other this long tim<^ And you 
brought me home—I’m not # one to forget it. But—Lord 
of Hosts! what chance fl£ve you against Grange ? ’ He 
waited. ‘ Come how, come ! what say you ? ’ 

Lord Bothwell considered it, working* his strong jaw 
frpm side to side: a jjiir proffer, aft honourable .proffer. 
He looked art the forces against him—though he had no 
need ; he knew them’ Better men dhan his, because Grange t 
was a better man than fye. That banner of qjurder— the 
cry behind it—the Prince behind the; cry, up on the*rock, 
of Stirling: in his heart he knew that he had lost th» 
game. No way to Stirling-i-no wayj , B^t t^e othpr yray . 
was the sea-way—the s old free life, tfie chances of the open 
water. Eh, damn them, hg was not to be King»*£ Scots, 
then 1 But he had known that^ for* a» week. Tie, turned 
his head and $aw the sej like»*molten gold, and far off, 
dipped in it, 0 £ fittle ship with still sails — Ho! the 
sea-way 1 . 

‘ By Gbd, M*orton,’ he; said, ‘ you may be serving me, 
I’ll do it.* 

‘ Go and tell her,’ says Morton; and they both went 
back to the Queen. _ ,* ., , 

Both took off their bonnet*. Botltfvell sai^ :*. MadSHPi 
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wc- must avQiti blgod-sheddiRgf if we may|and I have talked 
wjth my lord of Morton. He makes an offer of fair dealing, 
which I have token. I have a .clear road to Dunbar, thence 
where I .w.ill. All these hosts will follow you iS I am not 
there, . They pay. me the compliment of high distrust, you 
perceive. After a little, I doubt not but you shall see me 
back again where I would always. oe. Madam", get the 
Prince in your own hands: all depends tupon him. And 
now, kiss me, sweetheart, for I must be away.’. 

She heard him—she understood bii 1—she believed him. 
She was curious to observe that she felt so - little. Her 
Voice when she answered him had no spring in it—it was 
worn and thin, with a little grating &asp„ in it—an older 
voice. 

‘ It (nay .be better so. I hate to shed good blood. 
Whitherjsfiall I write to you? At Dunbar?., In England? 
Glanders?’ There had been a woman in Dunkirk—she 
remembered .that. 

He was looking away, answering at random, searching 
whom he should take with hftii, or on whom he could 
-reckon to follow him if he asked. ‘ I will send you word. 
Yes, yes, you will write to me. You shall know full soon. 
But now I cannot stay.’ 

Morton had returned to his friends. 

‘ Baris, come you with me. Ormi'ston, are you for the 
sea? No?. Stay and be hanged, then. Hob? What, 
man; afraid ? Where is Michael Elliott ? Where is 
£rookstone? What Hepburn have I?’ He collected 
. six or eight—both the Ormistons decided for him—Powrie 
and Wilson, DaigleisK, one or two more. 

■ Hp 4tvok the Queen’s hand gaily. ‘ Farewell, fair 
Queen!’ he said; ,ani she, ‘Adieu, my lord.’ He leaned 
towards her: ./ One kiss, imy wife! ’ but she drew back. 
‘ ‘Your lips are foul-*-you have kissed too many—no, no,’ 
‘I must have it—you must kiss me’—he pressed against 
her.‘ For awhile she was agitated, defending herself; but 
then, with a sob, ‘ Ay, take what you will of me,’ she said 
—‘ it ts Jittle worth.’ He got his cold kiss, and rode fast 
through <his scattering host. This 'going of his was the 
Parthian ?hot. H© had beaten her. Desire was dead. 
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The Queen skt still—with a face lik« a rt>fk. 
gone ? ’ she asked Des-Essars it1 a’ wip'spdr. 

‘ Yes, think God ! ’ said,he. 

She shook herself into action^atljered up tbe,reins,'and 
turned, to Erskine. ‘Corpe,’ she .laid, ‘ we Will go-dowft^to 
them now.’ •> .. 

She surrendered to, the Earl or Atholl, who ,with Sempill 
and Lindsay, came up to fetch her. Followed byone or 
two of her friends-—l 3 es-Essars, Mulvill, Du Croc, and 
Livingstone—she tod® down the hill "from her,, host and 
joined the -other. Grange cantered up, bajeheaded, to meet 
her, reined up short, tpok hen hand anc? kissed it. J Many 
followed him—jGlepcairn, Glamis, young Ruthven. Each 
had his kiss ; but then Game Archie Douglas smelling and 
smiling for his-—and got nothing. She drepv ,back from 
• him shudderipg: h e might have been a snake,, he said. 
Lethington was not to be seen. The, hast stood at ease 
awaiting 'her ; the white banner wagged and, dipped, as if 
mocking her presence, ‘ Take that down,’ she said, with a 
crack in her dry throat; -but no one answered her. . She 
had to go close by the hateful thing—a daub of red and 
green and yellow—crowned Darnley crudely lying under a 
tree, a crowned child kneeling at ’his feet, spewing the 
legend 6ut of his moutn. She averted her eyes and blinked 
as she passed it: an ominous silence greeted her,-sullen 
looks ; one or two steady starers showed scornful familiarity 
with ‘a woman in trouble’; one said,‘Losh! and spat as 
she passed. 0 

She was led through the ^furrays,_ Humes, hnd Lipdspys ; 
murmurs gathered f about her; all ’eyes were on her mow, 
some passionate, some vindictive, some l’anatiCt, W a 
sudden- a pikeman raif out of his* ranks and pointed at 
her—his face,, was Burnt almost black, his eyss showed 
white upon it* * Burn the’ hure ! ’ he ‘raved, and when s e 
caught her breath and gazed at him, he was answered,^ Ay, 
ay, than. J Let 1 her burn j herself clean. To the, fire witp 

Cr Her fine heart stood still. ‘ Oh 1 ’ she said, shocked into 
childish utterance, ‘ ok, Jlaptist, they speak of* 1 *®- 
will burst me—did you hear them ? ’ Her head yas thfown 

'l K 
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bacic, her arnf across her face. She broke'into wild sobbing 
—SNot the fire ! - Not the fire! Oh, pity me! Oh, keep 
me from th_m'. r ’ 

e ’Quick, man,’ said, Atholl, ‘let us get her in.’* Orders 
wgre shortly given, lieiuenants galloped left and right to 
carry the words. The companies formed; the monstrous 
banner turned about. Morton bade sound the "advance; 
between him and Atholl she was ^led towards Edinburgh. 
‘ If Erslrine is a man he will try a rescue,’ thought 
Des-Essaw‘s, and looked over his shoulder to Cirbery Hill 
—npw a bard bpae. The Queen’s army half vanished like 
the smoke. “ 

So towards evening they Came to <• town, heralded by 
scampering messengers, and met by the creatures of the 
suburb, horrible women and the men who lived upon thftn 
-jrflancing about her, mocking obscene'y, hriling her as a 
spectacle. She bowed her head, swaying about in the 
saddle. Way was driven through; they passed under the 
gates, and began to climb the jon^ st-eet, packed from wall 
to wall with raving, cursing people. They shook their fists 
at her, threw their bonnets ; stones flew about—she might 
have been killed outright. The cries were terrible—‘ Burn 
her, burn her ! Nay, let her drown, the witch ! ’ Dust, 
heat, turmoil, a brown fetid air, hatred and clamdur—the 
JaouseS seemed to whirl snd dizzy about her. The earth 
<■ rocked ; the people, glued in masses of black and white, 
purged stiffly, like great sea waves. ■ Pale as death, with 
shut eyes and moving, dumb lips, she wavered on her seat, 
held, up, on cifheij.side by a man’s arm. Des-Essars prayed 
aloud that a stone might strike her dead. * 

’They'iu^k her to a house by ( ,the Tron Church, £ house 
in.the High Street, and shut her in'an upper room, setting 
jL guard about., the door. The vvhite banner was planted 
before the windows, and the crowd swarnfed' all about it, 
shrieking her name, calling her to come jout and ^ancc 
tyjfore them. Her dancing wqs notorious, poor soul; 
many a mad bout bad she l\ad in her careless days. 
‘ Shbw* your legs, my bonnie wife 1 ’ cried some hoarse 
shoemaker.' ‘ Ypu had no shame; to do it syne.’ This 
lastdU* till‘near midnight—for when it grew dark* torches 
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were kindled from end to *end t of the street, drum? and 
pipes were sfet going, ’and many a «?uple»danced. • The 
Queen dfydng this hellkh night was* crouched upon the 
flcyor, hiding hes face upon Mary Seton’s Bosom. "|Des-’ 
Es'sats knelt by her, -screening her * from the • windows. 
She neither spoke, nor ,\%ept-j-seenled in a stupor. Food 
was brought her, butjshe would not move to take it; nor 
would she opdn her rgouth when the cup was befd at her 
lips. , , 

Next’ morning, • having had a few hours” peace, the 
tumult bdgah betimes—by six o’clock the din was deafen¬ 
ing. She had had if,sop in.wine, and was calmer; talked 
a little, even -peeped through the curtain ,at the gathering 
crowd,. She watched* it for, perhaps, an hour., until they 
brought the rhermaid picture into action—herself naked to 
the waist, with at fish-tail—confronted it with *the, marker 
flag, and jigged,it up against it. This aifgered her ; colour 
burnedln her white cheeks. ‘ Infamous! Swine that they 
are 1 I will brave thetp^all.’ 

Before they could stop her she had thrown ppen tjie 
window, and stood outside on the balcony, proudly sur¬ 
veying and surveyed. , , 

. At first there a hush—‘Whisht! She*will likely 
speak‘tyi us,’ ’they, told each other. But she said nothing, 
and gave them time to mark h%r tumbled bodice and short 
kirtle, her wild hair .and stained face. They howled At 
her, mocking and gibing at herthe two banners flacked 
like tailless kites. Presently a horseman pme at a foot s 
pace tfrrougfi the press. .The ridpr whejj h<j saw ker«pulled 
his hat down over his eytfs—but it was top late. SKe had 
seenaLethington. ‘Ha, traitor, whose raVtiie T saved 
once,’ she called out, in a voice dlspferately clear* and cold, 
‘are you come,to join, your* friends agkinst'me? Stay, 
Mr. Secretary, and greet your Queen in the way they will 
teach you. jQr go, fetch your wife, that she tnaf, thank 
her benefactress with you. Do you go, Mr. Secretary ?• 

He was, in fact, going; for* the crowd had turned 
against him and was bidding him fetch 1m wife. ive 
us the Popish Mari’es.together, sir, and we 11 redd Jutland 
of them a’.’ 
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‘kid Scotland of this fellow, good people,’ cried the 
Queen, ‘ and there Will be room for one honest man.’ 

They jeered dt her for her pair.s. ‘ Who shall be honest 
whedf; ye arc, woman? Hide yourself—pray to yoar idols 
—that they keep ye,from the fire..’* ‘ 

‘Oh, * men, you do - met, wrong,’ she began to moan. 
‘Oh, sirs, be‘'pitiful to a woman, 1 Have I ever harmed 
any ? ’ „ t 

T. hey shrieked her down, cursing he.- for a witch and a 
husband-kirler. 'The flags were jigged' together agair—a 
stpne/>broke the window over her head. Des-Essars then 
got her back by force. 

It is amazing that she could have a’thought in such a 
riot of fiends—yet the sight of Lethington had given her 
one. She< feared his grey, rat’s face. She whispered it td 
D^TiEssars. ‘ Baptist, you can save me; Quick, for the 
love of Christ! The,coffer! the coffer! ’ - 

He knew what she meant. That coffer contained her 
letters to Bothwell, her sonnets—therefore, her life. He 
upderstpod her, and went away without a word. He took 
his sword, put a hood over his head, got out of the backside 
of the house, over a wall, into the wynd. Hence, being 
perfectly unknown, he entered the,.crowd in the High' 
Street and worked his way down the Canorigate. He 
intended to get into Holyroodhouse by the wall and the 
kitchen window, as he had done many a time, and notably 

on the night of David’s slaughter. 1 
€ 

• Des-Bssars .had-- gone to save her life ; bul whether he 
did it or no, he did not come back. She wore herself to 
thread, *pidd&ng up and down the room, wondering and 
fretting about him. This new anxiety made her forget the 
street; but Howards evening, when her nerves were frayed 
and raw, it began to infuriate her—as an irlcessant cry 
always will. She suddenly began panting, agd stopd hold¬ 
ing her breasts, staring, moving hen lips, her.bosom heaving 

1 The casket, which was not at Holyrood, is supposed to have been secured 
by Bothwell irfthe Castjp, where it was to be found in due time. But Des- 
Essars did not know that. Nor is it cfear to me how Bothwell hod found 
opportunity to get ft there. <K 
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m spite of her Hands. t * God! tylothertof (?<Jd! Aid i^e: I 
go mad,’ she‘cried, strangling, ayd«‘ Air! I suffocate !* and 
once mor^, threw open thfc windows awd let iif the hubbub. ' 

. She’was really tormented for air and breath. Shf tore - 
at h& bodice, split it ooen and showed herself nakdd to the 
middle, 

‘Yes—yes,—you sKall look upon me as I Was made. You 
shall see tbhf I am*a woman—loved once—lowed ijuch. 
See, see, my flesh, i” Horrible scandal!—but the poor soul 
waj mad. 

•Soon Sfter this s6me of the lords cagte to her—Lhjdsay, 
Morion* and Athol N TJjef» windows, they said, must be 
closed at oncfc; they feared a riot. They would take her 
back tp HolyroodhouSe if she would be patient. But she 
*must be rendered decent: Atholl gave her tlip cloak. She 
had quieted immediately they came, end thinkad ti^m 
meekly 6 , 

They took her away at once. Mary Seton followed 
close, but was gently jw^shed back by Lord Morton. ‘ No, 
no: she must^come alone. You shall see her aftey a littje. 
You cannot come now.’ For the first Jime in her; life, as 
I believe, Mary Seton shed tears. . 

A yery, strong gtwd, with pikes presented, hedged her 
in. Sljp reached Holyrood on foot, and was shut,into her 
own cabinet. It was empty dnd dark but for the candle 
they had left with hsr. She snatched it up, and ^egan *a 
mad, fruitless hunt - for her casket.» It was not’in its place— 
it was nowhere. She hunted until she, dropped. She 
began,to tear at herself*and to,shrieks Boom? Boom! 
She must be burn’ei. They had taken her, coffer, Sn? was 
alone*—condemned and alone. 

Then Des-Essars crawled out of* the dark orchis hhnds 
and one knep, dragging a broken, leg effter Rim, and fell 
close beside her, and kissed the hem of her petticoat. 



CHAPTER XII. 


ADDOLORA T A 

*4 

SHE sat on the floor, and had his hekd at rest on her lap. 
Her handis v/ese upon him, and so he rested. The greaf 
tecpofeU fast and wetted his hair. 

Her grief was Silent and altogether gentle. Still as she 
sat there, looking before her with wide unwinking eyes and 
lips a little parted, she was un^opscioUs of what she was 
sphering or had suffered: all about her was_ the blankness 
of dark, and without her knowledge the night fell; the 
dusk like vast cloak gathered round about her, fold over 
fold; and still she sat and looked at nothing with her wide 
unlinking eyes. Slowly they filled .and brimmed, and 
slowly the great tears, as they ripened, fell. There were 
rtb other forme of grief, none of grief*? high acts: only their 
bitter symbols-lamentation embodied in tears, and nakedly 
thdre. 

• ‘ Nay.emoveb not your hands-*-nay, touch my brows: 
my h&d arhes—I am blind.’ The lad supine in her lap 
pleaded In* whispers. 

Gentleovoiced she Answered him. 1 There is no work 
left for my Itands^o do but tb tend, thee, my dear.’ 

He lay dumb for awhile; then said he,: ‘You shall not 
■blame $ie. It is not here—not in the house.* I know not 
where it is .« They are seeking it now. He eame here with 
two archers. He snarled like a fo:: to find me.’ 

‘ Who*Was this, Baptist ? Was it Lethington ? ’ 

‘ Lejtyin^on. He believed it wasdiere. He forced that 
knowledge from his wfe- - 
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She said, ‘ Fleming too^ 1 

‘-1 fought. Thdy tried td^mpkfjlne t|ll them where 

I had hid f it. They lifted and’threy.rrtf. •h'am hurt— 
cannot tnove.* OJi, they will haVe 4 now.’ 

‘ Rest, my dear, rest., Think tio m<jre of it. They'haVe 
all. but pie.' Out theyieaj-t pf this poor nameless youth 
she was to learn gootj love ; but to learn ifc only to know 
its impossibility- Not for her now, not for her !• Not so 
could she» ever have loved ; no! but she coulcf be kind. 
She, stopped hei| .head ov&r him and • breached softly ' 
through kh<? dark ‘ and, I, Baptist, ^tfrf yours if you 
will.’ , 

Hh sighed*. ‘Oh,'that? it were possible! That night 

when you looked back*—that night-you let me take- 

f emember yod of that ? ’ 

She knew *hi« thought and all hi§ hearV. Her^own 
were at leagues of distance: but shepouid not now rerase 
him kiftdness. * She stooped her head lowpr towards his, 
and whispered, ‘ Baptist, c^n you hear me ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ * 

‘ My last gfft—all I have left: yours by right. * Do ybu 
hear mo? Listen—understand. I am* yours now—I am 
* forsaken by all but you.' 

He* rjioved- uneasily, sighed again. ‘ Too late, too late: 

I lie dying here.’ ’ , 

She leaned down ( yet nearer; he felt hef warm breath 
beat upon him—quiclc and short^aiyi eager. ,‘ If I*die this 
night, and if thou die, I will love thee first.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said he, ‘ I knoy very we 11,that ybu despe Jo love 
me now.’ 

‘ IJow knowest thou,,my love ? ’ 

‘ By the way you lean to me, and.by other thyigs. 

She said,.* You are well schooled in love.’ - 

‘ Not sc?v/elft’ lie answered ; ‘bift I am well schooled in 


you, my Queen.’ * . if 

‘ Prove mq, then—desire of me—ask—talje. 1 shall 

never deny thee anything.’ , 

Again he said, ‘Too late, too late. You cjmnot—and 
I lie dying. Yet, uinpe the dead can dp youf wo wrong, let 
me lift here at rest, that I may die ldving y<juf. 
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BK. Ill 


Sue stooped to kiss him. She anointed him with her 
hot tears. ' Rest, test, my only true lover! ’ 

* Peace,* sr,id he • ‘ let me sleep. I am tired to death.’ 

She kissed his eyelids. He slept. 

Men came about the doo-—more than one. She sprang 
from her mate and kneeled to face that way, screening him 
where He lay short-breathing. They knocked, then opened. 
The torchlight beat upon her, and showed her dishevelled 
and undone. She covered her bosom with her crossed 
arms.. ‘ What Is it ? Who comes ? ’ 

‘Madam’—this was Lord,Liijdsay—‘it is I. I have 
horses beyond the wall. It is time to be going. You and 
I must take the road.’ 

‘ Whither sir ? Whither will you take me so late ? ’ 
J.Jo Lochieven, pna’arn.’ 

• You order mi ? By whose warrant ? ’ 

‘ By the Council's. In the name of the Prince.’ 

‘ It is infamy that you do. jl c§nrx>t go. I am alone 
here.’ 

‘ Women, clothing, all, shall follow with good speed, 
madam. But we must be speedier.’ 

‘ If I refuse you—if I command-’ 

‘ I cannot consider with your Majesty,the effect pf that.’ 
f ‘ Do you take me, Lindss.y—you alone ? No, but I will 
die here sooner.’ , 

Lord Sempill spoke, I offer myself to your Majesty, 
with the consent of the Lords.’ 

. Sh$ rc^e up ( then. „‘ I thank you, Lord SempillI will 
go with you.’ B _ 

She gajie jjiim her hand, which having kissed, he held. 
He wouldjiave taken hei away then and there, but that she 
pulled against him. ‘I leave my .servant,dead here. He 
loved me well, and I him. Let me pray awhile; then 
I will f*o.’ 

Pes-Essars turned and*^Q.se to his arm’s length from the 
ground. He could not move his legs. ‘ I am a prisoner 
also—'take »me.’ 

‘ You, my man ?» says Lindsay : ‘ unlikely.’ 

She’withdrew her lj&nd from.Sempill’s by leave, stboped 
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over the fading VI and kissed ’his eyes., * Adieu, my t\est 
love and last friend—adieu, adied! , I hkve been death to 
all who hsAje had to do with me*.’ Shs Missed* him once 
mose. 

* Sweet death,’ said Dc^s-Essars? 

‘.Comf,’ she said to Lord, SyempHl, 'and gave mm ner 
hand again. He leci hfr away. 

Des-Essartf ’fell his jength upon the floor. Sh* would 
have turned back to him ; they hurried her forwarcTbetween 
them. 

The do8r 3 hut upon Qu§en Mary. 



EPILOGUE 


'WilEPEIN WE iUVE A GREAT M^N GREATLY MOVED 

It is said that when the Earl of Mo'ay, in France, received 
from the messengers sent out to him the news that he w& 
chosen Regent of^Scotland, he bowed h>s head in a very 
safely manner gnd said little more than ‘ Sirs, I shall strive 
in this as in all things to do the Lord’s will.’ Pie added 
not one word which might enhance or impair so proper a 
declaration; he remained invisible to his friends for the 
three 01 four days he needed to be abroad; and when he 
set out for the north, travelled in secret and mostly by 
night—avid still chose to keep apart. As secret in his hour, 
of success as he had been in those of defeat, admirable as 
his sobriety may be, we *piust make allowances 1 for the 
{fiortification of a learned man, Mr. George Buchanan, who, 
having laboured to be of the heralding party, found himself 
a4d his baggage of odes bf no more account than any other 
body. Was the chilly piety of sych a receptidn as my lord 
had fouchsafed them all'the acknowledgment he cared to 
admit ofydcient alliances, of sufferings shared, of^hopcs 
kept alive b/ mutual fostering ? Could a man look forward 
to any community of mind .in the future betvyeen a prince 
who would not recognise his old friends ana thoMe same tried 
friend% frozen by such a blank reply to their embassage ? 
Mr. Bfichanan urged these questions upon his fellow-legate, 
Si? James Melvill of Halljill—a traveller and fine philosopher, 
who, *with c less latinity than the learned historian, had, I 
think, morn phlegm. When Mr. IJuehanan, fretfully ex¬ 
claiming upon the isolation of his new master, went on to 
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concern himself With poor 'Scotland's mge,* and to mW 
aloud upon Kin£s Log and Stork^Svr J$tnes twiddled his 
thumbs ; wll^n the humanist pause’d for, a rtsplj*, *he got it. 

‘Geordie* my man,’,said Sir Jam£s, ‘my counsei.^o you i§ 
to bide* your good time, rwjd when* that timd corner .to’ca’* 
canny, as,we have it fjimilijjrly, Remember you, that when 
you sang your bit epith^lamy at the marriage-door of Log, 
our late King,’ although he never stinted his lar^Ss (but 
rewarded yau, in my opinion, abundantly), he had no notfon 
in tha worfd what jjou were a\x>ut, and’ (as* I believe) paid 
you <she mcffe'fhat you* mighj end the sooner*. ’ Late or soon 
you wi(l be heard by ojy ryw gracious lofd, and late 6r soon 
recompensed. < 4 Ie ’too will'* desire you to stop, my man: 
not because he does nat understand you, tut because he 
ufiderstands yotj too well. Mark my words, np\V.’ This 
was a curious prophecy of Sir James’s, in qne sense curiously 
fulfilled. In the yery middle of his orjtio» the orator was 
desired to stop by the subject of it. 

Not until.the Regent wys in Edinburgh did a chance 
present itself to Mr. Buchanan of declaiming any of his 
Latin. This, be it said, was no fault of Mr. Bucftanan’s* 
who, if abhorrence of the old order and Acceptance of the 
sew, oppressed with jyission at all’times of the.Bay, can 
entitle a man to notjqe, should certainly have,had it before. 
Some, indeed, think that he got it by insisting upon having 
it; others that he proved his title by exhibiting the heads* 
of a remarkable work which afteryasds made .some 'Stir in 
the world: he was, at any rate, summoned to the Castte, 
and in tjie presence of the Lord Regent of S^otlan^, qf the 
Lords Morton, Crawfurd, *Atholl, 'Argyll, and. .Lindsay, of 
the Lairds of Grange anpl Lethington, and (jfN^hers too 
numerous to mention, was allowed to deliver himself of .an 
oration, long: mecytafed, ip the Ciceronian manner. 

The occasion was weighty, the theme worthy, the orator 
equ^l, fantc^molis erat was the burden of his discourse, 
wherein the late miseries of God’s people wpre shoyn 
-clearly to be, as it were, the travail-pangs of the august 
mother of new-born Scotland. From these, by a series of 
circuits which it wctuld be long to follow, hfc* passed to 
consider tjie Hero ^f the hour; and ^pu may be sur 5 that 
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th'. extraordinary-dignity and reserve whLh this personage 
had recently shown were r.ot forgotten. They were, said 
the orator, '-'reason-th/e, not only ns coming front a man who 
had never failed of humility before God but as cfowning a 
life-long trial of sych qualities. , -The child is fathei of the 
man. Who that had even known this magnanimous prince 
had seen him otherwise than remote, alone in contempla¬ 
tion, unspotted from the world? , In a peroration which 
was so finely eloquent that^enthusia-m broke in upon it 
and prevented It from ever being finish :d, he spoke to this 
effeqt:— 

‘ It is furthermore,’ he said, ‘ a '.ingular merit of your 
lordship’s, in these days of brawl and advertisement, that 
you have always approved, and still do approve yourself 
one who’’ like the nightingale (that choice bird), avoids tbe 
multitude; but enriches it, quasi out of the dark. For as 
tne little songster in his plain suit of brown, hardly to be 
seen in the twiggy brake, pours forth his notes upon the 
wayfarer; so has your lordship, hiding from the painful 
dusty mart, ravished the traffickers therein to better things 
by your most melodious, half-hidden deeds. O coy bene¬ 
factor of Scotland ! O reluctantly a king ! O hermit 
Hercules! “ O thou doer-of-good-by-stealth ! ■’ Here he 
turned to the Lords of the Privy Council. ‘ Conscript 
Fathers, we have prevailed upon our Cincinnatus to quit 
bis plough Jest haply the State had perished; but with 
him have come to succpur us those virtues which are his 
peculiar—to which, no less than to those which he hath 
in community with alj f saviours of Commonwealths,. our 
extreme tribute Is due. f Let ur, respect Austerity whenas 
we* find St, ^respect True Religion, respect Abnegation, 
respect, # above all, the tender feelings of Blood and 
Family, lacerated (alas!) ‘of late in a c princely bosom, 
(jreat and altogether lovely are these things’in any man: 
in a ctatesman how much the more dear itj that ,they are 
rare! c Bu| a greater thing than austerity and the crown 
of true religion is this, Conscript Fathers, that a mas. 
shoifid -live through blood-shedding, and Hot see it; that 
he should 1 'converse with bloody-rilen, and keeg dean 
hand!J FAr.King £)avid said, “I will wash my hands in 
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innocency,” and * said well,’ having some • need o{ 
ablution. Conscript Fathers! this tpan^hath the rather 
said, “But ^ will keep my, hands Innoceytty d§ah, lest at 
any $me Austral water fail me and I perish?’ Q wise pnd 
honourable resolve-’ , 

Irrepressible applause bVoke yn upon this peroratiofi, 
and just here. The 1 Regeftt ’was observed tp be deeply 
moved. He h^ci covered his face with his hand ; ha could 
not bear (it 0 was thought) to hear himself so openljl^raised. 
Wheq silerice was restored, in bbedience’ to his lifted hand, 
speaking vPitlf difficulty, he said, ‘ I tjrank you, t Mr. 
Buchanan, for your h^no^rab^e and easiest words*; rfbnb 
the les 3 honourable in yoursftlf in that the subject of your 
praise is unworthy of them. Alas! what San a man do, 
se r c in tHe midst of so many and great dangj rSj but keep 
his eyes fixed uppn the hope of his calling '/ , He may 
suffer grievous wounds in the heart and affections, grfevoiR 
bruises to 1 the conscience, grievous languors o£ the will and 
mind: but his hopes, are fixed, his eyes are set to look 
forward ; he cannot altogether perish. Yourself, sir, whose 
godly office it 'is to direct the motions of princes anc? 
governors* that way which is indeed the* way, the truth, 
and the life, can but add to the bbligations 'wjfich this 
young (as dew*-born) nation must feel towards you, by 
continuing me steadfast in tho$e things for which you 
praise me. I am touched by many compunctious thorns—. 
I cannot say all that f would. I ( hpve suffered long and 
in private—I feel myself strangely—I am not strong 
enough^as ySt. So do yqu, Mr. Buchanan,'so do, you to 
me-ward, that I may/un, sft ; and x’Hat, ruflnidg—please the 
Lord apd Father of us all—that, running, I* ma$* Jfotainy 

It was felk on all hands thai more woyld have been a 
superfluity. 3 iVId Buchanan was Very ready to have 
continued; but my Lord Regent had need of repose; and 
my Lord of lVfqrton moyed the rest of their lordship that 
they go to supper : whiefy was agreed to, and so*done. 


THI} END 
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the character-firawing is admirable.” 

WORLD. - -'' A new novel by NR*. Crawford is 
always a boon : when it .adds one more to his 
Italian series, as in the present instance, nothing 
remains to be desired by <his readers.” 

DAILY CHKoft/fiJ}.- -‘ 1 The atmosphere of 
modern Rome, with its faded grandeur and trans¬ 
itory conditions, is ver« happily suggested, and 
the whole story is full of that spftit of *outh and 
vivacity Without whicltnarrative is apt t3Lbe dull, 
and romance is almost impossible. Mr. Crwjj-’ibrd's 
admirers will pronounce it among the best dPVc* 
author’s many excellent and winning stories.” j 

ACA DJfcMT ,—‘“The Heart of Rome’ has a 
motive which is at once characteristic of the condi¬ 
tions of modern Rome and capable of fine dramatic 
developments, ^he downfall^of the house of. 
Conti is well suggested, and the atmo^here of the 
ancient palace, vdth its tnouldering # inagnificence, 
rendered $ith real skill.” o 




“ ELIZABETH 


Extra cr<jwn 8vo. 
Price 6s. 

THF,\ 

ADVENTURES 
OF TI JZA’BEfn i 
' IN kUEOEN 

By the Author t>f 
“ El.r/.ABF.Vn AND* HKH 
German Garden.” 1 


1’RfSS OPINIONS. 

ril.nT. - "Tlii. 1»*A: h:is all Ilia diarm 

Inch W'^cxpect t<5 find in the author's wr^tings_ . . A 


v^expect t..... . 

hook, wRich fascinates, and ontejiegun i 
down ” * " 


laid 


, _ _in, the 

gjntle Humour, the same pec iar qualities whirfl 
• jnavie ‘The Solitary Summer’ and ‘Elizabeth ;md h«r 
Herman Garden ’ so widely *ead and admired. . ", . The 
hook is quite worthy of its authoress, and this is high 
praise." • 

DAILY CIlIi{)NICLE.-“ Ano?!?^ Isabel h ' hook. 

It lj^s the same chvm as its predecessors in that it trans¬ 
ports the reader out of defcrs into flie fresh air, among the 
scented pinewoods, alon^ jhe seashore, to quiet, ' half- 
^irgotten nooks.” » v 

77d//-:.S-. - “The-t is nothing whaHver ?o s^y about it 
xc’ejM. that it is delightful.'' 

' WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. —“The book is 
harming.” • 

WORLD. —“The book is a positive tonic, an almost 
or tain antidote to depression. It V full of sunshine and 
.ood-humour and laughter-la vwrtiiy companion, indeed, 
o * Elizabeth's* other joyous aifcl fascinating works,”* 
ATI! ENsE UM. - v ‘ Has all the ]dea^nt^ indefinite 
harm of her former book • . . . Elizabeth, throughout the 
took, is in a reel holiday humour. Whether she lie 
ramping the lonely road to ^utbus, her unconscious coachj 
nan and the carriage a receding speck in the distance, ^r 
flitting in felt slippers round the Jagdschloss, her gaiety 
is of that irresponsible, irrepressible kind which is as 
! infectious as it is delightful.” 
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Crown 8vo. 
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fHE 


BENEFACTRESS 


By till Author of 

% ® 

• “ELIZ4BETH AND HER 

German. Garden. v 


PRESS OPINIONS 

I v 

rUKSnfCJApm. I»‘ Klirabetli V Witjr* issoine- 

what cruel, it is in the main justified by t*|e situation 
and the results. For the moral of the story is as sound as 
ihe wit is mordant. * The^BenefactjessTin a w;ord, corn- 
nines the rale’qtftlities^if hJing at once vimolesome, agree* ! 
%bly malicious, ami in full age^rd with tne principle of ! 
the Charity Organisation ^pciety. sj. . * 1 

Mr.W. I.. CoUKl'Nirv in th fBA/lV TELEGRAPH. 

[. i- dififtullfclo describe by <p|y single, epithet the 
peculiajjciiarin which surrounds the work of the authoress £ 
of 1 Elizabeth and her Gfcman Garden.’. . . Quy;t, tender. | 
incisive, humorifus. . . . Triumphantly successful.” 1 

LITER A TURE.— U Fully equal to ‘ Elizabeth and her 1 
German Garden.’ . . . Maintains its inArest throughout' i 
and is full of well-drawn characters.” * 

STANDARD. —'“Delightful from beginning to ei»*^ 

It is wholesome, full of charm and joyousness." % 

WORLD .—“ The writer hoWs the # re.-ufcr, not to lose j 
her hold while a line of the boiV remains to be read and ! 
read again. Every character is^f living individuality, and [ 
every incident is j necessity." # ,« • % 

MORNING POST.—” Afi Excellent piece of work. 

. . . The most almtsii^ reading which has come our way ^ 
for some time.” 

PA1LY NEWS.— “One of the most attractive novel^ 
we have read for a long time.” 
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Crown 8vo. 

PRESS OPINIONS 7 

> 

Gilt top. Pnce 6s. 

SPECTA / JR. —“ We are free t' confess our lively ad- 
j mir.> : on for the immense talent'and verutility displayed 
in this extremely suggestive and interesting collection.” 


SPEAREM'S— “ These are the Arabian Nights of that 
fierc- old Sultan—Science." 

TWELVE 

STORIES AND 

A I'llEiV.'E U M. —Mr. Wells’s baker’s dozen contains 
much of his most c\«aracteristic jyork.” 

GRA PffrC. —Kach and all-lv . . is an excellent ex¬ 
ample of the work of its author, in its characteristic com¬ 
bination 0 >f untrammelled fancy, wixli an unsurpassable 
lucidity of style.’’ ; , 

ST. /AMES’S G JZ/'CTTE.- “ ."'.l are the wrk of an 
artful magic,un gifted with a sense of humour." 

A DREAM 

DAILY A r ,. / VS —“All the eharactiVist'c elements of 
Mr. Wells’s particular f iwers are in this’volume. . . . 
Every line that Mr. Wells writes is readable, and every 
page contains somGHtriking sentence of suggestion or satire.” 


GLOHE. — “ Mr. Wells can be weird or fantastic, o. both 
together. . . . Needless to saj, therefore, that these tales 
will be read wit!, avidity." . 

By 

1 PA L L MA LI. GA Y.ETTE.~“ Mr. Wells is, we think, 

at his best in this volume of,short storie 

H. G. WELLS 

M()R.\T.VG POST- —“Some of the freaks of fancy 
which are contained • 'ithin the modest green cover before | 
us exhibit mis emarkable writer at his best." 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Crown 8vo. 
jilt top. Price 6s. 
Uniform ^Editioa.] 

jusT^o 
STORIES ' FOR 
LITTLE 
CHfLDREN 

With Illustrations by 
the Author. 

f. 


PRESS OPINIONS 

PILOT “ Enchanting. For sheer ingenuity Mr. 
Kipling’s stories arc unsurpassable. . . . The charm of 
these stories ... is greatly enhartied by the author’s illus- 

irations.We need not say that this wiH be par 

1 c.urllence tip; children’s gift-book of the year." 

SPECTATOR.—' Truly are we grateful to Mr. 
Kipling for his book, a worthy contributyjn to a worthy 
literatyre,—a 'literature already ennobled by such monu- 
mtfps of art as the two * Alices,’ the ‘ Snark,’ and ;t<U> 
I.ea«‘s nonsense books." 

PALL MALL (M7.ST'CE- 1 One might as well 
endeavour to criticise Grimm or TEsop, Andersen or ‘The 
Water Babies.’ as to criticise ‘Just So Stories.’ The 
book, immediately on reading* has became pprt of one’s 
childhood, and of the child’s spirit that most *'f us try to 
keep. . . . Most of the tales in this book are perfect. . . . 
It is the best,*mal!-children’s hook since‘Alice’?*-"'I that 
means it is the best book, too, (or all wise grown-ups.” 

A THF.NYEUM.—" Mr. Kipling is, at his best, the 
most inspired teller ol tales that we have ; he understands 
young folk as few writers do. . . . TKs result is that 
several of these stories . are perfect, told once for all so 
that other tellers need not hope to 1 compete. . . . Tf^f 
pictures show the author's real talent in a tvew Jinc. . . . 
We are eager to read jy* much more in tnis vein as Mr. 
Kipling will give us." 




EDITH WHARTON 

Crowri^ 8vo. 

GRt top. Price 6s. CONTENTS 

i k T(k Descent of Man 

2 . The Mission of Jane. 

3. Thf, Other Two. 

• 

4 . A Venetian Night's*Entertainment. 

• • 

< 5 . The Dii-ETj/ftiTE. 

MAN, • ! • 6 .*The Reckoning. 

7. Expiation. 

| 

And other Stories 8. the Lady’s MAit>’^»isi*i,t.. 

• • 

9. The QuicKSANji. 

10. The Last Lettf^. 

EDITH WHARTON *, • 
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Crown 8vo. 
Price, 3s# (xl. 


SANCTUARY 


EDITH -WHARTON 


PRESS OPINIONS 

* 

TIME^—^ Every sentence bites ^leep and leaves « 
deep impression, and the union of all the impressions is a 
single whole. This is a striking little book, striking in its 

• simplicity ajd penetration 9 its pass|bn jpid restraint. . . . 

• To write like this is to oe an artist, to hfve created some¬ 

thing ; a cameo, perhapsHjut- fry^lginal awd self-coftained 
thing.” * 

AC<fDE)lty*-“ An extremely clever Ind suggestivf 
book* * 

. DAILY J*ELEGRAPH. —‘‘We venture to prophesy 
that it will live in the reader's memory when the majority 
| of the season's novels are with the sno$s of yesteryear." 
j SPEAKER. —“Should hold notable rat§k among^jbe 
J fiction of t^p present year.’ 

GLOBE. —“ As a piece If ljte|pry^ut and spiritual 
analysis Mrs. Wharton’s wor \ is altogether admirable.” 

WEEK'S Sj/R PEY .—“So well apportioned, and so 
! admirably contrg-ed and written, that it reads like a classic 
! from cover to (#)ver«! « 

VANITY I<'AIR .—“A very powerful and remarkable 
# story.A line nov^l.” 
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THE METTLE 
OF THE 
PASTURE 


By 

J. L. ALLEN 


PRESS OPEN IOSS O 

| PUXCH. —<t* The story is excellent/instinct, with char- 

i actcflv breezy with the atmosphere of wholesome, fresh 
!' Kentucky." p a 

1 VAIL J ’ T/fl. FGRA I'll .—“ No careful leader will fail 
■ . to note the fil'quent passages of exquisite beauty which 
j delig‘* t both eye and ear. . . . The character drawing is 
aUo perfect, ft/. .-I lwa> l s charming ^Jook ” 

TO-PAY. Att'.istically, it # is a great achievement. 

! Since Hawthorne died, A meric* has seen no work of fiction - 
: so finely wrought, luminous, so‘urge-spirited as this." 
i LITERARY IY< ’/A/. “ The miblication of a new 

novel by James l.ane Allen is now? real event in the 
literary wo$d. Of alf’/.’.ie American novelists his w.*,.k 
stands out most pr nyjicmly for if* smile, its thought, its * 
sincerity. his artislrv pUjces him side by side with Mr. 

J. M. Barrie ai^ong/he supreme literary^craftsmen of the 
age. . . / I !;»■ oook'Ts strong and convincing.V 

SATYR PAY RF.rP’:iY\ t " Mr. Allen . . . is full of . 
humorous observation and tpiaint turns of thought. And he 
is master of such a bountiful and gracious, style, and has 
such a command of appropriate imagery, that in is a 
pleasure to read his hooks for tl -ir manner." 

QUFFX .—“ 'Vhe book is striking and beautiful." 
ACAPEMY .— "At his best Mr. Allen is an inspired 
reader of Karth. . . . Mr. .^llen is a sentimentalist pub¬ 
lishing his ecstasy ; he is a p" el involved in his dream. 

He is charming because he is never aloof. ... A book 
well worth reading " • 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


Crown 8vo 
Gilt top. Price 6s. 


McTODD 


By 

CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


PRESS OPINIONS 

■iTHEX.EUM .—“ That Mr. IIytie is a spinner of 
good yarns no reasonable reader can deny. He deserves 
to he called the Kipling of the trnmj^ steamer.” 

MORXlSC, TOST .—"The whole book is breezy ami 
Healthy. . . . file author induces his reaucr to lake an 
interest in the- 1 disSolu»f .uechanic, 1 and to long to read 
more about him." 

O(JTl.OOK. *■ “ A hook to ease the jailed mind.” 

TALL MALI. GAZETTE “ McTodd is a character, 
to the-'ill as real, as genuine, and as memorable as Captain 
Kettle himself. . A wvolu-neof limi-class anecdotes, 
amazingly well told." 

STECTA TOR .—“ He is certainly different in character 
from Keltic, and Mr. Cutdiffe IPme contrives to vary each 
of his many adventures iu a surprisingly ingenious planner.” 

GI.OJiE. It is a great tiling to catch the e /yblic’s 
imagination. S'.- Conan Doyle did it in thecaseof She.W^P 
Holmes, Mr. Hyne in the case of Kettle and McTodclG 
Kettle may he considered as ‘retired’ for a time, and 
McTodd reigns in hvs st'ead." 

TO'PAY. —‘‘Mr. Hyne always succeeds in fascinating 
and amusing ... A delightful hook." 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.— " Breezy and racy, ami 
excellent of its kind. 

PUNCH “ ItsJjrimming htiinottr." 
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R. N. CAREY 


P1?ES$ (SfJNIONS 


; Carets usua' 




of 


T/lt&S.—V 'I'old with all Iti- 
quiet, weii-bred sentiment.” # 

OUTLOOK • A pretty story of Englislfco^ 
lif£ diffing tne terribly anxious ‘waiting days' 1 Cf 13i0y- 
snuth. '1 he soldier’s youne bride is charmingly suggested, 
and the love portions approach the idyllic.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST.— 11 Exceed ingly well bitten.” 
SPECTA 7’6Vi\—“ To people""’wTio^lftt weary of the 
M§irm und Drang of most rn^lern fiction Miss <#arey’s 
Peaceful pages will be x welcome relief.” 

1 TO-DA V .—“Entirely Worthy of the authoress of ‘Nellie’s 
f Memories.”’ * # • 

'[JVERPOOL 9 MERCUR Y.—“ Should command a 
•popularity quite as great as 1 Rue with a Difference.’ ” 
GLASGOW HER/PLD. —“ Probably the Boer War 
has not thus far lent itself to the purposes of fiction more 
happily than it does in the presen'•case. ” 

ST. JAMES'S GAW EJTTfC. —“Miss Carey has 
strengthened her style. Her #ew book^has more force, 
freshness, and humour than we are u^d to q^eting jitter 
kindly tales.” 


LITER ARY*WORLD .—“To be counted among the 
most wholesome and attractive of Rosa Nouchette Caret’s 
novels.” • 
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Crown 8vo. 
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\N UNSHARED 
SECRET 

^jfid other Tories 

. % 

FLORENCE* 

MONTGOMERY* 


PRESS OPINIONS 

STANDARD .—“ Full of grace tpd tenderness*. . . 
Beauty ltthA- than strength is the keynote of Miss 
Montgomery’s writing, and to read one of ffer stories for 
the first time is an experittoce not easily forgotten ; it gives 
one a straf£e ^nse t!*it tfie purity of Jfe and the world 
still prevail.” 

SCOTSMA .V.—“ There^cS^ood deal of human sym¬ 
pathy^ the fo8* stories which n*ike up this book, synf* 
pathj*wTiich is expres^d in graceful words.” 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS .—“The stories are 
gracefully told. The characters are ^leverly and sympa¬ 
thetically delineated, and the situations are handled with 
the skill of the practised novelis^.” 

MORN PNG POST .—“ Tfcld with ^at delicac^ and 
is quite worthy of the author%f ‘Misunderstood ’; it has a 
delicacy and fragrai^e all its 

t WEEK'S SURVEY.— he stor^r which giv?s its 
name to the bogH is^i very*touching one, written with the 
purity of sentiment and delicacy of expression for whiR 
•Miss Montgomery is distinguished.” 
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BEULAH MARIE' DIX 

t 

Author of * 

‘^Christopher Ferringham,” &c. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTE 

Thj scene of this story is laid i.? Bmglai^i in the years 
■ 1642 - 45 . James Blount, the hero, comes oy his father’s 
sido of a race of decayecf northern gentry,,^tnd by his 
mother’s side fa)in the yeomanry. Entering' the King’s 
' army <ts a private trooper, he wins a commission ^ but he 
never wins so<j : rt. recognition from his brort.er officers, and 
he is left much alone. The story is told in a series of 
letters, which are stamped with impress of their time 
and are instinct with human passion. 

'^‘■P RES OoO PINIONS , 

X ‘I f ,1 

ACADEb As'.—“W^e read the book for the satfl of its 
fine, if remorsele>.s. qharaeker-drawing, ayd because of a 
sense of‘the pme so*convincing, that these dark records 
might indeed have come iff wijpess of a long past wrong, 
from some forgotten muniment chest.” 

TO-DAY .—“A most charming story. r . . Both the 
method of telling her story and frte story itself are bright. 
The whole scheme is carried through with skill and artistic 
ability.” e E> 

SCOTSMAN .—“Few modern historical novels have 
been written with a finer art, or a surer ( hand than this 
latest story by Miss Dix. It is admirable as well as 
strongly original in conception, in construction, and in 
portrayal of/'haraf'er/.nanners, and the incidents of the 
time." •' 
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ANVIL ROCK 


'By, 
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NANCY BANKS 


Author of 
“Oldfield.” 


PRESS .OPINIONS 

A THENAEUM. —“ A novel distinguished by good and 
conscientious work.” 

'UfAILY NEWS.—" Well told, aNd full if motion and 
incident.” * 

LIVERPOOL POST.—" A delightful Kentucky old- 
r time romance. ... It is full of good work and exciting^ 
incident!, and there are a number oC.fine illustrations.” 

GLASGOW P.ERALD.** 1 Hit author has a good 
command of bright, vivacious, literary style, and her de¬ 
scription of the scenes within * Thg,Log Temple ofjustice,* 
of Ruth s brilliant^midnight gallop to Anvil Rocin and its 
momentous consequences, and of the great earthcS^ke in 
which the story Culminates, are striking illustrations 
imaginative energy and fervout 1 and her sure sense of 
picturesque effect.” * 

j NORTHERN WHIG.— “The story abounds in clever 
•L character studies. . . . Thn book is careHly thought out 
and well written.” 
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A FOREST 
DEARTH** 

By 

& 

CHARLES MAJQ8. 


. iPRJSSS OPINIONS 

OUTLOOK.-i'thMm at® Action are deftly 4 !)! en 
and tffcre is ^ome strong chtryter-draw^ng. ' 

domitableipioneers of the wilderness.” * 


PAkl. MAU*GA. 


• • 


c 7 i 


— - „AZETTbl .—“ A pleasan*- s ^ral 

• Indiana in the early settlers' days, touching the homely : 
chords of true love steadfast under clouds of circumstance, ! 
and courage duly crowned with itsj^^rd." 


Mf, ITER ARY *IV0I^LD .—“|[f all readers enjeiy ‘A 
»orcst Hearth ’ as much as we have done, the author will 
Inot have written in v^n.” * 

» * • • j 

t GRAPHIC .—“The details of life in an uncleared 
country under the primjjive conditions of two generations \ 
back are described with much charm.” J 

BIRMINGHAM GA»E/f Tl.—“ One of the best 1 
novels we have read*for some time.” 

BIRMINGHAM P&S T .—“ A distinct success, a novel 
to be read and treasured gtmid the mediocrity of curr§pt 
fiction. It is excellently illustrated.” • 
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Crown 8vo. 
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DO.ROTHV 
ZERNOV OF 
HADDON 
1 HALE 

•By 

A*RLES MAJPR' 


a PRESS OPINIONS 

IVOKLIX —“ Mr. Charles Major's picture ^.th^wilful, ‘ 
impetuous girl, whose name^ias come down to us frot?l the »; 
days of Gjod^Jueen Bess, isfcvigorousllnd effective.” 

MORNING POS7 \—“ It is but a small*percenyge of 
works of fiction that one gan read from start to finish with- S 


%• Charles Major’ 
ilr an4 not read it with 


• out wearine^s.^ But few will take 
i ‘ Dorothy*vernon of Madaon Hall 
I growing pleasure. v . . Dorjth^ Vernon is a j^oriou; 

I creature, and the auttA j^ ^ariak^ tm full praise for a sin- 
* j gularly vivid and passionijfeM^prtrait of a beautiful and ’ 
; passionate Morgan. ... All reader^ of this took about4uw i 
| mustjieads follow John Manners's example, and fall madly I 
i in love with her as welt. . . . A Dook that will |^e thoroughly • 
j enjoyed in thl reading. One wishes there were more of the , 
j same." j 

SPECTATOR. —“A good storj* of its kind. ..j 

Dorothy, the heroine, is an excellent stUdy.” \ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" iftr. MtfjG.'J 

Dorothy itakes a fine hemne. ... A very chaaminsj] 
romance. ... A romantic 'Itorv i^ovi^ in appropriate i 
scenes with which many peojle Ire familiar will probably 
continue to be the subject of mJyels and opera, but it will j 
need a very clqyer piece of wprk to displace Mr. ft^jor’s j 
version." # • * 

DAILY RfalL*~" Mr. Major writes with dash atfM 
spirit.” % J 

9 SCOTSMAN. —“ VVil] appeal to all lovers of romance.” 
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MAXWELL’S 
MARRIAGE 


By 

TEPHEN GWYNN 


PRESS OPINIONS 

AfUEX.-KUM.^-PK Cm and m wring tak. . . ltisa 

goiftl story weU^pMi ami deserves .to be well r£ad.” 

IYI S J'MINSTER GAZETTE. — ‘‘A remarkably 
powerful jtitd interesting story. . . . KxcePent reading.” 

PALL MAI.I. CAZ.El'TE.y “There is a decision and 
power about ‘John MaxwellVM.Triage’ which make it 
safe to put Mr. Gwy.in, though this is only his second effort 
hi fiction, among those few novelists whom we may 
demand not \rilliant promise but admirable achievement " 

ST. JAMES'S <rAZItTTE. —0* i of thfoe Atones 
which leave in the mirth of the reader an ineffaceable im¬ 
pression of life and realityp . . . The storv is original and 
unique, ;rhd skilfully bandied plot holds the int *rest closely 
throughout. . . . WrittenJUvitii a refreshing grace and 
charm.” 

DAILY C. UK O XIC I. E .—“The chapter in which this 
terrible >tory is narrated are quite admirable in their ‘com¬ 
bination of restraint and intensity; they challenge com¬ 
parison with the v<ork of theubest '* zing writers of fiction." 

MORNING T()ST. —■* A strong dramatic novel, 
written in a capital style. . -. . It is ftuch above the 
average of to-day. ’ 
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VIRGINIAN, 

A Horstman of 
the Plains" 

By 

OWEN WISTER 


PRl\SS OPINIONS 

1 Mr. \V. L. Cfc ktnky in the DAILY TELE • 
fGTATII. —“ ‘'The Viiginian’ represents the best work of 
a writer not only of uncommon virility, bi& possessed also 
of a stage-craft and of a literary manner w itch are in their 
way quite admirable. ... A remarkfg:eof worjc, quite 
a* T>od, in its "Vay, as Mr. Church IPs ‘ *h: Crisis,’ and 
quite as well w rth reading ” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.-"One of the best novels 
that have appear d for some time, and we adMse everyone 
w-.io is in need of a novel of incident and freshness to buy, 
borrew,' or steal ‘ The Virginian.' ” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZPTT rattling good story." 
DA IL J' GRA PHIC .—“ A very fine novel." ^ 
SPECTA TOR. —“ A very delightful book.” !t, ‘ 
PUNCH. —“Tfle story is br- ezy with life ana colour, 
lovemaking, and, upon occasion, straight shooting.” n 
GRAPHIC.—" Exceptionally notable. . . .” 

OHS Eli YER.— ,l A book to be read and thoroughly en¬ 
joyed.” 

4 OUT LOOK •—“ Instinct with life, astir with action, peril 

and gaiety.” 

DAILY EXPRESS.—" Alwav; full of tfr t-Hartian 
interest." 
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Fil^EBKANlA 


By 

S. R. CROCKETT 


PRE^ pPJNIONS* | 

A THEN/EiA/—" We should class tl^s bof , -4Ly i,l *^g f 
the best of its*author's lucent traits." * , l J 

i, LITE^tATUlUS .—“ A bustlin^n«vel. . # . ifng t 

I is always happening in Mr. Crockett’s bo^ Jf y * 

1 something ingenious and unexpected. Not mi ±jf liters 
r can spin the web of a storj^better.” ~ v 

i WORLD. —“ The story of ^the ‘firebrand,’ Kollo Blair, ) 

1 a Scottish gentleman-adventurer- * a*riju s two incongruous . 
associates, of tl»e Abbot of- MontElanclT?*ie kidnapping of 
jflfc Queen, the outlawry of Raison Garcia, the outfitting 
mi Cabrera by Rollo, and th«r doings of the gipsies, is 
■decidedly good.” j i 

“ DAILY TELgrfRAl’H.-" A, fulSkloMed tale of 
adventure." 

• DAILY NEWS. —“The story is a good one. . . . Will 
be read with interest aiiti pleasure.” 

GLOBE. —“Mr. Crockett is a born story-teller ; he has 
the knack of spirited and sentimental narration. In ‘The 
Firebrand ’ he runs to the length of 5:9 pages, anifinone of 
his admirers wouldslesirethat tfcey sh^ulAbe fewer.” , » 
SCOTSMAN.—" A birring tale.” *** 

PILOT.—" •A e interest is never allowed to lag in ‘ The 
Firebrand,’ and our attention is enthralled from start*<o 
^finish by the march of events.” * 
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Being 

Certain further Histo*iej 
#f the 

Folk (failed “ Raiders.’' 


PRESS OPINIONSf . 

• *9 

SPECTATOR .—“ Mr. ^Crockett’# admirers will find 
plenty ol^his^characteristic matter and manner to mystify 
and amuse them in ‘ 1 he Dark o’ tfie MoonT ” / 

TIMES .—“ A rousing story, with plenty of love and 
fighting. ^The story is told \vflh taflagging spirit.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE .—“'#he story is good 
Crockett from first.to last, e^Actjjp what the authors many 
admirers will expecb*^4*2frO • * • 

WESTMINSTER GAm^f^'PE .—“Arousing book in 
the novelist’s iJrlier manner, fulfi of stir •nd'^fOTt-’H^ 
movgpifnt. With a plot that 4s interesting and developed 
with skill. ... It is *1 every way satisfactory to find Mr. 
Crockett on his native heath once more." 

GLOBE .—“ Should have a wide vogue and much ap¬ 
preciation.” • • 


WORLD.— " A stirring tale.” • 

| DAILY CHRONICLER" A romance, swift, and 
| compact, and told with spiri# 1 * 

OUTLOOK.— “ We: are Sateful to j^r. Crockett? W| 
have been caught by his sto‘V, nfdanot rested till we have 
read the last pages.” it 

WEEK'S SUfiWEY .—“ f he exciting situations are 
many and breAhless, and the»book t§% tbnr de fore 9 in its 
largeness and sustained ii%;reSt.” 

DAILY MAI Ip —“There is all the old beaut jj-p 1 
scenery, the lovableness of characters, at the delineator 
* whereof Mr. Crockett has no rival.” 
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CONQUEROR' 


ueing-the 1'rue and 
Romantic Story f of 
Alexander Hamilton 


PRESS OPINIONS ■ 

• A TH ENsE UM.— U A remarkable success, though we 
likc'best the earlv chapters, in which the nove^»»t’s v: magin* 
f ation k^as the niws’t unrestricted range.’’ 

THE S P ECTA TOR ‘ Brilliant and ^oquenf.” 
MORNINC) PO^T .—“ Has ar. extraordinary interest 
as a loving presentment of a most,,ixtraordinary personage. ” ’■ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE .—‘ One of the most fascin¬ 
ating books that we hava read.” 

QUEEii-. >“The book is one of unusual power and... 
interest.” ^ i 1 * 

DAILY ..EUiC.. APH.—“ fn a'series of r/rillianl . 
chapters, Mrs. Atherton enables us to see how, mixed with | 
the rare :..id original •v.’sence of Haimlton’^ch.-facter, there ( 
were ordinary human delimits which, though they inter¬ 
fered in some measure with his success, only made him the 
more lovable. . . . Mis career forms so rounded and com¬ 
plete a narrative, revealing throughout 4\ie preva»|ing 
character, that it lends itself to the author’s purposes of a 
‘ dramatic biography ’'better, pernans, than any other that 
could be selected." ^ 

VANITY PAIR “ It is a fine book. ’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —“ This exceedingly clever 
book.” 

GLASGOW HERALD —“ An entrancing book.” 


I 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


(>iwn 8vo. 

Gilt .;op. Price 6 s. 


| Thi volume of hort stories forms a very complete 
p'-iture, or collection of pictures, of'^the social life of | 
I California under the Spanish and Mexican rule, true to the • 
! traditions and customs of those fine old ',’?ys, when*the 
I whole fabric of the life was, as it were, paj- ; and parcel of 
what can only ngw be seen in some c e u«. -moter parts of 
[ old Mexico. ' f 
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DLE FORTIES 

r * 

With Illustrations 


! PRESS OPINIONS 

1 ' ATHEN/RUM .—“Her tales are full of the romance, 

I and cok.nr and sparkle of that curious life—half old-world , 
j Spanish, half top^y-turv;* - Omental in its fatalism and 

E sionatc amorism—which was to be found in California 
ore the Americans began to arrive. . . . The ’ ook is 
full of weird fascination." ^ 

MORN/NG PO$T.~" There is a variety, in -entive 
ness, and atmosphere about all the stories which make J 
them excellent ret iing.” ■ 

GLOBE .—“ Instinct with the vigour which we have so J 
long learned to associate with Mrs. Atherton’s outcoto;*’ 1 
• VANITY FAIR.—" The pictures of Span'sh character I 
are drawn with all Mrs. Atherton’s great sympathy for the \ 
C rich and passionate kind of iluman nature. I 

DAILY GRAPHIC. —“Skilfully, and, h some re 1 
spects, beautif lly written." 
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Crown 8vo. 

Qilt t8p. Frice.6s. 

THE FOREST 
LOVERS'" 

A Rorr«nca 


3 PRESf QPJNIONS 
[The Forest Loysrs 

SJ'F.L^'A IOA’.—‘ l ‘The P’o\^t /.oA-r-. 
literal ton{ deforce, but an unco»ifnJ?n.’ *e , 

rgmairce, the charm of which is gfeatly en«Ira. -\"ne • 

author’s excellent style.” **’ /: 

DAILY TELEGRAPH Mr. Maurice HI 'tit's* 
‘The Forest Lovers’ stands out wish conspicuousyv.JC' y. i 
. . . There are few books of t!jr'^~-json which achieve i 
tfieir aim so supply and whole-heartedly^s Mr. Hewlett’s ' 
j .yi^enious and eifthralli^g romai^e.” *> 

I,/ ACADEMY .—“ - 1 his is a remarkable book. . . . 'The.. 

\ J Forest Lovers ’ has b&t?a fresh sensation. Mr. Hewlett * 
y can write ! What ? sense of colour, c«yitrast; what i 
vigour, what rapft movement! ” 5 # 

THE GUARDIAN.—" Quaint and delightful.” - 

DAILY CHRONICLE .—‘‘Hereis a romance of the; 
glamorous mediaeval time, done just as such a thing should . 
be done. . . . It is a book to be read. Not to be read at a , 


sitting, but to be read slowly 
ILL tiSTR A TED LT)!\ 


y. whjai^ one is in the mood.’ 
rib lW MEWS.— “It is not 


Crpwn 8 vo. 

Gilt,top.* Price 6s.» 

richardV 

YEA-^ND-NaV 


easy to describe th$ charm of Mr. Hewle'^’s romance. . . . , 
4 The Forest Lovers ’ is.a distinct atquTsif-’) to tM a Wue j 
literature cf romance.”'*' 

i 

Richard Yea-and-Nay 

Mr. Frf.deric Harrison in THE FORTNIGHTLY'?. 
REVIEW. —‘‘Such historic imagination, sDch glowing ' 
colour, such crashing speed, set forth in such pregnant 
form carry me away spell-bound. . ‘ Richard Yea-and- 

Nay’ is a. fine and original romance.” 

DAIL Y TELEGRAPH .—“^The story carries usalongS 
as though throughout we were galloping on strong horses.f 
There is a rush and fervoqr about it all which sweeps us off* 
our feet till the end is reached and the tale is done. It is,* 
verv’jever, very spirited.” >0. . 

DAILi^ NEWS.-*-" A memorable \S>ok , cfter-IongT 
over-charged with scenes of violence, yet so informe-J withl 
the atm jsphtere of a tumultuous time, written with a pen sew 
vital ana picturesque, that it is the^reader’scJoss to skip aE 
page.” / 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— 11 We have to thank Mr/j 
Hewlettftfor Si most beautiful ant* fascinating* picture of a, 
glorious time. . . . 'We know of no •bther writer to dav 
who could have dc.-“lit.” ' * 


Crow/jlvp. , 
•'Gilt top. ^rice 6s. 
[New Edition] 


LITTLE 
NOVELS .OF 
’•ITALY. 


Little NovjlS of Italy j: 

DAILY' CHRONICLE .—‘‘And even such as fail t< 
understand, will very certainly enjoy—enjoy the sometime: 
gay and sometimes biting humour, othe deft delineatioi) 
the fine quality of colour, the delicateiy-flavoured phrasing 
all these artistic and literal;*} gifts,' in shoyt, by virtue o 
which Mr. Hewlett holds a higher pldce, and a placfe all b’ 
himself in’ modern fiction. ’,7 j > 3 

DAILY TELEGRAP'M “ fhe most finished studie 
which have appeared sincekome of the essays of Waite 
Pater.” 0 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE —‘{THe several stcyirs ar 
J finely imaging! and gallantly painteoS!' 

THE GlsPBFj —“We know of few short tales of ti 
last two or three decades so thoroughly interesting,^an 
X delightful generally, as the first t^yee of tt. se ‘ Litt 
" Novels.’” ’*• n 



jJAMES 

'•/cap. 8 vq, 

*, top, Price 6s. 

t ‘rd' Thousand] 

IKE CHOIR 
INVISIBLE 

Cnp'/n 8vo. 

Gilt top. Price 6s. 

THE 

TNCRE4SING 

' purpose; 


Globe Sve Price 3s. 6tl. each. 

A Kentucky Cardinal 


Aftermath ffcir'g I’art H. 

of “A Kentucky Cardinal.” 

S jmfndf in Arcady 

T^le of Nature 
Crown Svo. * 6s. each. 

A Kentucky Qa-dinal 
and Afterrryr.n. 

T in one vol. \Vith Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. 1 
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. Flute an^ Violin 


And other Kentucky 
, Tales an4 Romances 

.The Blue Grass’ Region 
of KeCvuck\ 

And Other Kentucky '■ 
Arri-Mes 


LANE ALLEN 


j - PRESS OPINIONS 

The Choir Invisible 

\ f „ 

| . ACADEM IV—“A book to read and a book to keep 

after reading. Mr. Allen's gifts are many—a style pellucid 
j and picturesque a vjyid And disciplined power of charac- 
I terisation, and an in'irnate knowledge of a striking epoch 
1 and an alluring country. ‘ The<J Jv j * r Invisible’ is a fine 
achievement. ’’ it 

PALL WALL GA'/PETTE.—" Mi>, Allen’s power of 
character driving invests the old, old stc.y with renewed 
! and absorbin^mtcrest. . . * a Tho fascinatjjm >)f tlu.sto’, ..v> 
! in great part i Mr.r* u <n’s graceful am. vivid style, 
j DAILY MA IlC —■‘JJCvefi if we set aside. } the other books 

1 ... and Uea! (jury wit/i ‘The Choir Invisible,\f.ve can yet 
; say of Kentucky that she 4 jus u;ason to he proud of the 
| literary genius that has ’ sprung into life within her 
; boundaries. . . . On?.'of those very few books which het) 
i one to live." t • v, 

! , *r 

The { , ncreamn(.“Purpose 

U-KSTMIXSrr.K iiA'/.h r'l'E.—' 1 Such a hunk 
this is a rare event, and as refreshing as it is rare. TI 
book ... is a beautiful one—beautiful alike in thong! 
tone and language ” 

I. / TED A TU R A'.—“We may safely as*ei t that it wi ; 

I achieve a large success, and achieve it on its merits.” 

DMI. V Cl/A'O.V/C/.E.-fihVe like -This look. I 
stands apart from the ordinary novel. It. tells the story n 
j tHe growth of a soul. ... A great charnt of the book is i» 

I pictures of outdoor lif^on a Kentucky farm.si. . Hut th 
greatest charm of all._ perhaps, is Mr. Alan's clear-cut 
I simple, and vigorous sOeT * 

SI'kCTATOR.— Written with all the delicacy an 
distinction which h-'.ve already won him so many a< 

| giirers.’’ 

j lP()R LI ).—“ Lays upon the reader a gk t> from’whU 

f there is no escape.” .. J s, 

j . DAILY GRAPHIC .—“The chipacUnnof,David, tl 
! 'VirstAigurc in the book, is finely draw,';. . . . t he book 
j well worth reading.” 

ACADEMY .—“Full of racial warmth id freslu 
i hu -ian nature. . ; . Life is intense, richly coloured, at 
I splendidly aspirant in these pages ; yet the eternal note 
I sadness brought in.” 
j t. 

General 

OUTLOOK .—“\Mis work has purity, delicacy, n 
unfailing charm. I fe gives you matter for laughter, mat 
forbears, and matter to think upon, with a very fine ban 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" Mr. Allen has attaii 
to an enviable position ; it is his to interpret, his ca! 
country to the world, end it is not easy to imagine a he' 

' inteipreter. 'Hiese four volumes are worthy ofthe aut 
^ of * The Choif Invisible .’ 11 ,* , 1 * 

9 DAILY are few who 

approach his delicate execution in the paintidg of i< 
tenderness anefneetin^ moocR." 
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Crown 8vo. 
jilt top. *P/ice 6s. 
[ugdth Tliousand] 

THE’ CRISIS * 


Crown 8vo. 

Gilt top. j Price 6s. 
'■< [^ootli Thou^uul] 

ric^aR^ 

CARVER 


Cre^vn Sv'o. 

Gilt top. Price 6s. 
[5gth Thousand] , 

* i-f 

CELEBRITY 

0 

An Episode 


Price 6^ 


Crown 8vo. 
r.Mt top. 

THE 

CROSSING 


* PJ?ES £ Q PJNIOlfs 

* # The Ct ' * 


ISIS 


% 


DAILV TBI.EGKA ^lwCnsis'. 

' ’ the AnVricarwCivifWar, a theme as inspirit J* 

; ca# wmer of genius as the English Ctvil NVartla. ^tA-nfjo i 
i h some of our best romancer^ But, so far as we ^tre aware, \ 

! there has hitherto been nnit^elonthat subjec * 
in America to equal either the Woftlstoc k of Sir#Walter , . 
Scott or Whyte-Melville s HoltiWsf^; 

|.«oach is at leflcth removed bjl Mr. d^rchlll, and The 
a {sis’ will bear comjtinson ufth either these ju. tly 
/tmotis books.” # m I 

/ LITERATURE.*" As well execut^aJiovel -as we J 
have come i^ross fcr many a long d.-fy.” 

> !?PF.CTA TOR.— 1 An exceedingly spirited, interesting, 
and right minded romaqpe of the Civil War.’’ 

GUARDIAN.— "'^* Crisis’ is a remarkable book. 

. . . It is a grand book.” ^ *\ 

PALL* MALL GAZI?tT$.^K*K&^ : 

ing and, in many«respects, a« impyttf*t and valuable 
book. ’ 0 0 * * 

DAILY CliWXI&E. —“Well as Mr. Churcly/did . 
with some of his\haract«*s in ‘Richard Carvel, he Tits 
done still better in this story with some of their de¬ 
scendants.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTES*?*-. is a ^" nd >»<*. 
well put together and well written.” • > 

PILOT. _“ A wcathy pendant to fiis brilliant romance 

‘ Richard Carvel.’ ” 0 ' 0 

A TH ENsE UM. — “A bright? vividly written b 6 ok, 

( which holds the reader’s interest.” 

DAILY NEWS. —“W* congratulate Mr. Churchill. 

‘ The C isis ’ is a warm,^spiriting book. ” A 


^Richard’ Carvel: 


arri^y re* 


GUAR DIAN.—' 1 The Took is on<: we can warrfSly 
. commend to readers who like to/ ha y their^ historical 
memories iVcshened bpfictlon. 


y 


LITER A TURE “ Has ? ftp and starringpld?. 

ra "is industi|rjp 


ind his 


A piece of work credit: 

imaginations)” Q --»-■- 

'THJE ■SPEAKER.-" We JfcTave not read a better book 
for many a day than ‘ Uichard Carvel.' ” , 

BAIL Y TELEGRAPH.— V Full of good things. The 
narrative excels jn inciuehtA. interesting, vivid, ^pd 
licturesque. . . 

J The Celebrit/ 

) j a .... 

A THEN YE UM% —“ Distinctly good reading, it is witty 
. ,_: J disnosition. . . . 


and 

Can 


\ 1 ti c. ix sc. u . 

devoid of offence to the moirfsensttive disposition. . 

_ , be recommAided to old apji young. V^ e 3 

* CHICAGO 'pRIBUNEt— ? An exceptional^ pleasing 
novel." 3 * \ ' X . 

NEW YORK INDEPENDENT* Fresh, ^hi£g, 
and_entertaining from beginning to end. j } 
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r j$th Thousand 

Stalky & Co. 

PALL MALI GAZETTE.-" If ‘Stalky N 
h>.’ does oecome, as classic as the greatest 
avourit ^ r ng ' f ‘ Cplr'g’vuevious volumes of 
tories.i A Tl down falee prophets. He has 
ityer wri *en wKn more 1 Ipturottsly s*. inging zest, 
>r bubb’.d w%er with mo* * ro’ : k : ng fun.” 

62nd Thousand i 

The Day’s Work 

MORXtXG POST .—“The hook is so varied, 
so full of cVlour and life from end to end, that few 
w ho read the first two or three stories will lay it 
down till they have read the last.” 

53rd Thousand 

Plain Tides from the Hills 

SA^Utins m' REVIEW. — “ Mr. Kipling 
knov^s and appreciates the Englbn in India^A’nd 
is a oorn stofy-tellev and a m.rh of humour into the 
bargain. . . . It would be ha.d t - find bettt/* re J- 

44tji Thousand 

Life's 'Handicap 

Btrinp Steric.s oK.Mihe.Ow~ People. 

RL.^J J A XL WrtrrM • - Life’s Handicap 1 
CJiT'.y'*" •ich, of the Wst work hit^rfp ac?bm- 
pli.-died by the author, and? taken as a whole, is £ 
complete advance upon its predece* ors.” 

41 Si .cl 

Many .Inventions 

PUL.’. MA LP. SAZfX.F.. The complete,! 
book that Mr. Iftpling has yet gben us in work¬ 
manship, the Wcigh^e^ a-d most humane in 
breadth of view. . . . Irtish only be Regarded as 
a fresh landmark , in vT.k progrey,ion of his 
geni*4s.” 

, ■> l ?ist Thousand. u 

vVey,.Willifc Winkie 

and otherStories 


Cloth. Cill Tops. 6 ?. each. 
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+< and other Stories * 
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9 67th ^Thousand 

‘T.he Jungle Book 

tfAVith Illustrations by j. I„ Kipi. 
an‘i, W. It. 'ul{AKE. ,, j , 'it 
\AV<?' : 1 .+\op'sV;Ui,cs and dear Sid ) 

rox atyp (Jo.,’ observes the Baron sagely, *1 
ve s* gge?jf ;d to the fanciful gehiiu- of.Rud' 
i|f^ng the delghtf*! idea, carried out in 
most fascinating StyltY'of ‘The Jungle Book.’ 

46th Thousand, 

The Second J ungle Book 

\\ itk,- Illustration? • by J. Locknvc 
Kipling. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .Th appears 
of ‘The Second Jungle Bo«>k ’ is a literary e« 
of which no oqc will mistake the importance. 
Iik*,m<v'* .epicIsi^Tie various stc ies comprise* 
the new volume are at least equal to their prt 
cessors. ” s ,.i 

;Oth Thousand 
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A ‘'uorv of ihe Grand Hanks. Il!u 

\ r Crated by ?. W. Tnbcr. 
ATHENAEUM. — ’' Never in English prose ? 
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17th Thousan 
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■Letters of Travelje In ’V-'o Vols. 
DAILY Ti'I-F.GRAPft .—“ ‘ From Sea 
Sea* is delightful reading throughout. 
things’^sparkle in its every page, And inimit 
descriptive matter abounds. ... A chan 
book.” 

50th Thousand 

The Lighftnat Failed 

Re-written and considerably enlai h ^ 
ACA Sa-EMY .—" Whatever else he true of 
Kipling, it is the first tVuth about him that he 
power,, x real intrinsic power. ... Mr. Kipl : 
work has innumerable gpod qualities." 

The Naulahka • , 

A Styry of West and East. 

BY 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

** AND 
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AUTHOR/S PROLOGUE 

If one were in the vein for the colours and haunted mitts of 
Romance; if the thin*, perhaps, were not so serious, there 
might be composed ,, and by me , a Romance of Queens out of 
,'iy acquaintance wi)h four ladies of that degree; among 
whom—to adopt the terms proper—were the Queen, of Gall, 
the Queen of her went, and she Queen ol Wine and Iloney. 
You see that one would employ, for the oi las ion, the language 
of poet j to designate the Queen-Mother of France, the Queen- 
Maid of England, and the tc'-fair Queen of Scots: to omit 
the fourth queen from such a tale would be for superstition's 
sake, and not for lack of matter—I mean Queen Venus, who 
(God be witness) flayed ncr part In the affairs of her mortal 
sisters, and proclaimed her prerogatives by curtailing theirs. 
But either 'he matter is too serious, or I am. I see flesh and 
spirit involved in all this, truth and lies, God and the Devil 
—dreadful concernments of our own, with which Romance 
has no profitable traffic. La Bele Isoud the divine Oriana, 
Aude the Fair (whom Roland loved)—lender ghosts, one and 
all of them, whose heartaches were so melodious that they 
have filled four-and-twenty pleasant volumes, and yet so 
unsubstanlift that no one feels one penny the worse, or the 
better]fo-them afterwards. But here! Ah, here we have 
real Mayers in a p t .„.r tremendously real; and the hearts 
they seem to play with were once bright wif lively blood, 
and the lies they told should have, made streaks on Bps once 
vividly incarnate—and some turns did it. Real! H hy, nJ 
long ago you could have srm a little piir of black satin 
'slippers, sadly down at heel which may have paced with 

t B 
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THE QU£EN’% QUAIR 

Riccids \itr thf gellwy at Wemyss, or tapped the floo% of 
Holyfoodhouse while King /henry Darnlqy was blistering 
there, trying to show his manhqo^. A book about Queen 
Mary—if it be honest—has no business to be a genteel exer- 
ci.: i\th&%qnantic: if the truth is to be told, tel it pe there. 

A quaPr is a tj^hicr, a quire* a little book. In fine such a 
certain king wrote fairly the tale of Ms love-business* and 
here, in this otkfif I pretend to show 'you all the tragic error, 
all the painykngvAt tyly to h#r that moved ii it, of that 
chiljl 9f his children's children, ^lary of Scotland. What 
1 'others have guessef at, building surmisg upon Xurmitt, 
»he lemw; for what they did, flit suffered* Some who 
were liosest tibout hef — women, boys—may have known 
some: Claude Nau got some from her; my Master Des¬ 
ks ssars got much. But the whole of it lay if, her heart, and- 
to know her is to hold the key of that. Suppose her hand 
had bean 'at, this^ pev ; suppose mine had turned that key. 
there might have ( esulted ‘ The Queen's Quair.' Well! 
Suppose one or the i ‘her until ‘the book is done—and then 
judge me. . 

*Questions for King CEdipus, Riddle of the Sphinx, 
Mystery of QuPen Mary ! She herself is the Mysterythe 
rest is simple enough. There had been men in Scotland from 
old time, and Stuarts for six generations to break themselves 
upon them. Great in thought, frail in deed, adventurous 
chivalrous, hardy, short of hold, doomed to fail at the touch 
•—so ventured, so failed the Stuarts from the first fames to 
the fifth. There had been men in Scotland, but no wi men. 
Forth from the Lady of Lornijnc came the lass, born in an 
unkafpy hour, tossing high i ler young head, saying, ' Let me 
alone to rule wild Scolhind." They had but to give her house- 
room : no mystery there. The mystery is that any mystery 
has beln found. Maids Adventure—with that -ve begin. 
A bevy of maids to rule wild Scot Ian ft 1 What mystery is 
there ih tlfat ? Or—sinaxAtfstery is doubic-edged, engaging 
what we dare not, as well as what we cannot, tell—what 
iqystiry but that ? 

A hundred books have been written, a hundred songs 
sung; men enough of these latter days have broken their 
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hearts for Queen Mary's. What is mare Jo the • mutter is 
that nee heart butjiers was broken in time. All the world 
can love her now; but who lovgd her then ? Aty a man 
among tfiem. A few gifl^went weeping ; a few boys laid 
JkfiuJi their necks that she might walk free <jf % fthe j/^ire. 
£tas ! the mire swallowed theyl up. and»sfte must soil her 
pretty feet'. This is the %ut cf the tragedy * pity i>involv$d 
rathd? than terror. But no nong ever pierced the fold of her 
secret , no"book ever fcdtnd out the truth, because etone ever ( 
soifght her Mart. Here, them Is a bfk * tvjiicbr has sought 
nothing else, and a song which springs front that*oftpy: 
called, 9ft that same account • ‘ The Queen'.s Quair,' 
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